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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES 
WITH ENGLISH CAPITAL. 


THe Central Asian question, by which we mean 
essentially the rivalry of England and Russia, and the 
participation in that conflict of the ancient Empire of China, 
has entered within the last few months upon a new and 
remarkable phase. If so recently as ten years ago it had 
been suggested that the collision of English and Russian 
arms would be preceded by a pacific, but not less keen 
commercial contest, the supposition would have been 
denounced as improbable and far-fetched, when English 
troops were installed at Cabul, and Russian forces were 
arrayed on the Bokharan frontier in readiness for a hostile 
movement south of the Oxus. Yet that such is the case no 
one who has watched the course of events during the last 
twelve months and more can possibly doubt. The ex- 
ploitation of the old continent of Asia has begun, and the 
capitalists of Europe, who looked askance at anything 
connected with the Orient, are beginning to realise that 
Asia may have a future as brilliant and magnificent as its 
past. By the extent of their territory and their influence, 
England and Russia are bound to take the foremost part in 
the task of developing the latent resources of the vast 
regions entrusted to their care, and of the states contiguous 
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to or connected with their dominions. But German and 
other investors will be attracted to this new field of employ- 
ment and speculation, as soon as it is realised that it holds 
forth a reasonable promise of remuneration and reward, and 
it must also be remembered that in one quarter of Asia, 
viz., Indo-China, we may have to reckon with the energetic 
and enlightened competition of France. 

The moment is, therefore, opportune for considering the 
schemes and the countries which hold forth the most 
reasonable promise of a favourable return, and a_ useful 
purpose may be served by enumerating the arguments that 
can be advanced in support of these undertakings, whether 
as to their feasibility or as to their recompense. The great 
majority of the countries which we shall indicate as offering 
a field for the employment of English capital represent 
virgin soil, and very few indeed of the schemes that claim 
early consideration have any tangible existence or can be 
described by any other phrase than being very much in the 
air. India is of course outside these remarks, and with 
regard to it there is no necessity to formulate any compre- 
hensive plan for developing its mines, improving its com- 
munications, and increasing its industrial and manufacturing 
activity. But at the same time it is matter of reasonable 
regret that Indian investments do not find greater favour 
with English capitalists, for they possess one claim to 
their consideration that is not possessed by any undertaking 
subject to alien authority, in that they enjoy the security of 
being under British protection and government. 

Of course it is obvious and well-known that there is a 
vast sum of English money sunk in India. From an official 
return published in the Calcutta Gazette of October 26th, 
1889, it appears that there are in British India joint stock 
companies with an approximate capital of thirty millions 
sterling. This sum represents the capital employed in 
banks, cotton mills, insurance, tea companies, tramways, and 
three small railways. In addition, there are the twenty 
millions sunk in the great lines of railway, and the nearly 
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two hundred millions which constitute the different forms 
of India stock. To these public investments must be 
added those made by private individuals, and it is probably 
no exaggeration to say that there are three hundred millions 
of English money sunk in one form or other in India. 
Large as this sum may appear there can be no doubt that, 
as time goes on, it can be much increased, for every year 
fresh opportunities of investing money profitably in India 
are presenting themselves either for the development of 
the latent resources of the country, or the improvement of 
its internal communications. From a political point of view 
also, it is most desirable that Indian investments should find 
increased favour with us, for not only does every pound 
sunk in that country render it less likely that our democracy 
would wish to see our hold upon India withdrawn, but it 
will serve to bring home to the natives themselves of that 
country that the advantage they derive from the connec- 
tion is tangible and calculated to increase with the growth 
of public confidence. 

The question that has to be most carefully considered in 
the future is how the investment of British capital in India 
can be judiciously and profitably increased. Several rail- 
ways, such as those for the development of the flourishing 
province of Assam, and for the establishment of communica- 
tion along the east coast of India, have been projected, and 
are likely to find the public support they seek. But it is 
not in connection with railways that the most promising 
opening offers itself for the employment of our reserve 
capital, which has so long been at the disposal of the 
American speculator, and so often used to buttress the 
credit of South American republics and municipalities. In 
railway enterprise in India the Government must long take 
the lead, and as Government will not add unnecessarily to 
its undertakings, the progress made must be slower than 
would be the case if Indian railways became the favoured 
toy of the London Stock Exchange. In other directions, and 
principally in a mining direction, there is freer scope and a 
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wider prospect for private enterprise. The gold mines of 
India, which ten years ago were thought to carry a golden 
argosy for all connected with them, are now, after much 
bitter disappointment, holding forth a promise of realising 
early anticipation. The area of possible gold-fields has 
been much enlarged, and the whole of the Deccan seems 
likely to be as prolific of the valuable ore as the now- 
proved-to-be-rich territory of Mysore. Looking further 
afield there seems valid reason to believe, from the reports 
of Messrs. Morgans and Lowinski, that the revival of the 
celebrated diamond industry in Golconda and the Kistna 
valley is neither improbable nor likely to be long deferred. 

But it is with regard to coal that there is the greater 
need and the greater promise for the large employment of 
English capital, in developing the vast coal fields in which 
India abounds. Of these, the two largest and most import- 
ant in the present are the Singareni coal-field in the 
Deccan, and the Urumiyah in Central India. The coal 
from Singareni is proved to be of a highly superior kind, 
and scarcely, if at all, inferior to English. The supply is 
enormous, and ina very short time it will be placed ata 
fair profit in the Bombay market, at a price that will drive 
English coal from the field. At the present moment it sells 
for two-thirds of the price paid for coal from Newcastle. 
The demand for coal in India is already immense ; and as 
new lines are built in India herself, and also in Indo-China, 
it must increase immensely. Railways, which can only be 
unprofitable when worked with English coal, will at once 
become remunerative undertakings, when Indian coal has 
become available in sufficient quantities at, speaking ap- 
proximately, half-price. This will be especially the case 


with regard to Burmah and Siam, when coal can be shipped 
readily from Cocanada to Rangoon or Bangkok. No Indian 
undertaking holds forth a better promise at the present 
moment than the development of such great and thoroughly 
proved coal-fields, as the Singareni, to which, by the way, it 
is only fair to add that both the Government of India and 
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the Government of the Nizam have always attached the 
very greatest importance. 

Apart from India, which is on a different footing from 
other countries, and which is affected by special considera- 
tions, the countries of Asia which are within the legitimate 
sphere of our influence, and in which English capital, 
wherever tangible guarantees of security are forthcoming, 
might be invested to the benefit of national interests, may 
be named in the following order, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Upper Burmah, including the Shan States, 
Siam’ and China. These countries differ much in their 
attractiveness as fields of enterprise, and the chief and 
more immediate value of some of them consists in their 
lying on the route to more promising countries and centres 
of trade and population. Under this head the reader will 
at once place Afghanistan, which, although it contains much 
hidden wealth and incontestable natural resources, will 
remain closed to Europeans for some years longer, partly 
through the character of its people, but still more from the 
deliberate policy of exclusion adopted by its ruler. If there 
is no immediate probability of the English public being 
invited to subscribe to a Ruby Mines Company of Badakh- 
shan, or to a gold syndicate at Cabul, Afghanistan cannot 
be summarily placed on one side as a country that must 
remain outside the commercial and social progress which is 
transforming its former savage neighbours into civilised 
communities. It lies too advantageously on the route by 
which India must stretch out her communications west- 
wards to be ignored, even if time should show that the 
main line from India to Europe had better pass through 
Beloochistan into the Persian province of Seistan. At 
enormous expense we have now overcome all the physical 
obstacles that intervened between the Valley of the Indus 
and Southern Afghanistan. We have crossed the Scinde 
desert. We have placed the iron road through the Bolan 
Pass and on the Hurnai Ridge. Mud Gorge and the 
Chapar Rift have yielded to the skill and energy of our 
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engineers ; and as a crowning feat, the formidable Khojak 
range has been tunnelled, so that our engines are now 
visible on the plain of Candahar. We have, thus, left 
behind us those dreary hundreds of miles which have been 
marked in past Afghan wars by the corpses of myriads of 
camels. 

Having accomplished so much, it is not within the 
bounds of reason or probability, that we should definitely 
abandon the long contemplated extension of our railway 
into Southern Afghanistan. We have no wish to coerce 
the Ameer into assenting to the prolongation of the 
Chaman railway to Candahar, if he is either suspicious of 
our intentions, or sceptical of the value of railways. Un- 
less some sudden emergency were to arise, we could afford 
to wait until Abdurrahman took a more impartial and 
enlightened view of the situation, provided we stored the 
necessary materials and rolling stock in the Pisheen Valley, 
for the speedy construction of the section to Candahar, on 
the first outbreak of hostilities. But apart from railways 
constructed by the Government of India for strategical 
reasons, Afghanistan will not, for some years to come, offer 
a sufficiently attractive field for the employment of English 
capital. The essential preliminary for the taking up by the 
public of any schemes for developing its latent resources 
will be the connection of Candahar with the Indian railway 
system. If the Ameer were to come spontaneously to the 
decision to join his southern capital with our advanced post 
by railway, he would give an enormous impulse to 
the commercial exploitation of his kingdom, and the claim 
of Afghanistan on the English investor and_ speculator 
would not be less than that of Persia and Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Turning now to the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, we 
find that, although there are several undertakings in that 
part of Asia supported by the investments of and man- 
aged by Englishmen, the result is very far from realising 


the expectations of forty years ago. This is the more 
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surprising, because the Crimean war left us_ virtually 
masters of the field, and if we had seized the opportunity, 
we could have constructed the railway from the Levant to 
the Persian Gulf, and probably averted the necessity for 
the Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston’s objections to M. de 
Lesseps’ great scheme rendered his apathy towards the 
Euphrates Valley railway project all the more remarkable. 
But there is no practical good in regretting the might-have- 
been, except in so far as it may incite the Government and 
public of this country to turn its opportunities in this 
direction to better account in the future than they have done 
in the past. The few hundred miles of railway constructed 
in Asia Minor represent a very inadequate result towards 
the improvement of communications in the Sultan’s eastern 
dominions, especially as they have been laid down with 
exclusive regard to local requirements, and not to the pro- 
vision of a main or trunk line system. Of the existing 
384 miles of railway, 284 relate to Smyrna and its environs 
——two separate lines connecting that important port with 
Aidin on one side, and Ala Chehir on the other. 

Thanks mainly to German initiative and enterprise a 
new departure has recently been made in railway under- 
takings in Asiatic Turkey, by the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany. This company has taken over the existing line, from 
Haidar Pacha, a suburb of Scutari, to Ismid, and has under- 
taken to continue it to Angora, 300 miles inland from Ismid. 
As the country is both rich and well populated, the 
prospects of the line are most hopeful ; but it is a grave re- 
flection on our intelligence and courage that so obviously 
necessary and promising an undertaking should be ignored 
by us for many years, and finally revived only by the action 
of a German bank and syndicate. Moreover, when revived, 
its claims to support have found a far more ready acceptance 
in Berlin than in London, if we accept as a fair criterion of 
this the fact that the subscriptions in the German capital 
were thirteen times the required capital, whereas in 
England they were only four times the requisite amount. 
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Anatolia is not only one of the most fertile and least 
developed regions in the world, but it forms the backbone 
of the Sultan’s remaining power. Although we are far 
more interested in the preservation of Turkey, especially 
her Asiatic provinces, from Russia than Germany, we do not 
seem even now to have fully realised the importance of this 
subject, if the financial support accorded to any scheme be a 
sufficient test of its place in public esteem. German investors 
and adventurers deserve all the credit they have earned by 
being the first to see that a railway starting from the 
eastern side of the Bosphorus must become the trunk line of 
Asia as forming the Asiatic prolongation of the European 
railway system. If we had perceived this a generation ago, we 
should not have had to wait for the visit of the German 
Kaiser to Constantinople to know that Turkey is not yet 
dead, and that the development of her Asiatic provinces, at 
least, must rank among the most profitable enterprises left 
to the modern capitalist. 

The full recognition of these facts may lead to a 
clearer perception of our necessities and to wiser action in 
the future. The railways of Anatolia will in course of time 
be not only completed to Angora, but continued to Diar- 
bekir, and the enterprise is one well worthy of our constant 
support, however reluctant we may be to prosecute a work 
which is due to the initiative of another country. But when 
the line approaches the important strategical point of Diar- 
bekir, there can be no obscuring its direct value to this 
country. It is only by means of railway communication 
with Diarbekir that the defence of Armenia and the Tigris 
Valley can be contemplated as a feasible operation. But 
with a railway established from Scutari to Diarbekir, a 
distance approximately of 850 miles, the possibility of 
constructing a line from Seleucia or another point in the Gulf 
of Alexandretta to Aleppo and Diarbekir would be as self- 
evident as its desirability, especially when it is remembered 
that the length of such a line would be only half of that 
from the Bosphorus to Diarbekir. It is much to be hoped 
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that a perception of these facts will lead to English in- 
vestors extending greater favour to schemes for the develop- 
ment of Asiatic Turkey, and particularly to railways in the 
direction of Persia. The resources of that region are not 
less remarkable, and are certainly better known, than those 
of many countries of the world where Englishmen have 
sunk their money and lost it without even the sentimental 
compensation of having advanced a national interest. 

If Asiatic Turkey is entitled to the first place after India 
in our catalogue of Asiatic countries that call for develop- 
ment, Persia, which offers a newer field for our activity, is 
certainly not less interesting and promising at the present 
moment. Until a very short time ago public opinion con- 
signed the kingdom of the Shah to the category of hopeless 
and irreclaimable countries. Nobody thought seriously 
that there was any chance of resuscitating its former 
prosperity, or of permanently excluding Russia from it. It 
was believed that the Czar had only to ask to receive, and 
that Persia must inevitably share the fate of Khiva, or at 
least of Bokhara.- Within the last eighteen months a re- 
markable change has come over the situation and our way 
of looking at the affairs of Persia. Much of this change 
was due to the opening of the River Karun to English 
navigation and the trade of the world, for it seemed that, as 
the difficulty of communication was the principal obstacle to 
trade, the existence of a water route for several hundred 
miles into the interior must create that amount of business 
which the natural resources of Kuzistan and the wants of 
the inhabitants of Southern Persia, would lead an observer 
to expect. Messrs. Lynch, who have been so_ long 
associated with English trade in the Persian Gulf, have 
already placed steamers on the Karun, but their enterprise 
has not yet been rewarded with the success it deserved, 
although a persistence in the undertaking must eventually 
prove profitable to all concerned. The two points necessary 
to complete the value of the Karun concession are the 
settlement of the bar difficulty at the rapids of Ahwaz, and 
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the more energetic co-operation of the Persian officials in 
giving effect to the spirit as well as carrying out the letter 
of the Shah’s liberal concession. It may however be 
doubted if any marked progress can be made in this quarter 
without the railway which must before very long connect 
Shiraz and probably Ispahan with the Persian Gulf. 

If, however, the Karun concession has done something 
to popularise Persia with Englishmen and to give confidence 
to the English investor in the future of that country, the 
establishment of the Imperial Bank of Persia has done a 
great deal more. Although established little more than six 
months, it has commenced banking operations at Teheran, 
Ispahan, Tabriz, and Bushire, under the most auspicious 
circumstances ; and both the merchants and officials, in the 
semi-official press of Russia, have expressed alarm at the 
likelihood of this flourishing corporation taking trade away 
from Russia. It may be observed, par parenthése, that the 
Czar’s Government itself has not given expression to any 
corresponding feeling of disapproval or apprehension, and it 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it might be dis- 
posed to make use of the services of the bank itself. The 
operations of the bank on a large and profitable scale will 
really commence with the steps taken to develop the un- 
doubted mineral resources of Kuzistan, in regard to which 
there will now be no delay. Whatever fear may be enter- 
tained under present conditions of embarking money in 
developing Khorasan or in the districts adjacent to the 
capital, lest the result of our efforts and expenditure should 
pass to the benefit of Russia, there can be no such dread in 
connection with the development of Southern Persia, where 
Russia could not dream of coping with us for a very indefi- 
nite period. There we can work mines, construct railways, 


and improve water communication, without the least risk of 
our plans being thwarted by hostile intervention or the pro- 
fits of the undertaking being diverted to somebody else’s 
pocket. The Imperial Bank of Persia is therefore to be 
regarded as the first step towards regenerating the whole of 
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Southern Persia. If its affairs are wisely managed it cannot 
but secure the control of every undertaking south of Ispahan 
to its own advantage and to that also of the English Govern- 
ment. 

There is one connecting chain between the three coun- 
tries, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan (or possibly 
British Beloochistan), Their development must greatly 
facilitate the construction of the main line from Europe to 
India, which cannot fail to be built either by the govern- 
ments directly concerned or by individual enterprise. The 
shortest route, and the one from which Europe generally 
will derive most benefit, must pass outside Russia and her 
dependencies. The objections to a Russian railway to India 
are these: the distance would be unnecessarily increased ; 
the greater portion of the line would be subject exclusively 
to the power of Russia; and the countries through which it 
would pass are less productive and promising than those 
penetrated by the southern and more direct route. There 
is little doubt that the Anatolian railway is the beginning of 
the Asiatic trunk line which will eventually bring the Indian 
frontier within a few days’ journey of London. The proba- 
bility of this is increased by the fact that it would be easy 
to bridge the Bosphorus and thus avoid all breakage of bulk 
between Calais and Calcutta. The route from Diarbekir to 
Bagdad is clearly defined, the extension from Bagdad 
through Southern Persia can be easily sketched in the imagi- 
nation, but there is still much uncertainty as to the best 
course for what may be called the purely Indian section of 
this railway. Whether that section should be laid along the 
coast from Kurrachee, or through the deserts of Mekran and 
Seistan, but still through Belooch territory, or farther north 
via Candahar, Girishk, and Ferrah, with an eye to direct com- 
munication with Herat, is a matter that should be considered 
without unnecessary delay, for as has been said the exten- 
sion of Indian railways westward can no more be postponed 
than of those towards the east. 

Having taken this hurried survey of the countries west 
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of India we may turn to those lying east of the peninsula, 
where the prospect of developing fertile but backward 
countries, and of reaching new markets in the midst of a 
numerous population is not less inviting. The exploitation 
of such a country as Burmah would alone require many 
millions of money and many years for their judicious expen- 
diture before it would be possible to say that justice had 
been done to its great and varied resources. Up to the 
present time all that has been done, over and above the con- 
struction of the railway to Mandalay, in this direction is the 
founding of the Burmah Ruby Mines Company, and the 
resolution to spend fifty lakhs a year for five years in con- 
structing railways deemed of primary importance. The 
Ruby Mines have now been made accessible by means of a 
road from Mogok to Thabeitkyin on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy, the arrangements with the native workmen and 
for the suppression of smuggling have been placed on a more 
satisfactory basis by the efforts of Sir Lepel Griffin, and the 
date cannot now be far distant when the mines themselves will 
give some tangible evidence of their productiveness. The new 
railways that are declared to be of primary importance are 
two. One is through the Mu Valley on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and if it is to be connected with the main 
line to Mandalay, it will be necessary to bridge the river at 
the capital. Work has been already commenced on this line, 
and the surveys if not completed are far advanced. The 
other railway is one through the Shan States or the adminis- 
trative district of Theinnee. At the present moment engi- 
neer officers are engaged in the task of surveying the 
country, in order to ascertain which is the best route for 
this line which will be constructed for local requirements in 
the first place but with an ulterior eye to its extension to the 
Chinese frontier. Mr. Scott, who has administrative charge 


of one of the divisions of Shan territory, entertains no doubt 
that there is a practicable gorge or rift through the mountain 
chain for the laying down of a railway, and that the eventual 
main line to China will pass by the Kunlon Ferry. This 
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latter view has been strenuously combated by Mr. Holt 
Hallett, who is entitled on this subject to a most respectful 
hearing, and who is convinced that the only feasible route 
for a railway into China is via Moulmain, Raheng, and 
Ssumao. It is unnecessary and indeed impossible to make 
a confident decision as to the merits of these rival schemes, 
but it is abundantly evident that the Shan States directly 
dependent on our authority must be provided in the first 
place, and before any larger projects, with railways. 

The first requirement of Burmah is undoubtedly rail- 
ways, and in addition to those that have been named rail- 
ways in other directions, as for instance through the Chin 
Valley in the direction of Assam, are both desirable and 
necessary. Railways are wanted in Burmah for other 
reasons than the carriage of merchandise. They are 
especially wanted to increase the influx of population which 
is the great need of Burmah, and which must be supplied 
from either Bengal or China. Burmah suffers like all thinly 
peopled countries from difficulty in communication. A very 
large portion of the country is, practically speaking, inacces- 
sible, and the first essential towards its development is the 
construction of roads and railways. With the provision of 
these means of locomotion immigration will be attracted, 
and the naturally great resources of the country will be 
more rapidly developed. Of the extent and magnitude of 
those resources there can be no doubt. Proof has already 
been afforded of this in the much-enhanced revenue which 
has been derived from those provinces that have been 
pacified. When the task of pacification has been completed 
the results cannot fail to show a proportionally gratifying 
increase. With security and improved roads will come 
increased population, and a more energetic development of 
natural resources ; then will follow the rapid and unhesitat- 
ing introduction of English capital to one of the most 
promising fields for its employment in the whole world. 

Intimately connected in some respects with the question 
of Burmah is the suggested supply of a railway system to 
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Siam. Siam is one of the countries with which the East 
India Company first established a trade 280 years ago, and 
a fresh start was made by the mission of Sir John Bowring 
in 1854. Itis a well-peopled and prosperous kingdom, with 
which our trade has by no means yet reached the dimen- 
sions that were expected, and that are still attainable. The 
King of Siam has shown the most laudable desire to 
promote railway schemes within his territory, and quite 
recently he is stated to have guaranteed the expense for a 
systematic survey of a railway from Bangkok to Raheng. 
Subject to that survey proving satisfactory a powerful group 
of financiers, who form the syndicate headed by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, has guaranteed the necessary capital to construct 
this trunk line through Siam. When Siam has done this 
large share of the work of opening up Indo-China on her 
own resources, and by the use of her own credit, it will be 
impossible for the Indian Government to withhold its 
support from the short link line that is to connect Moul- 
main and Raheng. The probability seems to be that while 
Siam is constructing this line we shall be perfecting our 
railway system in our own Burmese territory, and that our 
railway will have reached, and perhaps crossed the Salween 
before the Siamese have arrived at Raheng. We shall then 
be in a position to take an impartial view of the question as 
to the best line for connecting the frontier of Yunnan with 
the Bay of Bengal; and it is perhaps prudent to recollect 
that, while the main object to be attained in this quarter is 
to tap China on her south-west frontier, there are certain 
preliminary steps which have to be taken, and that it is 
only after their accomplishment that we shall be in a position 
to give a decisive opinion as to the superior merits of Mr. 
Hallett’s scheme, long and ably urged by Mr. Colquhoun 
and himself, over that sketched by Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Sherriff among others. 

The exploitation of Siam is not confined to the construc- 
tion of a main line of railway up the Mekong. The mineral 
wealth of that kingdom is well known. The gold-fields of 
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Siam have attracted attention in the London market, and 
may yet realise all that has been expected from them. Tin 
and timber constitute the main wealth of the southern or 
Malayan dependencies of the King of Siam. Pahang and 
Patani are associated with divers hopes of extracting hidden 
treasures from the earth. Patani was famous in English 
commercial annals three centuries ago. Its queen was our 
good friend, and the East India Company believed that its 
tin would convert it into an Asiatic Cornwall. How these 
expectations were dashed to the ground may be learnt from 
Dr. Anderson’s interesting narrative of early English enter- 
prise in Siam, which is reviewed on another page. It may 
be hoped that, with better management, the absence of 
foreign competitors, and a more cordial co-operation on the 
part of the Siamese ruler, these hopes of the seventeenth 
century will show practical and gratifying fruition before the 
nineteenth has reached its close. 

China, the remaining Asiatic country in which English 
capital might find a profitable occupation on a large scale, is 
in some respects the most important after India. It has 
great population, resources, and trade. If the Chinese 
Government once committed itself to a policy of railway 
construction, and if the Chinese public once showed its 
cordial approbation of that policy, there is no Asiatic country to 
which English capital would flow more freely and abundantly 
than China; but these are two large ‘‘ifs.” At the present 
moment he would be a bold man who would undertake to 
declare confidently what Chinese policy and Chinese opinions 
are on the subject of railways and their accompanying intro- 
duction into the Middle Kingdom of foreign influence and 
habits. We confine ourselves to the remark that other and 
less important countries of Asia will benefit by the continua- 
tion of China’s policy of seclusion. 

The main object of this survey of Asiatic countries is to 
show that a wide and profitable field lies open to the British 
investor in the East. No doubt every scheme that is put 
forward will not prove successful. Some will suffer from 
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bad management, others will not realise the exaggerated 

predictions of their founders, and all will be liable to 

vicissitudes of fortune arising from either political changes 

or unexpected commercial depression. But a very large 

proportion will be attended with results beneficial to the 

countries concerned, and to the English investor. New 

regions will be opened up, the undeveloped wealth of some 

of the most fertile countries in the world will be brought 
into the common market, and the productions of the loom 

and the factory will be carried without difficulty to the doors 
of numerous and backward populations. What is not less 
important is that, owing to the stimulus thus supplied, the 
English capitalist will take the lead in exploiting a part of 
the old world with which he has politically and commercially 
the closest associations. With the prospect of less gain, 
and without any stimulating national interest, he has ex- 
pended and lost millions inthe New World. If the English 
capitalist acted on any deliberate plan, he would exclude 
Russia and the whole of the New World, with the possible 
exception of Canada, from his operations. The Old World, 
and in that is fortunately included the whole of Africa, would 
supply sufficient objects for his support to last him for many 
centuries, and in no states will he find better employment 
and more ample reward for his money than in those which 
have been indicated, and which form the southern division of 
the continent of Asia. 
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WOULD INDIA GAIN BY THE EXTINCTION OF 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT ? 


Ir is an interesting question, though strictly academical, but 
young India may read with profit remarks made by one, who 
deeply loves the people, and has made the study of the 
subject one of his chief thoughts for nearly half a century. 
Of course, the people of every country prefer to be ruled 
by rulers of the same race, language, and religion as them- 
selves, as, in addition to the national sentiment of independ- 
ence and immunity from possible foreign oppression, there 
is the pleasing feature of the loaves and fishes and surplus 
revenue finding its way into native coffers. But this is a 
kind of dream of Utopia. Independent nations must them- 
selves consist of an independent and united people, with a 
power for self-government, strong enough to maintain its 
own independence, and sufficiently united as to avoid dis- 
integration. The provinces known as British India have at 
no time until now been united under one rule, nor have 


| they in themselves the elements of which unity is formed, 
nor for the last eight hundred years have they ever enjoyed 


independence. If we were to give credence to the stump- 
agitators, British India was a free, flourishing, united, inde- 
pendent kingdom, until Great Britain laid hands upon it. 
Dreams pass through the minds of native enthusiasts, that, 
were the British rule withdrawn, free India would still 
remain an undivided kingdom, ruled by its own sovereign 
or parliament. But the condition of a European State, 
fashioned under the slow discipline of centuries, is far 
different from that of a congeries of kingdoms and provinces, 
the inhabitants of which have no unity of sentiment or 
language, and which were never united before, disliking each 
other rather more than their common foe and conqueror. 
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If the leading spirits of New India were wise, they 
would calmly and coldly sum up the advantages, which they 
now enjoy relatively to other Oriental nations in the nine- 
teenth century. It is of no use contrasting their circumstances 
with those of European nations. History tells us, that there 
will be strong and superior races, and weak and inferior 
ones. The British nation had in its youth to cope with the 
Romans, the Danes, the Saxons, and Normans; in its old 
age it may have to hold its own against new enemies, but it 
is small, compact, insular, and united, and India has not that 
advantage. The census has revealed to us the manifold 
differences of race, religion, language, and degree of culture, 
and this feature of its population has rendered its subjection 
to the British power possible, and renders the idea of a free 
independent country highly problematical. 

India is not a colony in any sense of the word. 
Australia and the Dominion of Canada represent the typical 
colony: Malta and Gibraltar represent the isolated fortress. 
India is a congeries of subject kingdoms, a mere geo- 
graphical expression, kept in military subjection by a 
distant European nation, but under circumstances unparal- 
leled in ancient or modern history. If we go back to the 
earliest ages, we find that the practice of the Assyrian or 
Babylonian conqueror was to transplant a conquered people. 
When a stronger race on the warpath, from causes which 
impelled them, but of which at this distance of time we can- 
not appreciate the force, occupied a country, as the Hebrews 
occupied Palestine, or the great Aryan invaders Northern 
India and Europe, they exterminated all that opposed them ; 
and of the poor remnant part fled into wild and hilly tracts, 
and maintained a precarious independence, as the Kolarian 
races in Central India, or became hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in the settlements of the conqueror. Such 
was the law of uncivilised man. By the time of Alexander 
the Great, populations had so far settled down, that native 
kingdoms under Greek alien sovereigns were established at 


Babylon, Antioch, and in Egypt. Insensibly these dynasties 
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adopted the habits and customs of their people. Not so the 
Roman empire: the whole known world was held subject to 
the Imperial city, whence pretors and pro-consuls were 
sent out to rule over subject provinces, and there is much 
analogy between this system, and the one adopted by 
European nations in modern days. A _ study of the 
writings of Cicero during his government of Cilicia, and of 
Pliny during his government of Bithynia, is not unprofitable. 
The British Islands, Gaul, North Africa, Western Asia, 
were for centuries ruled, or rather misruled, in this way; 
there was not a thought for the welfare of the people 
governed. 

In the Middle Ages we find the detestable system of the 
Spaniards in South America, and of the Portuguese in East 
and West Africa. The rule of the Dutch in the Indian 
Archipelago was, and is, on purely commercial and selfish 
principles, as low and unsympathetic a form of government 
as can be imagined ; a kind of survival of the principles of 
the old East India Company of the last century, when the 
first, last, and only, object of the State-officials was the 
company’s investment and the shareholders’ dividend. 

The French occupy their subject territories as military 
positions, and an area for protected French commerce. By 
a strange inconsistency they admit representatives (French- 
men by birth) of the subject state into their republican 
Chamber ; but the governor of the province is generally a 
soldier, and the administration is upon military principles, 
I have visited Algeria and Tunisia, which are now ruled by 
a civil governor, but vast tracts of land have been confis- 
cated, and French settlers located surrounded by Mahometans. 
This is a dangerous experiment. The only European 
language allowed to be taught in schools is French, and an 


attempt is made to introduce that language among the people ; 
on the other hand, peace is maintained, order secured, and 
no signs of oppression were manifest. The French army 
in these two North African provinces, with a population of a 
very few millions, exceeds in number the British army in 
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India, and a conscript army has to be relieved every three 
years, as the term of service is over. 

The Russian administration of subject provinces is 
purely military ; they are lean provinces with an enormous 
area, great distances to traverse, and no return adequate to 
the expenditure. No attempt at civilisation meets the eye, 
beyond the priceless boon of peace and railways. European 
colonists are found ready to occupy land; and the natives 
are, in a great number, Christians of the Georgian and 
Armenian Churches. I lately visited Trans-Caucasia as far 
as the Caspian Sea, and considered well the aptitude of the 
Russian Civil officials. With an intimate knowledge of 
every detail of the administration of the Punjab, including 
Peshawar and the Deérajat, from the date of annexation in 
1849, it is inconceivable to me, how in the event, more 
possible than probable, of Russia penetrating the Afghan 
passes, and occupying, by force of arms, the Punjab as far as 
the Satlaj, it could carry on the administration. It must be 
recollected, that the railway system would have ceased to 
run; the retiring British army would have removed the 
rolling stock, broken up the bridges, destroyed the stations, 
and torn up the line; and Russia could not replace them. 
All the civil officials, native and British, would have dis- 
appeared; the navigation of the Indus being blocked in 
Sindh, all export and import commerce would disappear; and 
the length of the way to Tiflis in Trans-Caucasia, and Tash- 
kend on the Amu Darya, would render the position of the 
invaders most hazardous. The British officials have by long 
experience mastered the art of governing without bullying, 
of being firm without harshness, sympathetic without weak- 
ness, conducting all business in the language of the people, 


keeping the soldiery out of sight. How different would be 
the Russian system ! 

What shall be said of the Turkish administration of 
subject provinces ? An entire absence of the first elementary 
conception of good government, imperfect investigations, 
cruel punishments, organized plunder, rabid intolerance, in- 
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security of highways, corruption of officials in power. I 
only allude to it, because, if the controlling power of Great 
Britain were withdrawn, such would probably be the form 
of government, which the people of India would enjoy for 
the next century, varied by the carnage and wholesale 
desolation of a new crop of such soldiers of fortune as Tipu, 
Sivagi, and Ranjit Singh. 

With regard to the administration of British India since 
the year 1840, I can speak with some degree of knowledge, 
and an entire absence of partiality or prejudice. I have 
little to be thankful for personally to the great Government, 
for I left India without pension, having nine months’ 
residence wanting in twenty-five years of service, and with- 
out honours, though present in great battles, and charged 
with the administration of virgin provinces under my great 
master, John Lawrence. The attempt has been made by the 
Government of British India, and successfully, and con- 
tinuously made, to give British India the very best form of 
government, that the circumstances of the nineteenth 
century permitted, on the sole condition of submission to 
our rule. In that form of government were included many 
principles impossible to any government in Europe, even 
to their own subjects in Europe, but freely conceded by us 
to our subjects in India. Free trade, free religion, free 
education, free Press, free right of assembly, free power of 
movement in or out of the realm, free sale and acquisition 
of land, free agriculture, absence of poll tax or military 
conscription ; no forced labour, no distinction of class, no 
personal disqualifications and State religion. In no country 
of Europe, not even our own, are all these essentials to be 
found. The utmost publicity is given to every act of 
authority: in all the prisons of British India there is no one 
political offender; there are no exiles of Siberia, no 
détenus of New Caledonia. 

The danger to India may arise from three causes, all of 
which may be in force at the same time: an invasion from 


the NorthW-est frontier, an uprising of the people of India, 
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or such a weakness of the power of Great Britain, as to 
diminish seriously the military garrison, or withdraw it 
altogether. Let us consider each calmly. It is idle to 
suppose, that it is possible or desirable to prevent or retard 
the process of civilisation of Northern Asia, which has 
fallen to the lot of Russia. It may, or may not, happen, 
that the Russian kingdom may break like a great steamer, 
owing to the extreme length of its keel. We must recollect 
also, that the idea of constitutional rights is developing 
amidst the Russian people, and that there may be domestic 
troubles at hand. Those also, who have had to do with the 
conquest of subject nations, may think that the annexation 
of Turkey, Persia and India, of one, or other, or all three, 
may prove a meal, which will choke the stork which 
swallows them. It would seem that an attack upon India 
would rather be as a feint, while the less difficult annexation 
of Persia, and the access thereby to the Indian Ocean, would 
be the object. 

The greater danger is the growth of discontent among 
the natives of India, a kind of Irish desire for Home Rule, 
an insensate craving for constitutional rights, a seditious 
Press compelling an unwilling Government to restrict its 
freedom, and a spirit of disloyalty on the part of the British 
interlopers : this term is not used in an offensive sense, but 
as the only one, that can express a class of educated re- 
spectable men, aliens in birth, sojourners in India for a 
limited time only in their own personal interests, and who 
can have no more right to interfere with the affairs of the 
empire than they would have in Russia, or Turkey, or the 
Dominion of Canada. Such alien communities in the midst 
of a population numerically superior, and differing in race, 
religion, and language, are notoriously timorous, short- 
sighted, and outrageously selfish. On the other hand, the 
excess of liberty, allowed by the Government to a race, to 
whom liberty was previously unknown, and the educational 


advantages and political knowledge of certain classes, must 


bring with it strange consequences, the nature of which we 
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cannot predict. Liberty can only be used wisely by those 
who can distinguish betwixt liberty and license; and the 
learning acquired from high education is something very 
different from political wisdom, which can distinguish 
betwixt what is desirable and what is possible, and what 
changes are more pregnant of danger to existing good 
things than likely to produce permanent benefit. 

The third danger is equally real. In case of a long 
European war, or an invasion of Great Britain, it may prove 
impossible to maintain the garrison of India; and there is 
no question, that on that garrison the hold upon India 
depends; the moment our strength is doubted, the be- 
ginning of the end is at hand. 

It is forgotten, that with the withdrawal of the strong 
impartial government, colourless in matters of religion, the 
old strife betwixt the Hindu and Mahometan would re- 
commence. An attempt to blend together the different 
races and religions has failed, and at the very first op- 
portunity dormant antipathies would wake up, unsoftened 
by time, education, or social contact. Ancient feuds would 
blaze out into perpetual conflicts, rousing undying religious 
animosities, destruction of property and sacrifice of life. 
Such troubles do not arise from the thinking few, but from 
the uneducated, unthinking masses, the refuse of the great 
cities. We know what they did during the mutinies of 
1857. 

The long Pax Britannica, accompanied by a strong urban 
and rural police, has extended the area of cultivation far 
beyond the dreams of the last generation. In times of in- 
ternal turbulence, or foreign invasion, the villages are 
deserted, the fields drop out of cultivation, the breadth of 
the land under corn or other crop is sensibly reduced. In 
the time of piping peace, the means of supporting life, and 
the number of the population, and the rude comforts of life 
are indefinitely increased. Those, who have had to do with the 
settlement and the collection of the State-revenue, know 
this well: the sites of deserted villages are found in the 
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jungle, and a few years after, new villages or hamlets have 
sprung up in the centre of a newly cultivated area, which 
has had a long fallow. It may be argued cynically, that 
such fallows are a law of nature, and a superabundant 
population has to be thinned down by one of the three 
scourges : war, famine, or pestilence: it matters not which. 
Still, the thought of the misery caused to a peaceful 
agricultural population dwelling by millions in thousands of 
villages, and hundreds of market towns, by the withdrawal 
of the strong arm which enforces order, cannot be con- 
templated without deep anxiety. The loss of prestige to 
the British nation, and of wealth to the British trader 
is as nothing, when weighed in the balance with 
the overwhelming woe brought upon a peaceful population 
placed suddenly, after a long enervating period of pro- 
tection and prosperity, at the mercy of alien Oriental 
hordes, or the scum of their own cities. 

At the time of the break-up of the Mahometan empire 
in Northern India, after the battle of Paniput, the power of 
Delhi was wounded to the heart; the Maratha army had 
driven back the Afghans; the Punjab was without a ruler; 
the leaders of the agricultural classes, who had adopted the 
new faith of the Sikhs, seized upon the country and par- 
titioned it among themselves. It is narrated, how horsemen 
were sent to every village withina certain limit, who merely 
threw a shoe or a turban or a waistband into the village, as 
a token that they had annexed it, and passed on to the next. 
Castles sprang up in every central village; the highways ceased 
to be safe ; all outlying villages were deserted ; all reality or 
even form of government ceased to exist; Mahometan places 
of worship were destroyed, and revenge taken for the insults 
and outrages of centuries. Forty years ago I used to listen 
to these stories from greybeards who had themselves taken 
apart in the uprising, or younger men who had heard of 
it from their fathers. Ranjit Singh by force and fraud 
united them into one kingdom, and on his death we annexed 


that kingdom, and I took part in the annexation. 
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Asia has ever been the field of such events. In the 
dawn of history, just before the fall of Nineveh, there was 
an irruption of Scythians into Media; and there is, as it 
were, a law by which the poor and hardy races are periodi- 
cally directed upon the civilised and therefore effeminate 
kingdoms, to shake, ravage, and overturn. This prevents 
their stagnating with corruption, or purges, as in the case of 
Imperial Rome, the Augean stables of hopeless, shameless, 
corruption. 

But it might be urged that the long period of British rule 
had swept away the memory and the possibility of such up- 
risings; that the people had forgotten the habits of their 
ancestors. The story ofthe mutinies of 1857 may help to 
remove the illusion. For more than fifty years the districts 
round Delhi had been under British rule, lightly assessed, 
with every possible advantage. None but those in extreme 
old age could remember the bad days of the Maratha armies 
and the siege of walled villages, and the severe punishment 
dealt out to the freebooters. Still, within a few weeks after 
the mutiny at Mirat, the country was in a blaze; all the old 
practices revived ; every vestige of civilisation was destroyed, 
and obsolete forms of crime came into existence. There are 
tribes peculiarly addicted to plunder, and though not one of 
them could have had any training, they took to the ways of 
their ancestors without hesitation. 

Now, if any disasters were to happen to the French 
arms, Algeria would be up in revolt in an instant, as it was 
in 1870. The size of the country is limited; all are 
Mahometans, though of two races; but in some rude way a 
government would be established, as good as that of its 
neighbours, Morocco and Tunisia. So in Trans-Caucasia, 
if the arm of Russia were shortened, very little time would 
be required to resuscitate the ancient kingdoms of Georgia 
and Armenia. The petty mountain chiefs of the Caucasus, 
and the three million of Turks in Trans-Caucasia, and the 
adjoining provinces of Azerbijan in Persia would unite and 
form a kingdom: the population is so inconsiderable, the 
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wealth so restricted, the progress of civilisation so slight, 
that there would be no difficulty: it would be merely an 
addition to the political world of more little kingdoms like 
Servia, Bulgaria, &c., troublesome but not dangerous. The 
commerce of the world would scarcely feel the effects of the 
submersion under the ocean of the whole of the French and 
Russian subject province. They bear the same proportionate 
value to the world that the French possessions in India bear 
to the area of India. It is on record how on one occasion 
when war was imminent with France, it was proposed 
temporarily to annex Pondicherry, and it was found that a 
‘“‘ Naik and four” was the only additional force required. 

But, if British India were to be convulsed by internal 
tumult, its roads and rivers would cease to be traversable ; 
its extensive agricultural productions would perish in their 
distant provinces ; its manufactures would wither ; it would 
cease to be a great consumer of European imports, and a 
mine out of which fortunes could be extracted ; and the loss 
would be felt in every centre of commerce in Europe. Any 
one who examined the commercial statistics of the period 
would become aware of the extreme importance of India ; 
it must be remembered, that an income of sixty millions 
is spent in salaries, military and civil supplies: the sudden 
stoppage of the pension list would create a sensation in 
every town in England. 

But our real attention should be directed, not to the 
ruin of thousands in Europe, which would be caused by the 
loss of India, but to the perils to which India would be 
exposed. Let not the eloquent orator in the native 
congress, or the audacious editor of the native paper, 
suppose that with the retirement of the British officials 
would commence his innings: let him be assured, that he is 
but a creature of the European system, and that he would be 
consumed, like a moth in the candle, by the first blaze of 
popular feeling. Room would be made for men of sterner 
material than his. In times of peace, the warlike tribes of 
the North are silent, because their occupation is gone, and 
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the talkative men of the pen and ready voice put themselves 
forward. Asa rule, the fighting races of north India, in 
whose midst I lived many years, cannot read or write, and 
the educated classes of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
notoriously cannot fight. On the eve of the battle of 
Mahardajpur, the Bengali Hindu clerks of the office of the 
Governor General represented to the Secretary, “that they 
‘belonged to a non-fighting race, and asked leave to retire 
“to Agra until the issue of the day was decided.” It is 
understood, that not a single soldier is recruited from the 
millions of Bengal; and yet in the hour of commotion, 
caused by the withdrawal of the British in India, the issue 
will depend upon hard fighting, not on eloquent speech 
making. The Press, the Post Office, the Congress, the 
colleges, the clubs, the debating societies, would all 
disappear, when the great struggle for supremacy was 
being fought. 

Nor would the ignoble scions of the existing dynasties 
fare much better. With the exception of the Rajput 
dynasties of central India, and the lower Himalaya, all the 
mushroom dynasties, which now exist, sprang into being at 
a later date than the charter of the East India Company. A 
robber chief, successful in the hour of confusion, founded 
them and maintained them by unscrupulous valour ; but the 
valour has long since left their descendants. The tinge of 
European education has made them still more unequal to the 
task of profiting by the disappearance of the Imperial 
Government. It would be difficult for them to grasp the 
situation in all its bearings : some might be tempted to launch 
out in a career of conquest ; others might be satisfied by 
strengthening their own fortress, and preparing to fight for 
their own. But they will have the population to deal with, 
and in all probability some successful soldier, or robber 
chieftain of the well-known Indian type, will appear on the 
field, very unscrupulous, very determined, and very cruel ; 
at any rate they would be real men and not bloated, 
effeminate, self-indulgent princelings. 
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In the struggle, the railways would cease to be worked ; 
locomotion and postal telegraphic communication would 
have stopped; it is idle to suppose that petty upstarts 
would be able to maintain such luxuries of civilisation ; they 
rather dislike them. I recollect the Maharaja of Pateala, 
refusing to allow me to open a post office in Pateala, while 
he rather approved of female infanticide, if conducted 
decently. The editor of a newspaper, or the speaker at a 
grievance meeting, would have but a brief shrift, if they fell 
into the hands of the robber chieftains, who could not bear 
patiently language such as the British Government only 
laughs at. Even in the event of Russia or France suc- 
ceeding to the empire of India, the occupation of these 
patriots would be gone; as the British Government is the 
only one in existence, that estimates the value of free Press 
and free speech so highly, that it allows itself to be abused, 
calumniated, and misrepresented by its subjects. The Press 
would be confiscated, and the Hall of Assembly locked up 
by the Russian and French police, on the same principle, 
that we muzzle our dogs, and extinguish incendiaries. Let 
them be wise in time and consider this. 

There exist, no doubt, serious evils in the present 
system, but it is difficult to see how they can be remedied : 
the superb albocracy, which seem to get worse and worse, 
and every mean white, or European maid-servant or rail- 
way official, is considered as something superior to the 
Rajput noble of a hundred generations, with great nobility 
of bearing and character. There is a constant drawing 
away of the wealth of India to England, as Englishmen 
grow fat on accumulations made in India, while the Indian 
remains as lean as ever. The same kind of thing went on 
in Ireland from the reign of Charles I. to that of Victoria. 
Every post of dignity and high emolument, civil and 
military, is held by a stranger and foreigner; the Russians 


avoid this error. All native aspirations are crushed, and 
there is a daily-increasing estrangement between the two 
races. The officers of the old native army, and the old 
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class of civilians, who lived among the people, who loved them, 
and spoke their language, are gone. There are not many 
now, round whon, in the hour of peril, the chiefs and better 
classes would rally, and who by their own personal in- 
fluence could raise a regiment ; the lower classes seem to 
be getting poorer and poorer. The public officer lives 
more and more a European life, surrounded by family com- 
forts, and constantly backwards and forwards to England. 
This may be more moral, more comfortable, and more 
respectable, but it is not the way, in which the empire of 
India was founded and maintained in past decades. It does 
not require much wisdom to manage a district. 

“Nescis mi fili guantuld sapientia mundus regitur,” but 
it does require sympathy and kindliness of spirit. The men 
of the old type were men of vigour, of mental and physical 
strength, mighty horsemen, and ready writers; men, who 
knew their work and were not afraid to do it, for they could 
strike like a hammer, cut like a razor, and revolve like a 
wheel: they cared little for vituperation or saucy language 
in the Indian Press, for each of them knew, that he was 
just the gate post, that every old bull butted at, and every 
young calf tried to defile ; and he went steadily on the course 
laid down for him. In the last forty years, the Punjab, 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, and the Assigned Districts, 
have been managed by men such as the above described. It 
rests with the present generation not to throw away what 
has been handed down to them. 

The question of the hour is, How long? How long? 
Each year the thread, which attaches British India to Great 
Britain, is undergoing greater tension and becoming weaker. 
The methods by which in sterner ages Oriental people were 
kept in subjection are exhausted, and offend the conscience: 
they used to be done, and not reported by special corres- 
pondents. The wholesale destruction of a nation by the 
Israelites on their move from Egypt, the high-handed 
policy of Nebuchadnezzar in deporting conquered tribes to 
another region, the slaughter of Genghiz and Timur, and 
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the piles of heads heaped up before a conquered city, the 
killing of women and children, as practised by the Israelites, 
are out of date. We read of them with horror and disgust. 
And yet the government has to be carried on: in Europe 
(excepting Ireland and Poland), it may be possible to rule 
by forms of law, constitutional machinery, and trials by jury, 
and in time of peace we try to do so in India; but in time of 
trouble we have a hard problem to solve: “ Inter arma silent 
leges.” I have had repeatedly to face it. 

In my travels in Algeria, Russia south of the Caucasus, 
andthe Turkish Empire, I have listened to terrible stories, and 
reflected how I should have acted under the circumstances, 
the nature of which I could realize. During the Mutinies 
in 1857, I was cognisant of outrages as great: the fearful 
vengeance taken at Delhi: slaughtered princes, offenders 
swung off without trial, wells filled up with bodies of 
mutineer Sepoys, blowing up of temples, blowing away of 
mutineers from guns, confiscation of property, forcible 
carrying off of women, gallows standing in permanence and 
used daily, summary trial and conviction and execution, men 
sent to the rear and cut up by the soldiery, Mahometans 
hung in pigskins, or their bodies reduced to ashes at the 
foot of the gallows. All the actors have passed away to 
their account. Revolutions and rebellions, and re-assertion 
of authority, cannot be effected by rosewater and etiquette 
politicians. I came home in 1864 in the same ship with 
Garibaldi, the Liberator of Italy, and told him some of these 
things: his remark was that the English after all were 
‘“‘veramente Tedeschi,” or in reality as bad as Austrians, of 
whom they had had such experience in Italy. 

If the state of India were to become such as that of 
Ireland is now, if we were fools enough to jeopardize our 
empire to enable the absentee landlords to levy exorbitant 
rents from the hereditary resident tenants of their purchased 
estates, if no attempt be made to interest the better class in 


the maintenance of our rule, the end will be near. The 
consequences to India will be terrible. We saw what it was 
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during the Mutinies, and the marvel was, that the tempest 
so soon subsided when a large British army arrived: but 
let it not be forgotten, that it may occur again, and there be 
no British reinforcements available. The card-house may 
fall to the ground, and the British interlopers, who in the 
hour of their opportunity did their best to malign and 
weaken the patient Government which protected them, will 
be swept out of the land. If they were wise, if they were 
able to realize the precarious position of British commerce 
in India, they would support the Government; and let them 
take the opinion of one, who has carefully considered the 
policy of all the existing governments to their subject 
provinces, that there is not one, which equals or comes near 
to the Government of India, in the simple desire to do 
justice to the people whom they govern, without distinction 
of race or religion. It is impossible to allow an alien 
Briton special privileges in a country occupied by a great 
and ancient people like the people of India, whose ancestors 
were highly civilised at a period, when our forefathers were 
mere savages in skins. Let us only reflect what the world 
owes to India. If they borrowed the germs of the 
Phenician alphabet, they elaborated it to such an extent, 
that the Indian alphabet is one of the notable landmarks 
in science: they invented those numerals falsely called 
Arabic, which superseded the clumsy notation of the 
Romans: they taught the world the elements of grammar ; 
and until a knowledge of Sanskrit was acquired, the 
mechanism of the Greek and Latin languages remained 
unexplained. In astronomy they went ahead; in archi- 
tecture they have left monuments of unrivalled beauty: we 
are slowly finding our way through the wealth of their 
monumental inscriptions on rocks or pillars, and in caves ; 
in poetry and deep speculations as to the origin of mortal 
things, and the relation of the soul to the great Creator, 
they stand unrivalled. Over and above, and independent 
of, the great Hindu sages, came the great creations of the 
Mahometan new birth, and for nearly eight hundred years 
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the two streams ran parallel, both at length merging into, 
and coming under, the control of the colleges of British 
India. 

If a stranger from another hemisphere were to visit the 
Indian Council Chamber, how surprised he would be to 
hear one member rise, and without further comment, propose 
a bill to amend the law regulating the marriage of Fire- 
worshippers; another member would introduce a bill to 
check systematic infanticide in the families of people of 
high station and respectability, by whose ancient customs 
female blood relations did not exist ; a third member would 
press a measure with the smack of the nineteenth century, 
providing for the education of the lowest classes, the 
sweeper and the helot, who had no more conception of 
instruction than the birds twittering in the trees. 

Foreigners, who have made a hasty tour through India, 
are surprised at the stoic calm, with which the British 
official gazes at all that is around him, which strikes the 
' new-comer with intense interest; the fact is, that the 
novelty is worn off and the interest pared down by the 
incessant hard work and grinding responsibilities. During 
my quarter of a century in India it was one unceasing drive 
backwards and forwards from Allahabad to Lahore, in the two 
provinces, to both of which I belonged, and every district of 
both of which I had visited. Many things now occur to me 
which I much wish that I had paid attention to. Oh, for an 
hour with one of my old friends, to explain a matter which 
must remain unsolved! Oh, that I had made better use of my 
opportunities amidst a virgin population, in the midst of 
whom I dropped in their simplicity and my freshness! It is 
too late now; all my old friends of forty-five years ago have 
been consumed on the funeral pyre, or put away in a shallow 
Mahometan grave, perhaps to be pulled out the next night by 
a jackal; but I remember their faces and characters still. 
What an imperfect idea of human life in its entirety 


must those have, who have not visited the East, and con- 
templated the ways of men in one of the three great 
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developments, the Mahometan of west Asia, the Indian, and 
the Chino-Japanese! The Arabian Nights and many 
portions of the Holy Scriptures have a strange fascination, 
because they lift up the curtain, and permit an imperfect 
glance into an oriental world; but to the sojourner for years 
in the East, all these things are clothed in a wondrous 
reality. He has himself walked the bazaars at night in the 
disguise of a native, and listened to the chattering of the 
people, and spied out the hidden grievances and sorrows 
of the poor. In the courts of native chieftains he has 
known of favourites who sprung up to greatness like the 
mustard-tree, and, behold, an evil day came, and they 
were gone! Who has not looked out on the parching 
desert and watched the camels? Who is not familiar 
with the long row of so-called worshippers going through 
the drill of afternoon prayer in the Mosque? Who 
is not familiar with the jars of the forty thieves, the 
hunchbacked tailor, the story-teller, the letter-writer, the 
water-carrier, the veiled woman, the minaret, and the pipe ? 
The unpronounceable names resolve themselves into 
intelligible syllables to our practised ear, and our servants 
answer to the call of the very names chronicled in the most 
fascinating of romances. But the field of romance and fable 
is now terribly circumscribed. Modern cyclopzdias and 
maps have left no open space for the islands of the Blest, 
or for the wanderings of Sindbad. No climes are now 
beyond the postman, the tax-gatherer, the newspaper-corres- 
pondent, and the grievance-monger. Imagination once ‘had 
a free scope; we have gained materially, but we have lost 
the charms of fancy. We have to regard the well-being of 
India as one of the serious problems of the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century, and I ask the young patriot to 
remember the sad lament :— 


*J was well: wishing to be better, hcre I am.” 


Rosert N. Cust. 
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THE TURKS IN CRETE. 


Tue island of Crete, which is now attracting attention as 
the focus of the continual agitation for Home Rule among 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, was the latest acquisition 
of the Turks in Europe. They conquered it in one of their 
last failing efforts for the propagation of the True Faith by 
the sword of the Holy War; and at the same time they 
wrested the fortress of Neuhausel in Hungary from the 
Emperor of Germany, and that of Kaminiek on the Dniester 
from the Poles. But these two latter conquests they were 
obliged soon after to yield up again to victorious Christen- 
dom at the peace of Carlowitz, when the Osmanlis with 
astonishment saw themselves for the first time compelled to 
resign territories that had been sanctified by the rule of 
Islam to the hands of the infidels. But Crete has remained 
Moslem now for more than two hundred years, for the 
second time in her history. Along with Sicily, the Balearic 
Isles, and many other lands of the Mediterranean, Crete was 
overrun by the Saracens in the first century of the Muham- 
madan era: and the Arabs of Spain founded there a 
piratical state which preyed on Christian commerce for three 
hundred years. These sea-rovers landed on the island by 
chance, and their Amir, seeing the fruitfulness of the soil 
and the wealth of the Christian cities, and ambitious to found 
a new State, burned the ships which had brought them ; and 
so forced his unwilling men to forget their homes in Spain, 
and to conquer a new one in the island, which now took the 
name of Candia from the ‘“ Khandak,” or trench which had 
surrounded the first hasty encampment of the invaders. 

In the tenth century, during the decadence of the Arab 
power, the Byzantine Emperor, Nicephorus Phocas, recon- 
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quered the island for the Cross, and exterminated the 
followers of the Crescent with the most ferocious cruelty. 
In the disruption and decay of the Roman Empire of the 
East, the possession of Crete became the object of contention 
between the Genoese and the Venetians, and the prize 
finally fell into the clutches of the latter, and remained in 
their hands for four hundred years. 

Meantime the Ottoman Turks had succeeded to the 
heritage of the Cesars, and had rapidly conquered for them- 
selves an Empire extending from Baghdad on the Tigris to 
Buda on the Danube. They soon came into collision with 
the Venetians in the Levant, and drove them successively 
from many of the islands of the Greek archipelago. Sultan 
Selim the Second, nick-named the Drunken, made war on 
them to obtain possession of Cyprus, which he coveted for 
the sake of its famous wine. The island was overrun by 
the overwhelming hosts of the Musalman; and though the 
Venetians succeeded in arming all the maritime powers of 
the Mediterranean against the common enemy, and totally 
destroyed the Turkish navy in the great battle of Lepanto, 
they were at last compelled to purchase the safety of their 
remaining possessions in the Levant by the formal cession of 
Cyprus to the Sultan. They still retained Crete, and the 
seven Ionian islands, and the small isle of Tino in the 
Cyclades: and in the possession of these they remained 
unmolested by their formidable neighbour for about seventy 
years more. The feeble character of the later Sultans of the 
House of Othman, the maladministration of their Govern- 
ment, the insubordination of their soldiery, the rebellions 
raised in the provinces by the pashas, all combined to 
paralyse the energies of the Turkish nation and to divert its 
attention from foreign war. 

The Turks at this time firmly believed that they were 
destined to become the conquerors and possessors of the 
whole of Europe: of ‘the seven infidel kingdoms of the 
Farang,” as they themselves called it. Their rise had been 
so rapid, their success so enormous, that they fully believed 
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themselves to be the chosen champions destined to convert 
the whole world to the true faith. | Bajazet Yilderim swore 
that he would stable his horse in St. Peter’s, and use the 
high altar for his manger. When each new Sultan on his 
accession visited the barracks of the Janissaries, he made a 
stock speech to the soldiers ‘“‘ that he would meet them again 
at Kizil Alma (the Red Apple),” meaning the City of Rome, 
ripe like a fruit to fall into their hands. After their conquest 
of the kingdom of Hungary, they expected next to conquer 
Germany, and from thence to pass on to France and Spain. 
But Suliman the Magnificent besieged Vienna in vain, and 
his successors waged a tedious war for thirteen years with 
the German Emperor, which left both sides just where they 
began, and the Turks had gained no further acquisitions 
Civil and domestic broils had sapped the strength of the state 
and wasted the energies of the nation. The people at length 
became impatient at the long interruption of their career of 
conquest: the world still remained unbelieving: the 
frontiers of Islam were no further advanced. Sultan Murad 
the Terrible collected a great armament for an expedition 
against Malta, but he died before the preparations were com- 
pleted. An accident diverted the storm of war to the shores 
of Crete. 

The Turks had long cast covetous eyes upon Crete; it 
was the largest island of the Levant, and it angered them 
that an outpost of the Christians should thus be wedged into 
the circle of their dominions as it were, lying between Egypt 
and the Morea. Sultan Ahmad the First had hankered after 
Crete ; and the Turks have a story that he asked all his sons 
in succession to promise to conquer Crete for him, when 
they were grown to man’s estate. He said to the eldest, 
“My Osman, wilt thou conquer Creta for me?” ‘ What 
have I to do with Creta?” replied the boy; ‘I will con- 
quer the land of the white Russian girls, and shed blood 
there.” Accordingly when he was grown up and had suc- 
ceeded his father, Sultan Othman made war on Poland, not 
with much success. Each of the sons successively declined 
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the task of conquering Creta on some pretext or other, till 
it came to the turn of Ibrahim, the least promising of the 
children, who said, ‘ Please God, I will conquer Creta from 
the infidels.” So it came to pass that the second conquest of 
Crete by the Musalmans was commenced in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim, who succeeded his brother Murad the Terrible. 

The Levant was at that time greatly infested by the 
cruisers of the Knights of St. John: “the cursed crossed 
pirates of Malta,” as the Turks called them. It was to 
abate this nuisance that Sultan Murad had determined to 
again attempt the conquest of Malta, which had already 
forced more than one Turkish armament to retire from before 
its walls; but the preparations for the enterprise languished 
under Sultan Ibrahim, who was a weak and vicious volup- 
tuary. 

It happened that his Kizlar Agha (Master of the Maids), 
a black eunuch called Sumbulli (Hyacinth), had been dis- 
placed by some palace intrigue, and had obtained the per- 
mission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Several of the 
ladies of the harem, who were also piously bent upon the 
pilgrimage, were placed under his care for the journey ; 
among them was one who had been purchased when a girl 
for the seraglio of the Sultan, and had after her admission 
proved to be enceinte; she was delivered of a son in the 
harem, and the child accompanied her on the pilgrimage. 
Master Hyacinth conveyed with him many costly effects, and 
forty splendid horses, for whose accommodation the gun- 
deck of the ship on which he embarked was given up; and 
his suite consisted of nearly a thousafid persons, who were 
carried in a huge carrack with him, and in several smaller 
craft accompanying it. The convoy set sail for Alexandria ; 
but off the eastern end of the isle of Crete it was attacked 
by six Maltese gallies. The Turks fought desperately, but 
their ship was so loaded that their guns were useless, and 
the horses broke loose during the fight and increased the 
confusion. The Turkish chronicler, Auliya Effendi, says 
that the Osmanli captain of the ship abused the Kizlar 
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Agha, saying to him, ‘Cursed Arab! did I not tell thee to 
put arms and ammunition into the ship, instead of horses ?” 
and so saying he struck off the unfortunate eunuch’s head 
with a blow of his scimitar, and was himself immediately 
cut down by his retainers. After forty-eight hours’ fighting 
the whole flotilla was taken by the Maltese, who carried 
their prizes into the harbour of Canea, in Crete; some 
accounts say into the port of Kalismena, on the south side 
of the island; but the Turkish chroniclers say, and the Turks 
believed, that it was Canea. Here they divided their spoil, 
sold the horses, and according to the Turkish chronicler, 
violated the women. 

Sultan Ibrahim was furious at the affront put upon him by 
the violation of the sanctity of his harem, and he immedi- 
ately gave orders to complete the fitting out of the expedition 
against Malta. He was greatly incensed against the Vene- 
tians also for having harboured the Maltese squadron; but 
the Bailo, or ambassador, of Venice at the Porte made humble 
apologies, and even, it is said, offered aid to equip the Turk’s 
armament against Malta. The Sultan had really no suffi- 
cient cause of complaint, for the Barbary corsairs were in the 
habit of taking Venetian prizes into Turkish ports; at any 
rate he dissembled his anger, and pretended to be satisfied. 
He had, however, made up his mind to divert the expedition 
from Malta to Crete. He thought the latter would bea 
much easier as well as a more profitable conquest: and he 
was influenced by a favourite who had an old grudge against 
the Venetians. 

This was a renegade Croat, named Joseph Maskovitch, 
who had been captured young by the Turks, and converted 
to Islam by his master, a Bosniack Beg, This latter had a 
great hatred for his Venetian neighbours, which he instilled 
into his protégé, who was now called Yusuf. An imperial 
chamberlain, who was visiting Bosnia, was struck with young 


Yusufs appearance and address, and begged him for the 


Seraglio ; here he became one of the Sultan’s Bostanjis 


(Gardeners) or Palace Guards; then he entered the corps of 
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Baltajis (Halberdiers), and rose from one situation to another 
till he became Capitan Pasha or Lord High Admiral of the 
Turkish Navy: an example of a not uncommon career for a 
Christian captive boy in the Ottoman Empire in those days. 
Yusuf was a favourite with Sultan Ibrahim, and urged him 
to take revenge on the Venetians for their offence in receiving 
the galleys of the Knights of Malta with their prizes. He 
was appointed to the chief command of the combined naval > 
and military expedition, the preparations for which were 
pushed on in the arsenals of the capital with the utmost 
vigour. 

The Turks at that time were still one of the great mili- 
tary powers, and they occupied in European politics much 
the same position as the Russian Empire does to-day. Their 
swollen forces lay on the horizon of Christendom, like a 
threatening thunder-cloud ready to burst and deluge the 
south and east of Europe. All the Christian states paid 
court to the Porte, and submitted to be bullied and insulted 
in the persons of their ambassadors. The Turk would not 
condescend to keep an agent at any European Court, regard- 
ing an embassy as a confession of inferiority. The European 
ambassadors, before they were admitted to an audience of 
the Sultan, were clothed in Turkish robes, and had their 
arms held by Guards during the interview. Their Dragomans 
(Terguman, z.e. Interpreter) were imprisoned and flogged by 
the orders of the Turkish Ministers for any shortcomings in 
diplomatic relations. The French court cultivated relations 
with the Turks the most assiduously, as possible allies 
against Germany. The Turks on their part considered all 
the Christian powers as their natural enemies, and for long 
they never made a peace with any one of them, but always 
a truce only for a certain number of years, at the end of which 
the perpetual war might be renewed. The Peace of Sitva- 
torok with the Emperor of Germany in a.p. 1606 was the 
first instance of a permanent peace being concluded with a 
Christian power. After this they had also admitted Venice 
to the benefit of a lasting peace. 
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The military power of the Osmanlis was still formidable 
in the seventeenth century, although it was already on the 
wane. They had a standing army of a hundred thousand 
men on foot, while such a force was still in its infancy in 
France, Austria, Sweden, and the other European States. 
At a pinch they could put more than two hundred thousand 
men into the field, while the French or Germans could with 
difficulty muster a quarter of that number. Untrained and 
badly disciplined as their soldiers were, they still were 
formidable from their courage and their skill in using their 
weapons. The chief defect of the Turkish armies was the 
lack of military science: their officers knew nothing of 
either strategy or tactics: and though they were excellent 
at sapping and mining, they were ignorant of the art of the 
engineer. All the advantages which their numbers and 
their rude organization gave them over their enemies 
were neutralised by the gross incompetence of their 
commanders. 

The bulk of the Turkish military forces, consisting of 
feudal militia and territorial troops, were under obligation 
to serve only through a summer campaign, and were 
dismissed to their homes on the army going into winter 
quarters. Orders were given early in the spring of 1645 to 
mobilise forces for the approaching expedition. The 
Sanjak Beys of the European provinces were directed to 
rendezvous with their contingents at Salonica: those of 
Bosnia and Albania were to march to Modon, in the Morea, 
to embark there. Seven Sanjaks (standards) of cavalry of 
Anatolia were to rendezvous at the bay of Chashma, opposite 
to the isle of Scio. At Constantinople 14,000 Sipahis (paid 
cavalry), and 7,000 Janissaries (infantry), with some 
regiments of Topjis (artillery), and Jebejis (ordnance train 
men), with a siege train of 50 battering cannon, forty and 
forty-eight pounders, and an immense quantity of warlike 
stores and material of all kinds were embarked on board the 
fleet. One division of men-of-war and transports was sent 
to Salonica, and another to Scio to take up the troops 
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assembled there ; and the general rend of the whole 
fleet was fixed at Karystos, at th» chern end of 
the island of Euboea. The Sul hod requisitioned 
the Barbary regencies for assistasc: in the Holy War, 


and eight of their war galleys had already arrived in 
the Bosphorus: the rest of their contingent was to 
join ex route. Ten large ships of war were furnished by 
Alexandria, and ten vessels of the English and Dutch in 
Turkish ports were chartered as transports, in addition to 
twelve huge Turkish Maonas or troop-ships. The Imperial 
Ottoman navy furnished sixty-three war-galleys, and the 
armada was completed by three hundred small craft (Kaiks 
and kara-mursal). On the 30th of April, 1645 (the year of 
the battle of Naseby), the signal was given to weigh anchor, 
and the fleet stood down the Bosphorus with a fair wind. 
The Sultan held a grand Darbar on shore in the morning, 
where the superior officers were admitted to the honour of 
kissing hands, and were invested with fur pelisses and rich 
robes of honour. 

After the ceremony, when the captains and commanders 
had gone on board their ships, the Sultan and the Grand 
Vazir retained Yusuf Pasha with them, and they watched 
from the walls of the Palace the fleet dropping down past 
the Seraglio, every ship saluting with all its guns as they 
passed Seraglio Point in long procession, “like a flock of 
cranes,” says Auliya Effendi, ‘so that the whole sea seemed 
in a blaze.” The Sultan said to Yusuf Pasha ‘“ Where are 
you going, Yusuf?” He replied, “Please God, to Malta.” 
The Sultan told him that he was not destined for Malta, but 
for Crete: and that he was to keep the change of destination 
a profound secret, that the Venetians might be taken by 
surprise. Canea was to be the first object of the ex- 


‘pedition. It was supposed to be the spot where the Arabs 


had first planted the Crescent on Cretan soil a thousand 
years before: the captured Turkish horses of the ill-fated 
Agha Hyacinth had been landed there, and the soil where 
a Turkish hoof had trod was fated to become the land of 
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true believers: finally, it was Canea that had harboured the 
galleys of Malta, and it should be the first Cretan town to 
pay the forfeit of its crime. Yusuf Pasha was overjoyed to 
hear the secret of his destination and promised to send the 
Sultan speedily the first fruits of victory. He then repaired 
to his flagship, and the fleet was soon anchored at Gallipoli, 
where a number of the troops were taken on board. 

Sultan Ibrahim had meanwhile sought the sanction of 
religion for the treacherous act which he contemplated. As 
soon as he had resolved on the conquest of Crete, his Grand 
Vazir being the only person privy to his intention, he 
addressed the following question to the Mufti or Shaikh 
ul Islam, the chief expounder of the Divine Law :— 

“Query. If the infidels are possessed of a land which 
was formerly in the possession of Moslems; if they have 
defiled its Mosques, Colleges, and Oratories with their 
superstitions ; if they plunder Musalman merchants and 
pilgrims ; can the Emperor of Islam, moved by his 
zeal for the house of God, wrest these countries from the 
hands of the infidels, and add them to the Musalman 
territory ?” 

The following Fetwa or decision was delivered upon 
his question by the Shaikh ul Islam :—‘ Answer. God 
knows everything best. Peace with the infidels is only 
legal, if advantageous to all Moslems; but if not, it is not 
legal at all. As soon as it is useful, it is also allowed to 
break the peace, be it concluded for a fixed time or for ever. 
This is justified by the example of the Prophet, who having 
concluded peace with the infidels, which was broken by 
Ali in the sixth year of the Hegira, took the field against 
them in the eighth year and conquered Mecca. The 
Emperor has but imitated the Sunna of the Prophet. God 
bless his victories. This was written by the poor and 
despised Abu Sa’'id.” 

“The Emperor,” says his faithful chronicler, Auliya 

Effendi, ‘took this Fetwa, and stuck to it like a cable of 


safety.” 
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The fleet encountered rough weather in the Levant ; but 
at length Yusuf Pasha found all its divisions united at 
Karystos, where fresh water and provisions were taken in, 
and the horses landed to graze. 

The united fleet again set sail, consisting, says the Turk- 
ish chronicler, of “‘two hundred gallies, tartanas, galliots, 
twelve large Maona (troop-ships), one hundred Firkata 
(frigates), caravella, galleons, pinks, Butaj, Shaitia, Shaika 
and Karamursal—altogether seven hundred ships.” Ten 
swift frigates, under the command of Durak Beg, a noted 
corsair, were sent ahead to reconnoitre, and to find the Bar- 
bary fleet. Early in June the armada passed under the 
island of Cerigo, belonging to Venice, where some of the 
ships touched, and were supplied with food and water by 
the unsuspecting Venetians. 

The whole fleet. cast anchor in the Bay of Navarino, 
where the troops were disembarked. Here they were joined 
by six thousand Arnauts, who had marched overland ; and 
Yusuf Pasha held a general review of the troops. 

There were fourteen thousand Sipahis of the six regi- 
ments of cavalry of the standing army ; thirty-six regiments 
of Janissaries, ten regiments of Topjis, and ten of Jebejis ; 
fifty thousand of the feudal militia, mostly cavalry; and 
thirty thousand Pioneers, an undisciplined, unorganized, and 
almost unarmed rabble: altogether nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men. The number of horses is not stated ; nor is any 
mention made of field artillery ; but fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery were carried for sieges. 

After the troops had refreshed themselves on shore, the 
whole were re-embarked, and the order was given to sail for 
Malta. On the 20th of June the fleet weighed anchor, and 
stood to the westward. This was the last ruse to throw the 
Venetians off their guard, and to prevent intelligence of the 
altered destination of the fleet from reaching Crete. 

As soon as Yusuf Pasha saw himself clear of the land he 
made signals to the Beys and Captains to repair on board 


his flagship. The course was altered, and the armada 
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steered to the south-east. They passed Cerigo in the dark, 
but not without being observed, for the Venetians in the 
Castle fired guns and sent up rockets to warn the inhabitants 
of the Turks being at hand. The mask was now thrown off, 
and all Venetian vessels met with were taken and plundered. 
On the morning of the 24th of June the whole armada was 
off the Cretan coast, close to the city and harbour of Canea. 

The Venetians were, as the Turkish chronicler exultingly 
observes, ‘in a hare’s sleep.” The Signory were as unpre- 
pared to resist a hostile attack, and as unwilling to admit the 
possibility of one, as even an English Liberal Ministry could 
well be. 

The fortifications of the Cretan towns were in bad repair, 
the magazines empty, and the garrisons inadequate. The 
Venetians had believed, what they hoped, that the Turkish 
fleet was really intended for Malta. Still the presence of 
such a formidable force in their neighbourhood had caused 
them some anxiety. Turkish captains on the war-path were 
not apt to be discriminating between enemies and neutrals ; 
and the presence of Barbary cruisers in the Levant was not 
reassuring to the dwellers on Christian coasts. The island 
had accordingly been put into the best state of defence 
possible with the inadequate means at disposal ; and scouts 
were sent out who reported the first approach of the Turk- 
ish fleet. The Kapitan Pasha was therefore disappointed in 
his endeavours to take Canea by a surprise. 

The Turks first descended on the island of San Todero, 
to secure a safe anchorage for their ships before Canea. The 
Venetian garrison in the Castle, having no hope of being 
able to defend it, blew up their magazine, and escaped to the 
mainland. The Turkish host disembarked near Canea, and 
occupied the outworks of the town, which had to be aban- 
doned, as the garrison was insufficient to hold them. Yusuf 
Pasha immediately invested the place by land and sea, and 
his pioneers covered the ground around the city with a net- 
work of approaches. The Turks did not sap up to a 
place by zigzag approaches, but by a series of small semi- 
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circular trenches with the ends overlapping and communi- 
cating, so that their trenches formed a perfect labyrinth 
around and in front of their batteries. The Janissaries 
established themselves in the trenches, excavating holes for 
themselves, in which they squatted, each man having his pipe 
and his coffee-pot beside him, and remaining in his place 
sometimes for days together before his post was advanced or 
relieved. 

The breaching batteries were soon completed and opened 
on the town, while the approaches were rapidly pushed for- 
ward. The Venetian forces in Candia, the chief town of the 
island, made attempts to throw succours into Canea, both by 
sea and land, but they were repulsed by the overwhelming 
forces of the Turks. The Turkish cavalry scoured the whole 
island, the terrified inhabitants taking shelter in the towns 
or on the mountains. On the 13th of July, the seventeenth 
day of the siege, the Barbary fleet of fifty vessels full 
of troops, the Turkish soldiery of Algiers, Moors, and 
Arabs, arrived off Canea, and the troops were disembarked 
to join in the siege. On the 27th the Turks fired a mine 
successfully, and brought down part of the defences ; but 
the general assault that followed was repulsed. Three other 
assaults were unsuccessful ; but, when a fifth general assault 
was on the point of being delivered, the Venetian Governor 
hung out a white flag. His garrison was reduced to a hand- 
ful of men, his fortifications were in ruins, and the Greek 
inhabitants were clamorous for surrender, dreading the hor- 
rors to which they would be exposed in the event of a suc- 
cessful assault. Accordingly a capitulation was arranged on 
terms both favourable and honourable to the besieged, who 
were permitted to depart with their arms and baggage, and 
all the inhabitants who chose to accompany them were 
allowed to do so with their property. All preferred to leave 
rather than trust themselves to the tender mercies of the 
Turks ; and they betook themselves unmolested to Can- 
dia. ‘ During the night,” says Auliya Effendi, “the infidels 
embarked for their cursed country. 
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Yusuf Pasha made a triumphal entry into the ruined 
town. Four thousand Sipahis, and four thousand Janissa- 
ries, Jebejis and Topjis were told off for its garrison (nau- 
batji) with four thousand Pioneers, who were at once set to 
work to repair the fortifications. 

The crosses were torn down from the churches, which 
were turned into mosques, and Auliya Effendi, afterwards 
chronicler of the siege, who was Muezzin to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Yusuf Pasha, called the faithful to Mos- 
lem prayer. He says: “The clarions sounded after the 
prayer was performed, the shouts of ‘Allah!’ pierced the 
skies, and a triple salute was fired, the report of which shook 
not only Rome and Persia, but the whole of earth and 
heaven. From seventy to eighty thousand men were imme- 
diately dispersed over the seven hundred and seventy miles 
of the island, taking booty, day and night, in the ways of 
God. Gold, silver, and brass vessels, fine boys and pretty 
girls, were carried in immense numbers to the Ottoman 
camp, where there was such an abundance that a boy or girl 
was sold for eighteen piastres.” . 

The Doge and Senate, as soon as they heard of the 
descent of the Turks on Crete, declared war against the 
Sultan, and strained every nerve to provide a fleet and 
army. The former was soon ready, but still too late to 
effect anything for the relief of Canea, off which port it 
arrived after the capitulation. ‘The Admiral,” says Auliya 
Effendi, ‘‘when he saw the Crescent on the tops of the 
steeples, instead of the Cross, became blind from weeping.” 
The Turkish fleet had gone to a safe anchorage in the Bay 
of Suda, and showed no disposition to encounter the Vene- 
tian fleet, which proceeded on to Candia. 

The war which now commenced lasted for twenty-four 
years, exhausted the resources of the Republic of Venice 
and of the Turkish Empire, and is said to have cost the lives 
of a quarter of a million of combatants. It opened the eyes 
of Europe to the real weakness of the Ottoman Power, 
which was always menacing the peace and threatening the 
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conquest of Christendom ; and yet now proved itself scarcely 
able, after putting forth its utmost efforts, to overcome the 
resistance of a second-rate European State. 

There were great rejoicings throughout the Turkish 
empire on the news of the fall of Canea. Pelisses of honour 
and promotions were liberally showered upon the officers of 
the army and of the contingents from the Barbary States. It 
was too hastily assumed that Crete was conquered. The 
Turks had overrun all the open country, but the seaport 
towns still held out, and they proceeded to reduce them one 
by one. ‘The lands of the island were divided as fiefs among 
the soldiers of the victorious army, who elected to remain 
and settle in Crete. It is said that many of the Cretan 
Greeks turned renegade to keep possession of their lands. 

Generally the Greeks under Venetian rule were so 
despised by their aristocratic masters, and so harassed by 
Romish propaganda, that they found little to choose between 
Venetian and Turkish rule. Under the latter, at least, all 
sects of Christians were treated with the same contemptuous 
toleration. 

Yusuf Pasha, instead of trying to finish the conquest of 
the island at once, put the regular troops into winter 
quarters, and brought back the rest to the mainland, leav- 
ing a Pasha as Governor of Crete to re-open the 
campaign in the spring. Meanwhile the Venetians were 
busy increasing their navy and levying truops. They hired 
regiments of Piedmontese, Swiss, and Germans, and con- 
tinually threw reinforcements and stores into Candia. They 
worsted the Turkish fleet in several partial encounters, 
scoured the coasts, landed in Tenedos and on the plains of 
Troy, and carried off five thousand Turks: men, women, 
and children, doomed to labour for life in the galleys or to be 
sold as slaves in the Christian ports of the Mediterranean. 
Sultan Ibrahim was furious when he heard of this, and 
wanted to issue an order for the massacre of every Christian 
in his dominions, and his ministers with difficulty dissuaded 
him from his mad design. He then fell foul of Yusuf Pasha 
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because he had not completed the conquest of Crete; and 
when Yusuf answered him boldly, the Sultan flew into a 
passion and had him beheaded on the spot, a not unusual 
ending to the career of a Turkish general, whether unsuc- 
cessful or not. The Venetian fleet blockaded the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and the Turkish fleet was unable to put to sea. 
Nobody dared to tell this news to the Sultan, and though 
the blockade was maintained for several years, he remained 
in blissful ignorance of it to the last. 

Meanwhile the Turks in Crete gradually reduced all the 
towns. Retimo fell in November, 1648, after thirty days of 
open trenches and repulsing two general assaults. The 
Venetian prisoners sent to Constantinople after its capture 
were impaled and suspended alive on hooks for the amuse- 
ment of the populace. 

Only Candia, the chief town of the island, - still 
hoisted the standard with the Lion of St. Mark. In March, 
1648, the Venetian fleet was shattered by a storm, and eight 
of their galleons and eighteen galleys foundered; and the 
Turks took the opportunity to throw reinforcements into 
Crete. On the 5th of May Deli Husain Pasha opened the 
trenches before Candia. The siege lasted the whole summer. 
The Knights of Malta, the Pope, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany sent fleets, which threw succours and reinforce- 
ments into the town. The siege was pressed with the 
greatest fury, and the place as resolutely defended. In re- 
pulsing a sortie Deli Husain was shot through both jaws with 
a musket-ball. Thirty mines were exploded by the besiegers 
and several assaults made without success. On the approach 
of winter the Turkish troops mutinied, and refused to con- 


tinue in the trenches. 

Deli Husain rushed into the throng of the mutineers with 
his drawn sabre, and cut a Janissary almost in two at one 
stroke. But he could not succeed in quelling the opposition 
to the renewal of operations, and he was obliged to raise the 
siege. He was at this time Turkish Governor of Crete, and 
was a bold and active soldier. He kept the Turkish forces 
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in the island in good order, and prevented the Venetians 
from making descents on the coasts. He could not, how- 
ever, prevent them from re-taking the castle in the island of 
San Todero, from which they attempted to repossess them- 
selves of Canea, but Deli Husain foiled all their efforts. 
The Turks in Crete continually received reinforcements, 





which managed to cross from the Morea and from Rhodes, 
eluding the vigilance of the Venetian squadrons, and Turkish 
vessels also often ran the blockade of the Dardanelles under 
cover of the night. In 1649 Deli Husain collected all his 
forces, and again sat down before Candia on the 30th August, 
and the Turkish army never again quitted their camp before 
the devoted city for the space of more than twenty years. 
An enormous number of pioneers were employed in break- 
ing ground before the fortress. Within two months seventy 
mines were exploded, and one thousand Turks had fallen in 
fruitless assaults, in one of which Count Colloredo, the 
governor of the town, was killed. 

The operations had already been protracted into the 
winter, when orders came from Constantinople to send back 
thither three regiments of Janissaries to help to overawe the 
populace of the capital, who were openly showing their dis- 








approval of the eccentricities of the mad Sultan Ibrahim, 
p who surpassed Heliogabalus in luxury, and rivalled Nero in 
: cruelty. 
- | Three regiments were accordingly recalled from the 
a trenches ; upon which the other six regiments also quitted 
. the batteries, and they could not be prevailed on to return 
h to the siege. Deli Husain was therefore obliged to turn 
e the siege into a blockade, which lasted without interruption 

for seventeen years ; but as the town was open to the sea, 

h | the garrison was in no need of supplies or reinforcements. 

The Turks hutted themselves and built a fort to protect 
| their camp; and a Musalman town sprang up around it, 
'€ | which they called New Candia. 
d ' In 1650, a Turkish fleet escaped from the Dardanelles 
2S 


during the night, and reached Crete with 1,000 Sipahis, 
19 
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4,000 Ulufajis (paid cavalry), and four regiments of 
Janissaries ; but Deli Husain still considered his forces 
insufficient to renew the siege. 

For sixteen years more the war was entirely naval,except in 
Dalmatia, where the Turks suffered a severe defeat from the 
Venetians at Sebenico. In 1654 the Porte made a supreme 
effort to break the blockade of the Dardanelles: they 
collected a fleet of forty-five galleys, twenty-two sailing ships 
and six Maonas, and engaged the co-operation of the Barbary 
States : aided by the fleets of the latter, the Kapitan Pasha 
Murad attacked and defeated the Venetian fleet of two 
galliasses, eight galleys, and sixteen sailing ships, and raised 
the blockade. Next year, however, the Venetians fitted 
out a larger fleet, and attacked the Turkish fleet under 
Kenaan Pasha, and almost completely destroyed it. Out of 
seventy nine sail of the Turks, including galleys, sixty-six 
were either sunk or taken. After this victory the Venetians 
resumed the blockade, and besides conquered the islands of 
Lemnos, Tenedos, and Samothrace. In 1657 the Turks 
made another desperate effort to break the blockade: they 
were defeated, but as the Venetians were following them up 
the strait, a lucky shot from one of the castles on the 
shore struck the magazine of their flagship, and she blew up 
with a tremendous explosion, which covered the narrow sea 
with a dark pall of smoke, and strewed its surface with the 
fragments of the wreck and the scorched and shattered limbs 
of the crew : and in the confusion which followed the Turks 
were able to turn the tables on their enemies. In 1660, the 
Venetians, aided by the Knights of Malta, the Papal forces, 
and some French adventurers, made another fruitless 
attempt to regain possession of Canea: they then landed 
at Candia, and tried in vain to drive the Turks from their 
position before the town. Next year they again defeated 
the Turkish fleet off the island of Milo, sinking six vessels 
and capturing two. The Turks had been now for some time 
engaged in a war with the Emperor of Germany, and the 
Grand Vazir, Ahmed Kuprili, was in command of a large army 
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on the Austrian frontiers. The war was at last terminated 
by the cession of Varasdin and Neuhausel to the Turks, and 
the Vazir was left at liberty to turn the whole weight of his 
arms on the Venetians. He determined to reduce Candia, 
which had now held out against the Ottoman forces for more 
than twenty years, and had been twice besieged in vain. 

Deli Husain Pasha had been recalled, and his head taken 
off as a recompense for his long and faithful services, on 
some false and trivial charge preferred against him by men 
who were envious of his reputation, and apprehensive of his 
rivalry : and several Pashas had succeeded him in turn in 
the government of Crete, and the command of the troops 
before Candia. The Grand Vazir now determined to repair 
thither in person, and to stake his reputation on the reduc- 
tion of the obstinate city, the last refuge of the infidels in 
Crete. 

Ahmad Kuprili, surnamed Fazil, or the Righteous, was a 
man of strong character, and of much more intelligence than 
is common among Turks. He and his father, Muhammad 
Kuprili, who was Vazir before him, did much to raise the 
Ottoman empire from the slough of vice and corruption in 
which it was wallowing, and to restore the old renown of the 
Turkish arms. They introduced economy into the finances, 
and order into the administration, They roused the old 
Turkish spirit of war and conquest, and nothing was talked 
of but the Holy War, the extension of the territory of Islam, 
and the final subjugation of the infidels. Ahmad Fazil 
Kuprili was himself an honest and sincere bigot, and to 
plant the Crescent above the Cross was his one supreme 
object and desire. He had already made territorial conquests 
from the Germans; and he now determined to finish the 
Venetian war by the reduction of Candia, and the final 
annexation of Crete to the Ottoman Empire. 

Accordingly he ordered munitions of war, and timber and 
all things necessary for siege operations, to be got ready in 
different parts of the empire, for transport into Crete. A 
large fleet was to be fitted out at Alexandria, to convey the 
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military forces of Egypt across to Candia. The Barbary 
regencies were again summoned to send ships and troops. 
Tunis and Tripoli promised compliance; the Algerines 
pleaded that they were engaged in a war with France, but 
would send what help they could spare. The Grand Vazir 
himself left Adrianople in July, 1666 (the Annus Mirabilis of 
Dryden), and crossed the Bosphorus, and marched through 
Asia Minor to a point on the coast near Rhodes, where he 
embarked for Crete, arriving at Canea on the third Novem- 
ber. He at once repaired to the camp before Candia, where 
he reviewed the troops, and reconnoitred the town. He in- 
spired his men with his own zeal and alacrity ; materials for 
the siege were rapidly collected ; and troops and volunteers 
for the war poured into Crete from the ports of the Morea, 
and of Asia Minor, eluding the vigilance of the Venetian 
cruisers. Towards the end of January the Egyptian fleet of 
twenty-one sail hove in sight of the island, and was simul- 
taneously attacked by a Venetian squadron, which was 
cruising to intercept it. The Egyptian flagship was set on 
fire and burnt, and five other ships taken; the rest managed 
to reach the harbour of Canea, where they disembarked the 
troops. By May all the siege material had been collected, 
and the total number of Turkish troops before Candia 
amounted to seventy thousand men. On the 25th of May 
the Grand Vazir held a council of the Pashas and Aghas to 
determine the dispositions for the siege. 

The fortifications of Candia had been added to and im- 
proved by the most skilful engineers of Europe during the 
twenty years that the enemy had been before the walls; and 
they were now deemed to be all but impregnable. The enceinte 
on the land side consisted of seven bastions, called respec- 
tively Saint André on the north-west, Panigra (probably a 
Greek corruption of Pantocrata, an epithet of the Virgin), 
Bethlehem, Martinengo, Jesus, Vetturi, and Sabionera on the 
north-east. The curtains connecting these were covered 
with horn works and demi-lunes, and several detached forts ; 


and behind the bastions were cavaliers commanding their 
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interior, to render them untenable if taken by the enemy. 
The whole front was covered with palisades, places of arms, 
covered ways, and caponnieres of the most approved and 
scientific construction : the bastion Martinengo, in particular, 
presented such a labyrinth of cunningly devised obstacles to 
the unwary assailant, that the Turks christened it ‘the 
Swine’s Snare,” as a delicate compliment to the skill of its 
defenders. 

They gave their own names to all the other works of the 
defence also: for instance, they called the bastion of Bethle- 
hem ‘al Yahudi” (the Jew) ; and these nicknames are used 
in the description of the siege operations by the Turkish 
historians. But Turkish annals areas a rule of but little use 
to the searcher for historic truth: as Von Moltke says, 
‘Instead of history the Turks write only inflated bombast.” 

In spite of the number of the Turkish forces, it was 
obviously impossible to carry such a strong place by a coup 
de main; and Ahmad Kuprili determined to commence a 
regular siege. He himself, though a brave soldier, was not 
a skilful commander: but his defects were owing more to 
want of education than of aptitude. He resolved to win 
Candia by the same tactics by which General Grant in our 
time won Richmond: viz., by giving two, or even three lives 
of his own men for one of the enemy’s. He invested the 
town along the whole of the land side, and his multitude of 
pioneers soon covered the slope of the glacis with a laby- 
rinth of burrows. The breaching batteries were constructed 
and mounted, and a storm of shot and shell directed upon 
the town. The Vazir selected the three bastions of Panigra, 
Bethlehem, and Martinengo as the objects of attack: pro- 
bably because they were the furthest from the sea, and so 
the works were less liable to interruption from the Venetian 
fleet. The Grand Vazir himself, with the troops of the 
capital and the European provinces, undertook the operations 
against the bastion Panigra; the Egyptian troops and the 
Barbary contingents assailed the bastion Bethlehem and the 
demi-lune Mocenigo ; and the troops of Anatolia attacked the 
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bastion Martinengo and the crown-work Santa Maria. The 
trenches were opened on the 28th May; the overwhelming 
number of the Turks prevented any chance of a successful 
sortie ; their pioneers and sappers worked by relays night 
and day, and carried their trenches and galleries up to the 
counterscarp. 

Shortly after the commencement of the siege, the Vene- 
tian Captain-General Morosini arrived to take command of 
the garrison; and reinforcements of Knights of Malta and 
some Papal troops arrived. The Venetians kept up a con- 
tinual cannonade upon the Turkish camp and trenches, and 
met the besieger’s mines at every point with counter mines, 
which they carried under the Turkish saps, and often blew 
up their approaches, filling up the trenches with the bodies 
of the pioneers who were digging them. Up to the begin- 
ning of September, during the three months the siege had 
lasted, one hundred and eighty-two mines had been fired 
by the Venetians, and one hundred and fifty-two by the 
Turks. 

The approaches were pushed on fastest against Panigra, 
where the Vazir himself directed the exertions of the choicest 
troops of the empire. The walls of the bastion were laid 
in ruins, and in October a general assault was delivered. 
The Turks swarmed into the bastion, and five of their 
standards were already planted on the walls, when three 
mines, each containing seventy barrels of powder, were 
exploded under them, and standards and assailants were 
blown into the air. The garrison decapitated the Turks 
who had fallen inside the defences, and threw their heads 
‘out over the walls. 

On the 11th of November the Turks sprang four mines 
under the repaired ramparts of Panigra, and again mounted 
to the assault. After a desperate struggle, in which the 
Agha of the Serdengichdi (Forlorn Hope), the Janissary 
Agha, and the Jebeji Bashi were killed, with numbers of 
their best soldiers, the assailants succeeded in establishing 


‘themselves in the ruins of Panigra. The outworks of Beth- 
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lehem and Martinengo had been taken, but all assaults on 
the bastions themselves had failed, and new works had been 
erected behind Panigra, completely cutting it off from the 
body of the place, and making it untenable. 

The winter rains began, and on the #8th of November 
the Grand Vazir suspended operations, having already lost 
eight thousand men killed, of whom four hundred were 
Janissaries. One Beglerbeg and many Pashas, Beys, and 
Aghas, and one of the Mameluke Beys of Egypt were 
among the slain. 

Two Venetian envoys, Messers Gavarino and Padarino, 
had arrived in the camp to treat, but the Vazir insisted on 
the surrender of Candia as a preliminary to any negotiation, 
which the Venetians would not hear of, so no agreement 
could be come to. However, Ahmad Kuprili had buoyed up 
the courage of the troops by telling them that the envoys had 
come to arrange for the surrender of the town, hoping that 
it would be taken before the deceit should be discovered ; but 
when he found there was no hope of taking it that year, he 
had the two envoys secretly put to death, to prevent the 
troops discovering that he had been amusing them by false 
promises. He then had the effrontery to write to the Sig- 
nory of Venice, reporting that the two envoys had died of 
fever, and asking that a fresh agent be sent, empowered to 
treat for the surrender of Candia. It is difficult to believe 
in such perfidy on the part of a man celebrated by 
the Turks as “The Righteous,” but the story is vouched 
for by the accurate and conscientious Von Hammer. And 
we must remember that the exercise of a Musalman’s 
virtue extends only to Musalmans; and that all infidels 
are regarded, as the Gentiles were regarded by the Chosen 
People, as outside the pale of humanity. 

The Turkish troops were kept in the trenches during the 
whole winter, occupying them every day in six regular reliefs, 
four of which were taken by the Janissaries, and two by the 
irregular troops 


The Grand Vazir occupied the time in raising shore 
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batteries, to prevent vessels entering the port of Candia; he 
was thus able to annoy all Christian ships entering the har- 
bour, but could not succeed in stopping them altogether. 
He also fortified the anchorage of Chanakliman close by, 
and made a depot there for stores and supplies; and the 
Turkish ships and gallies now came in there instead of going 
round to Canea. He also established a cannon foundry, 
and cast twenty new guns and ten mortars of large calibre, 
and also some guns of the same calibre as the Venetian 
pieces, in order to utilise the thirty thousand cannon shot 
which the besieged had fired into his camp, and which he 
caused to be carefully collected. All the Turkish battering 
guns were re-cast, having become worn out by excessive 
firing. 

Morosini had taken the sea with twenty gallies from Can- 
dia, and cruised before Chanakliman to intercept Turkish 
reinforcements and stores. 

Memi Pasha, of Rhodes, was coming to Crete with twelve 
galleys; but being afraid of the Venetian squadron, he put 
into Retimo, from whence he sent to the Vazir asking him 
for orders. The Vazir sent Khalil Pasha with twelve hun- 
dred picked men to reinforce him, and desired him to come 
on to Chanakliman. He was intercepted by Morosini. 
Memi Pasha, and Dourak Beg, the corsair, who was with him, 
wished to retire before such a superior force; but Khalil 
Pasha insisted on their fighting. Memi Pasha and Dourak 
Beg were both killed, and six of their galleys taken ; Khalil 
Pasha escaped with the other six to Retimo. 

However, soon after the Kapitan Pasha Kaplan (the 
Leopard) arrived with a large Turkish fleet. He defeated 
the Venetian fleet under Giorgio Vitali, at the isle of Nio, and 
put up a monument with a tablet and an inscription com- 
memorating his victory, which has been rescued from 
oblivion by some Christian antiquary, and is now in the 
museum at Milan. After this, reinforcements were poured 
into Crete. Four thousand. Sipahis and Siladhars (paid 


cavalry), one thousand Mamelukes, eight hundred Janissaries, 
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five hundred Jebejis, one thousand Topjis, one thousand 


Laghumjis, with 15,000 shell, 20,000 grenades, and 80,000 
round-shot, and all siege material in abundance, were landed 
in the island, and convoys of ships were employed bringing 
provisions from Smyrna. 

The trenches were re-opened early in June, but this 
time the principal attacks were directed against the sea- 
bastions at each end of the eceinte : St. Andre and Sabionera. 
The detached fort of San Demetrio outside the latter work 
was at last taken. A fresh Venetian envoy arrived in the 
Turkish camp, but he had no authority to treat for the 
surrender of Candia, but referred the Grand Vazir to the 
Captain General Morosini. The Duc de Feuillade, an adven- 
turous French knight errant, who had already distinguished 
himself against the Turks in Hungary, when Ahmad Kuprili 
was beaten ina pitched battle by the Imperialist general 
Montecuculli, arrived in Candia at the head of five hundred 
noble French soldiers of fortune, who had organised an 
expedition at their own expense. These gallants, after 
signalising their valour in the defence of the ramparts, 
proposed to Morosini a general attack on the Turkish camp, 
and when he refused to hazard his troops in such a rash 
enterprise, they undertook it by themselves. Before dawn 
they mustered in the ditch of Sabionera; but the Turkish 
batteries opening and concentrating their fire upon their 
lurking-place, told them that their enemies had _ been 
forewarned of their attempt by some traitor in the town. 
Nothing daunted they sallied forth sword in hand, and drove 
the Turks from their trenches before Sabionera; but the 
whole Turkish army came down upon them, and they were 
finally driven into the town with the loss of half their number 
killed and wounded. 

The fame of the defence of Candia had spread through 
all Christendom, and its crumbling ramparts became a school 
of arms for noble volunteers from every country of Europe ; 
while Ghazis from all parts of the Musalman world, Tartars, 
Turks, Moors and Arabs repaired to the camp of the Vazir 
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to win the title of Mujahid or “the crown of martyrdom.” 
The age of the crusades seemed to have returned. Ten 
ships from Tunis, and ten from Tripoli, arrived in Crete this 
year, but the Algerines were still occupied by their quarrel 
with the French. 

A more serious danger than the sorties of the garrison 
now menaced the continuance of the siege. The Sultan 
Muhammad the Fourth wrote to the Grand Vazir, complaining 
bitterly of the enormous expenses of the siege, and urging 
him to finish it at once, or otherwise to put an end to the 
war. The contents of his letters leaked out and came to the 
ears of the troops, who were heartily weary of the fatigues, 
hardships, and dangers of the protracted siege. The 
Sipahis and Janissaries broke out into mutiny; they sur- 
rounded the tent of the Grand Vazir and stoned him when 
he came out to address them. Their Aghas assailed the 
mutineers with blowsand reproaches, and finally succeeded in 
shaming them into returning to their duty. The siege 
operations were again suspended by the arrival of winter: 
but the indefatigable Vazir kept the trenches strongly 
guarded, and redoubled his activity in preparing for the 
renewal of the siege. He wrote to the Sultan assuring him 
that Candia was about to fall, and that it would be an 
eternal disgrace to Islam and to the Ottoman Empire if 
they should succumb to the infidels after a contest of twenty 
years. 

In the spring the siege was recommenced. As the 
ground was solid rock between San Demetrio and Sabionera, 
the Turks brought earth in immense quantities, and built 
up their approaches over the surface of the rock with sand- 
bags strengthened by gabions and fascines. On the 31st 
of March the Janissaries stormed Sabionera, but im- 
mediately they had established themselves in the bastion, 
the Venetians sprung a mine, blew hundreds of the as- 
sailants into the air, and in the confusion re-took the 
bastion. On the 7th of April the Turks sprung a mine 
under the rampart of the Sabionera and brought a great 
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part of it into the ditch. The troops were all in the 
trenches ready to assault, but they could not be induced to 
advance: they contented themselves with opening a 
tremendous fire on the bastion, but the utmost efforts of 
the Vazir and Pashas could not prevail on them to mount 
the breach. The Venetians had meanwhile, with tremendous 
labour, tunnelled under the rock on which the Turkish 
trenches were built up, and they now sprung a mine, which 
shattered the solid rock into fragments, shook the city and 
the country for miles round with its explosion, and 
engulphed the Turkish works. The Turkish troops again 
began to murmur: but the Janissaries were kept to their 
duty by the exertions of their Kulkiaya (Lieutenant General) 
Abdi Agha, who became afterwards Pasha of Buda, and 
who died in the breach when that city was re-taken by the 
Germans in 1686. 

A body of seven hundred volunteers did actually 
mutiny, protesting against the hardships they were exposed 
to; but the rest of the troops remained staunch, and the 
mutineers were glad to purchase pardon by consenting to 
man the mines at the Sabionera, the most dangerous place 
in the whole siege-works. Fierce encounters took place 
daily underground in these subterranean _ galleries ; 
Musalmans and Christians continually toiled and strove 
for mastery in a gigantic labyrinthine rabbit-warren. 

Meanwhile the Most Christian King, influenced by the 
appeals of the Pope, had fitted out an armament for the 
relief of -Candia, under the command of the Duc de 
Noailles, with whom were the flower of the French nobility, 
the Duc de Beaufort, the Count St. Pol Longueville, the 
Chevaliers Vendome, d'Harcourt, Lorraine, Bouillon, 
Dampierre, Beauveau, Colbert and many others, with six 
thousand soldiers: ‘a herd of irrational swine ” (Khanazir-i 
be tadbir) according to the Turkish chronicle of the siege. 
The arrival of such a large reinforcement to the garrison 
struck dismay into the Turks: and at the same time letters 
came from the Sultan, giving the Vazir carte blanche to act 
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according to his judgment. Ahmad Kuprili called a Council 
of War of all the Pashas and Aghas of the troops to 
deliberate on the best course to be pursued, and he himself 
withdrew from the deliberations, to give full freedom of 
discussion. One of the officers, named Rasul Agha, then 
made a spirited speech to the Council, reminding them of 
the toils they had undergone, and the bloodshed they had 
witnessed ; and asking them if all their labour, and all the 
blood of so many martyred Musalmans, should be spent 
in vain? The voice of the Council was unanimous for the 
vigorous prosecution of the siege, to the great joy of the 
pious Vazir. 

Soon after their arrival the French troops made a 
general sally upon the Turkish works. It was at first 
successful, and the batteries and trenches were carried in 
many places. Unfortunately a powder magazine in the 
Turkish trenches caught fire, and blew up some of the 
Frenchmen : a panic seized the rest, and they fled back into 
the town, leaving twelve hundred killed and wounded in 
the hands of the Turks. The Vazir gave ten piastres for 
each Frenchman’s head brought to him, and_ seventy 
piastres for each living prisoner. The brave young Duc 
de Beaufort had been foremost in the sortie, and he was 
reported missing after it; nor was his body ever found, 
though the French offered the Turks its weight in gold 
for it, and the Vazir ordered search to be made for it. 
The jewellery taken from the bodies of the French knights 
and noblemen made a rich spoil for the Turks, and the 
Ottoman camp became for some time a mart for precious 
stones, 

On the 3rd July, a fresh Christian squadron anchored 
before the town, consisting of fifteen French, nine 
Papal, seven Maltese, and four Venetian ships. Another 
general attack by land and sea was made on _ the 
Turkish camp, but no serious impression could be made on 
the numbers of the Turks. A French ship was blown up 
early in the day, which put the attacking fleet into con- 


fusion, and the enterprise miscarried. 
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The Turks, relieved from the apprehension of inter- 
ruption, renewed their approaches in thirteen different 
places. Four of their saps were run by the Janissaries, 
one by the Ajam Oghlans or Janissary recruits, one by the 
Jebejis, one by the Sagbans (dog-keepers) or foot-guards of 
the Grand Vazir, three by the feudal militia of Rumelia, two by 
that of Anatolia, and one by the Cretan Militia. Seventeen 
assaults were delivered in rapid succession, and in several 
places the Turks crowned the enceite and looked down into 
the town. Morosini was for still holding out, but, unfortu- 
nately, there was a misunderstanding between him and the 
Duc de Noailles; the French commander attributing the 
Venetian’s caution to treachery, when it really seems to have 
proceeded simply from prudence. There was bad_ blood 
between the French and Italians, and the former were 
chagrined at their heavy losses and disappointed of reaping 
the glory which they had expected. 

De Noailles declared that the town was untenable, and 
determined to return to France. The Maltese and Papalini 
shared his opinion. The latter had brought with them to 
Candia the Turkish child, born in the:Seraghic ang taken 
with his mother in the capture of:-Sumbulli Agha’s pilgrim- 
ship five-and-twenty years before.’ His captors pretended to 
believe that he was a son of the Sultan, and named him 
Ottomano, and he was brought up to the Christian priest- 
hood. Padre Ottomano had been sent to Candia from _poli- 
tical motives, though what effect was expected from his 
presence there it is not easy to discover. He was glad 
enough to leave the place again with his protectors. On the 
31st of August the allied squadrons weighed anchor and 
left Candia to its fate. 

Morosini remained, with less than four thousand men, to 
defend the town, into which the Turks were breaking on 
every side. It was hopeless to prolong his gallant defence, 
and he hung out the white flag. 

Ahmad Kuprili, on his side, was too anxious to gain pos- 


session of the long-desired prize to risk any chance of another 
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repulse. Hostages were exchanged—as was always the 
custom in any negotiation between Turks and Christians— 
neither of whom would trust the other. The Vazir, who 
could not contain his joy, feasted and royally entertained 
the Venetian hostages. Plenipotentiaries were appointed on 
both sides, and after seven days a treaty, in eighteen 
articles, was drawn up, by which Candia was surrendered, 
on condition of the garrison and all the inhabitants being 
allowed to depart with all their property ; and the island of 
Crete was ceded by Venice to the Turks. 

On the 26th of September the standard of the Cross was 
lowered from the flagstaff on the Arsenal of Candia. On the 
27th the Grand Vazir made a triumphal entry into the 
town, and received the eighty-three keys of the gates and 
public buildings. The last of the garrison embarked for 
Venice the same day. Ahmad Kuprili then hastened to 
receive the congratulations of his old mother, whom he had 
brought to Crete during the siege, to comfort him with her 
counsel and advice, and who had steadfastly exhorted him 
to persevere in winning glory and profit for Islam. On the 
3rd of Octaber he held a grand divan in Candia, when pro- 
motions, rewards, and.pelisses and dresses of honour, plumes 
ard “iccorations ‘were: lavished on officers and men of the 
victorious army; and pompous despatches were dictated, to 
be transmitted to all quarters of the empire, containing the 
joyful news of the triumph of Islam. They who participated 
in that triumph never dreamed that it would be the last. 

It was a dearly bought triumph. In the conquest of 
the island it is computed that more than two hundred thous- 
and Turks perished during the twenty-five years of the war. 
In the third and last siege, which endured for nearly three 


years, one hundred thousand Turks were put hors de combat, 
of whom thirty thousand were slain. The Venetians 
estimated the Christian loss during the siege at twelve 
thousand killed and twenty thousand wounded. The 
garrison had made ninety-six sorties, and had sustained 
fifty-six assaults, and fifty-five subterranean attacks. They 
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had sprung eleven hundred and seventy-two mines ; while 
they reckoned that the Turks had exploded three times as 
many. The Venetians had thrown more than forty-eight 
thousand shells, and more than one hundred thousand 
grenades, besides five thousand cight hundred made of 
glass. 

Candia had undergone three sieges, the last of which 
had been closely pressed for nearly three years, and the 
blockade of the city on the land side had lasted more than 
twenty years. Many of the besiegers had spent the best 
part of their lives before her walls. Never had a fortress 
been more strenuously attacked, or more obstinately de- 
fended, during all the wars that had been waged with but 
little intermission, for the past thousand years, along the 
frontiers of Christendom and Islam. 

Crete has ever since remained a province of the Otto- 
man Empire. Fifteen years later, when the defeat of the 
Turks before Vienna united Germany, Poland, Russia, and 
Venice against the Crescent, the Venetians attempted to 
recover Candia; but the fortune of war diverted their arms 
to the Morea, and Crete remained under the Turkish yoke. 
Only the hardy Klephts of Sphakia, like the mountaineers of 
Czernagora, continued to defy the Pasha and the tax- 
gatherer in the fastnesses of their inaccessible mountains. 

The general insurrection of the Greeks on the main- 
land seventy years ago was soon followed by a rising of 
their compatriots in Crete. The Turks were massacred or 
driven to take refuge in the fortified towns. But 
Muhammad Ali, Pasha of Egypt, despatched a force of 
disciplined troops under his son, Ibrahim Pasha, to quell the 
insurrection in Crete. His newly raised regular army had 
just been employed in driving the fanatical Wahhabis from 
the holy cities of Arabia; and now it was diverted from 
the destruction of Moslem zealots to the extirpation of 
Christian rebels. The war was carried on in Crete with the 
same ferocious contempt for the laws of humanity that 
always marked the struggles of the Turk with his revolted 
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subjects, and Musalmans and Christians vied with each other 
in deeds of perfidy and cruelty. But the regular tactics 
and discipline of the Egyptians seconded their numbers too 
formidably, and though the rebellion broke out afresh 
several times, it was at length finally and ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Crete remained in the occupation of the Egyptians 
for some time, and then was handed back to the Sultan on 
the settlement of the differences between Turkey and Egypt, 
through the mediation of the European Powers. Since then 
the Christian population of the island has been in a chronic 
state of agitation against Turkish rule, which has culminated 
more than once in overt insurrection: a state of political 
unrest, only aggravated by repression, and encouraged by 
concession, and which can never be remedied but by satis- 
fying the national aspirations of the Cretans for a political 
union with the kingdom of Greece. 

When we remember that the inhabitants of the seven 
Ionian islands preferred annexation to Greece to remaining 
under the foreign rule of Great Britain, in spite of the 
firm and just administration, and the material advantages, 
which they enjoyed from the connexion: we cannot be 
surprised that the Cretan Greeks should have the same 
desire in a still greater degree, living as they do under an 
alien, infidel, feeble and corrupt government. In the 
gradual but steady decay and disruption of the Ottoman 
empire, it cannot be long before a second partition of the 
territories still ruled over by the Sultan follows the first 
partition effected by the Treaty of Berlin: like the 
analogous successive partitions of Poland. The case of 
Crete and Armenia to-day is exactly the same as that of 
Bulgaria and Herzegovina, before their separation from the 
Ottoman dominions. 

Frank H. Tyrre_t. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. 


Ir is presumed that the intelligent readers of this Review 
are more or less acquainted with the principles of the Hindu 
mythology, in which, considering the vastness of our empire 
in Hindustan, and the very large number of subjects of the 
Queen-Empress concerned in such enquiries, it becomes a 
matter of extraordinary interest to pierce the crust of obscu- 
rities, and reach what was styled, many years ago, “ those 
strata of pseudo-religious fiction in which are preserved 
the débris and the fossilized skeletons of the Faith.” 

If religion in the West be an organized devotion, as has 
been affirmed, notwithstanding these mythic iniquities, to 
which we are about to give some attention, it is certainly 
not less so in the East. And this is peculiarly applicable to 
Jagannath and the worship at his Idol-Shrine. Taking the 
best Oriental authorities, we learn that the term Jagannath 
is to be found written in at least a dozen different ways. 
But there is no dubiety as to the word itself in the Sanskrit 
and its dialects. The only letters there are 7, 2, 1, nath— 
each consonant having in it the inherent short sound of a. 
According, therefore, to Sir William Jones’s system, the 
word should be written Jagannath. It is compounded of two 
words, Jagad (in composition, jagan), world, and ndth, lord, 
meaning ‘Lord of the World.” With reference to this 
high-sounding title, itis curious to remark that the celebrated 
Buddhistic King, Asoka (325 B.c.), built a temple at Gya 
(in Behar) while possessing the title of Ruler of the World. 
This nominal assumption of power over all nations is, as 
doubtless many of our readers are aware, likewise found in 
the mandates of the Kings ot Assyria. Puri, the city of 
the Idol-Shrine, is situated on the western coast of the Bay 
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of Bengal, in the Province of Orissa, forty-nine miles south 
of Cuttack, and 298 miles from Calcutta. It is also called 
Jagannath, which name, the Brahmans say, is derived from 
that of the ‘ prodigious idol venerated by the Hindus.” 

Our first visit to Puri Jagannath dates many years back ; 
but this fact is rather in our favour than otherwise, as our 
notes were taken at a time when the transition state of the 
Hindu mind was less rapid and confused than it is now, or 
when the Kali Yag, or present evil age, corresponding with 
the iron age of the Greeks, was slower in its progress than 
at the present. . Still, in its chief characteristics, the religion 
of Jagannath, or the worship at his Idol-Shrine, like other 
things Oriental, remains unchangeable in the midst of 
change! So, with the hope of entertaining our readers 
for a brief period, we shall again act the part of the in- 
quisitive traveller, and explore a little amidst the sand-hills 
and the south-west face of the town. Itis sunset, and the 
sun has just brightened the dingy hue of Jagannath’s temple, 
while the sea sends forth its never-intermitting roar. About 
half-a-mile from the town, on the seashore, is a place of note, 
styled “ Surgdwar”—Swerga-dwara—the gate of heaven. 
Here the relatives of deceased Hindus bury or burn their 
corpses, when they are believed sure of an immediate en- 
trance into paradise, body as well as soul. Swerga is the 
paradise of India, god of the elements, bringing to memory 
the lines in Southey’s “Curse of Kehama,” where Indra 
says :— 

“No child of man, Ereenia, in the bowers 
Of bliss may sojourn, till he hath put off 


His mortal part; for on mortality 
Time and Infirmity and Death attend.” 


As you, perchance, kick against a skull in the sand, you are 
led to think that there is a terrible reality about the last line ; 
for, sure enough, ‘“Infirmity and Death” do attend in their 
blackest colours the many fanatics who year after year visit 
the Swerga-dwara of Puri. Having inspected several 
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minor shrines near the seashore, and the Puri burial- 
ground—a small magazine of mortality, containing tombs 
of the military man, the civilian, and the missionary—we 
proceed westward to Jagannath’s temple, that familiar bea- 
con to the navigators of the Bay of Bengal, which is said to 
have been built at an expense of from forty to fifty lakhs of 
rupees, or about £500,000. The Temple of Jagannath is 
stated to have been built in honour of Vishnu, the preserving 
member of the Hindu triad; and here it is curious to 
remark that there is not a temple in India dedicated to 
the worship of the creative member, or Brahma. Siva, the 
destroyer, has many of his own throughout the land. 

The most confusing portion of Hindu mythology is that 
belonging or relating to the avataras, or descents of the 
deities upon earth in human or other shapes. Many of the 
Hindus admit Buddha (wisdom)—that quiet, sleepless 
philosopher, who has given so much trouble to men of sci- 
ence—to be an incarnation of Vishnu ; but others among the 
Brahmans and different tribes deny their identity. Jagannath 
is likewise said to be one of the popular incarnations of Vish- 
nu; but his far-famed temple being situated, as particularly 
remarked by Colonel Sykes in his learned “ Notes on Ancient 
India,” ‘‘on or near the site of a celebrated relic temple of the 
Buddhists,” there is every reason to believe that the modern 
worship of Jagannath has a Buddhist origin. According to a 
former Head Clerk of Puri, who wrote on the subject :— 
“During the Satya Yag, or gold age, the temple was erected 
by Maharajah Indradyumna, who placed within it the three 
idols: Jagannath, his brother Bulbhudra, and his sister 
Subhudra. A fabulous story of the famed Maharajah’s pro- 
ceeding to heaven to invite Brahma to consecrate Jagannath, 
follows, which is similar to one related by Stirling in his 
‘Account of Orissa,” who in no way connects it with history, 
but merely alludes to it as a fable, or one of the many 
ingenious speculations which have been hazarded upon the 
origin and meaning of the worship of Jagannath. Both 
authorities have their great Monarch or Indradyumna, in 
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the Satya Yag. After the celebrity given by Indradyumna 
to Jagannath (a.p. 480), it is written that the temple was 
entirely covered with sand, in which it remained buried 
for a long time. It would therefore be unknown 
to travellers during that period; and this circum- 
stance, or a want of reverence for the shrine, may be in 
some way connected with the decline of Buddhism in the 
province. Colonel Sykes alludes to a Chinese traveller, 
Kiuan-thsang, who makes no mention in his passage 
through Orissa, during the early part of the seventh century, 
of the Temple of Jagannath, ‘now so celebrated and vener- 
ated.” The Ganga Vansa, princes of Orissa, so distin- 
guished for their liberality in the erection of public works, 
rank among their number Unung Bhim Deo, and Langora 
Narsinh Deo: to the former is generally attributed the 
restoration or completion of the present temple ; and to the 
latter the construction of that dark, sublime, massive pile, 
about eighteen miles distant,and beside which we have stood 
with wonder and admiration—the far-famed Black Pagoda, 
with its ¢lassic faces sculptured here and there on the 
marble, so beautiful, in a few instances, that they hardly 
seem to belong to the vile world aroundthem. The circum- 
stance of the Temple of Jagannath being entirely covered 
with sand, we are told, was brought to the notice of Rajah 
Unung Bhim Deo, who immediately set out to discover it, 
and happening to find the spot, he then removed the sand, 
and the temple was restored, a.p. 1198. If Unung Bhim Deo 
did not build the greater portion of the present edifice, to 
him may be attributed the erection of the grand tower. 
He probably likewise built the whole of the minor temples 
within the enclosure, while he was engaged, at an enormous 
expense, in flooding Puri with a barbarous magnificence, 
which, in some measure, has lasted even to the present day. 
In thirty years the population of Puri rose from 40,000 to 
nearly 80,000, of which about 4,000 were priests—priests 
or attendants upon Jagannath. Taking a telescopic view of 
the Temple from an elevation of one mile and a half north- 
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east of the town, we behold the Bar Dewal, or great tower 
nearly 190 feet high, towering majestically above the dark 
and gloomy landscape below. The entire height of the 
tower from the ground is about 210 feet. Adjoining the Bar 
Dewal, and rising to a height of some 70 feet, two square 
pyramidal-roofed buildings strike the eye; they appear 
elaborately carved, with a nearly flat apex, from which, like 
that of the great tower, rises a small irregular cone, ap- 
parently composed of circular stones, the top-stone sur- 
mounted by a sort of urn. Numerous temples, of various 
shapes and sizes, are to be seen in the enclosure, to the 
right and left of the Bar Dewal. The great tower and 
adjoining buildings bear on their summits the Chakra (wheel), 
Vishnu’s symbol. Stirling compares the shape of the towers 
or temples of Orissa—and they are all somewhat similar to 
the Bar Dewal of Jagannath—to a phial with the stopper in- 
serted. We think it better to compare them to old- 
fashioned pepper-boxes ; but, perhaps, the likeness is more 
remarkable at the 999 Sivan temples of Bhobanéser than at 
Jagannath. The eye of the traveller must now be content, 
until having left the eminence from which we have been at- 
tempting a description, and proceeding on our tour of 
research, we at length enter the town of Puri, and passing 
along through the silent streets, by houses with raised 
foundations—some of the domiciles composed of mud, others 
of masonry—we speedily find ourselves before the Sih 
Durwazeh, the lion or eastern and principal of the four 
entrances to the great Pagoda. Regarding the dimen- 
sions of the lofty stone wall enclosing Jagannath’s 
temple, and the general measurement of the sacred build- 
ings, every author differs; and this is not strange 
when we consider that neither Christian nor Mussulman 
has ever been allowed to cross the threshold. We 
believe there is one solitary case in which a Major 
Carter, at the risk of his life, managed to enter with the pil- 
grims the sacred shrine of Jagannath: such was the danger 
attending the too inquisitive traveller on his visit to the 
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Uryan “Holy Land,” as the ground about the temple is 
called. The roof of the buildings particularly that of the 
Bar Dewal, are said to be singularly ornamented with various 
representations of monsters ; and the walls abound with carv- 
ings of demons and giants of every description. In niches on 
the outer walls are various well-executed illustrations of Hindu 
obscenity. We have no space to further describe the ex- 
terior of this most celebrated shrine in India. We _ should 
have liked to dwell a little on the beautiful column of black 
marble—some forty feet in height—at the principal entrance, 
brought from the Temple of the Sun at Kanaruk, and 
formerly surmounted by the image of the monkey-god, 
Hanuman, and numerous other matters mythological and 
architectural ; especially considering what Heeren tells us, 
that the architecture of India is the daughter of its religion ; 
but it is necessary to proceed with our narrative. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, the Mahomedans took 
entire possession of Orissa; and we now behold, under the 
power of the iconoclastic zealots, the high priest of Jagan- 
nath stealing away with the three carefully wrapped up 
images, to conceal them in the hills. From this petty war- 
fare the much-talked-of but little understood pilgrim-tax de- 
rived its origin. The tax on pilgrims yielded the Mogul 
Government a revenue of 900,000 rupees. The Mahrattas, 
who succeeded them in the government of Orissa, levied the 
tax; and the British followed the example of their prede- 
cessors. Before 1803, when Jagannath fell into our hands, 
the king, a Mahratta chief, exacted tolls from the pilgrims 
passing through his territories to the great idol-shrine. At 
one place the toll was not less than 41 9s. for each foot- 
passenger, if he had so much property with him. Whena 
Bengali Rajah used to go, he was accompanied by one or 
two thousand people, for every one of whom he was obliged 
to pay toll. The Honourable East India Company’s govern- 
ment levied a tax of from one to six rupees on each passen- 
ger. A pilgrim-tax was established at Gya and Allahabad 
by the Moguls about the same time as that at Jagannath. 
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From an old document before us, we learn that the fore- 
fathers of a certain class of Brahmans from time immemorial 
visited Jagannath, and that they were permitted to perform 
their ceremonies without ‘impediment, delay, or molesta- 
tion,” by the successive rajahs or chieftains of the district. 
The descendants of these Brahmans and their relatives visited 
the Temple while it was under the Mahratta jurisdiction, and 
were invariably treated with every attention and assistance 
by the pundahs or priests. These people term Jagannath 
‘‘a venerable fane of Hindu reverence.” _In their opinion a 
pilgrimage to Puri is one of the most important acts of ob- 
servance enjoined to a Hindu in the ritual of his religion. 
“At this resting-place,” say the deluded creatures, ‘ the 
mind receives its last solace when all prospects in life are 
commonly drawing toa close.” Such is the importance of 
the Mecca of Hindustan—the chief seat in Eastern India of 
Brahmanical power—the principal stronghold of Hindu 
superstition—to which pilgrims at the present day resort 
from every quarter of India. The pilgrim hunters of the 
latter end of the 18th century must have found little difficulty 
in causing multitudes to undertake the pilgrimage, especially 
when the Mahratta power and name extended from the 
Himalayas to nearly the extremity of the Peninsula. 
En passant, it may be stated that, during the influence of 
Mahomedan power in Orissa (at intervals from 1568 to 1758, 
when the province was yielded by Ali Verdi Khan to the 
Mahrattas), Jagannath was celebrated far and wide. It had 
its numerous priests and imposing ceremonies, and, above 
all, its multitudes of pilgrims, from whom the Moguls, as 
already remarked, drew a large revenue. Lord Auckland 
in our time abolished the pilgrim-tax, but ordered that a 
donation of Rs. 36,000 a year, which had been paid out of it, 
should be continued from the public exchequer. 

It is the opinion of some great Oriental scholars that no 
portion of Hindu mythology is more uncertain or confusing 
than what treats of the Ramas. Relating to Vishnu, perhaps 
the best way in general is to consider only the two principal 
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incarnations—the seventh and eighth, Rama and Krishna; 
although there are three distinguished personages, all Ramas, 
the sixth and seventh incarnations being Parasu Rama and 
Rama Chandra; the latter a moiety of Vishnu, styled the same, 
and being the same, as Jagannath, “the lord of the world.” 
Rama is sometimes made synonymous with Krishna (the 
Hindu Apollo). In Orissa, Jagannath is invariably styled 
Ram Chandra. “Rama,” says Elphinstone, “was a King 
of Oudh, and is almost the only person mentioned in the 
Hindu traditions whose actions have something of an 
historical character.” His queen, Sita, who was carried off 
by the giant Ravana—which caused the far-famed monkey 
expedition to Ceylon under General Hanuman—we believe 
to be the original of the present Subhudra, the sister of 
Jagannath. The heroic deliverer was Bala Rama, the 
elder brother ; so, then, we have the three idols, J/aganndth, 
Bulbhudra, and Subhudra, corresponding respectively with 
Rama Chandra, Bala-Rama, and Sita. These celebrated 
idols of the shrine are thus described :—They are bulky, 
hideous, wooden busts. The elder brother, Bulbhudra, is 
six feet in height; the younger, Jagannath, five feet ; and 
her sister, Subhudra, four feet. They are fashioned witha 
curious resemblance of the human head, resting on a sort of 
pedestal. The eyes of Jagannath are round, and those of 
Bulbhudra and Subhudra, oval. The images are painted black, 
white, and yellow, respectively; their faces are exceedingly 
large, and their bodies are decorated with a dress of different 
coloured cloths. The two brothers have arms projecting 
horizontally forward from the ears. The sister is entirely 
devoid of even that approximation to the human form. Than 
these wretchedly degrading illustrations of want of taste and 
intellect, there are no more terrible examples in the world’s 
history ; and we cannot help being of the decided opinion that 
before entering on other work of a ‘‘ National Congress,” if the 
educated native gentlemen of India were to give all their 
might towards abolishing such monstrosities of idolatry as 
are to be found at Jagannath, or the worst portion of 
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them, so much the better for the future welfare of their 
country. 

To proceed with the sad realities of an idolatry, 
which, since the Puranas crept insidiously into the 
land of the Veda, can now only be deemed revolting 
and disreputable. Truly Brahmanism for mythic iniquity 
and a check on the progress of intellectual man, has 
far outstripped Buddhism, which, after all, in ancient 
India, as at the present day, is simply the old patriarchal 
system. We shall merely further remark at this stage, 
with reference to the comparative purity and excellence 
of the old Hindu Vedas, and bearing in mind the halo of 
science which so long adorned the old Brahmans, that the 
Purdnas, or works in which the present abominations appear, 
are said to have been composed by different authors between 
the eighth and sixteenth centuries, a.p., and that one of 
their principal objects is to promote the glory and rule the 
conduct of festivals, to promote religion through the grati- 
fication of the eyes and the senses; and which, in some 
respects, during our boasted means of civilisation in India, 
has led men to rival in obscenity the most degraded of their 
race. The forming of a new idol of Jagannath is termed 
Nooah Kullebur. It used to take place (and probably does 
still) once in seventeen years, when two moons occur in 
Assur (part of June and July). We have two versions of the 
extraordinary preparation and renewal, both amounting to 
nearly the same thing. A Nim tree (Melia aza dirachta) 
is sought for in the forests, on which no crow or carrion bird 
has ever perched. This is prepared into a proper form by 
common carpenters; it is afterwards entrusted to certain 
priests, who are protected from all intrusion. The mysterious 
process is said to consist of a man or boy—an honoured 
personage selected by the craft—taking out from the breast of 
the old idol a small box containing quicksilver (sazd fo be the 
spirit) and placing it inside the new. Removal from the world 
before the end of the year is the reward of this spiritual act 
towards his majesty of Jagannath. It may interest some of our 
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readers to learn that the process of renewal formerly cost no 
less than £500 sterling. The case of murder just referred 
to we believe to be a matter of doubt. It is, probably, 
founded on one of the legends of the Jagannath worship, by 
which the pundahs, or priests, endeavour to frighten believers 
into a continual adoration of the idol. Stirling asserts that 
some conjecture a sacred deposit “in the belly of the image” 
to be a bone of Krishna. This, and the small box of quick- 
silver in the breast, it would seem, are precious relics, held 
in similar veneration to the tooth of Buddha. Bishop Heber 
and Colonel Sykes are both eloquent on this tooth. The 
latter remarks in his ‘ Notes”: ‘ The tooth of Buddha had 
been brought or obtained from the King of Kalinga (Orissa), 
A.D. 275, by King Mahasana, or Mahasen, of Ceylon, who 
died, however, before its arrival in the island. This cele- 
brated relic, after falling into the power of the Mulatars and 
the Portuguese, is now safely lodged under the lock and key 
of the English.” 

Let us now turn briefly to the great annual festival of 
the Ruth Jatra, or car festival. Historians have often 
remarked the surprising resemblance which exists in the 
external worship of India and Egypt: in the religions of 
both countries, bloody and unbloody sacrifices; the strict 
observance of pilgrimage, causing a numerous assemblage of 
people at festivals; penances; bathing in supposed holy 
waters, and if drowned the act supposed to convey eternal 
bliss ; their gods conveyed from one temple to another on 
enormous stages, erected upon huge cars. These latter cus- 
toms, related by Herodotus and commented on by Heeren, 
are particularly applicable to Jagannath. At Puri, about the 
middle of every year, three huge cars, or ruths, are built for 
the Ruth Jatra, at which festival the images take “an airing ” 
as far as the Gondicha Nour, or god’s country-house, a mile 
and a half distant. The cars are dragged by Kallabethias or 
coolies, and by thousands of other privileged people. These 
cars are adorned with flags and garlands of flowers, in short 
with everything that Hindu art can furnish in the way of 
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decoration. The Dytas, or charioteers of Jagannath, are 
men of great importance. The entire scene of the Ruth 
Jatra savours, to an incredible extent, of the ludicrous, the 
barbarous, and the awful: the eager expectation, the 
unceasing din of a great multitude, the acclamations of 
‘ Jagannath Jye!” or “ Victory to Jagannath !” which rend the 
air when the images are brought forth in an erect posture, 
or rather rolled forth by means of iron handles fastened in 
their backs, and exposed to the stupid gaze of a delighted 
people. The ponderous machines are set in motion; they 
creak, while the creatures strain the cables in the midst of 
their joy and madness. Then they are, as Southey has it 
in his ‘“ Kehama” :— 


* All around, behind, before, 
With frantic shout, and deafening roar ; 
And the double-double peals of the drum are there, 
‘ And the startling burst of the trumpets’ blare ; 
And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread, 
To astound the living and waken the dead.” 


But all their enthusiasm has soon subsided; and, on 
the termination of the great festival, many of that once 
delighted multitude either retire to die, or reach their 
deserted homes, the victims of ignorance, poverty, and 
wretchedness. In 1846, 180,000 pilgrims—a large pro- 
portion Bengali widows—were present at the Ruth Jatra ; 
in 1849 and 1850, and in later years, about 80,000 or 
100,000. At Puri, human sacrifice under the wheels of the 
car has been long abolished ; but we recollect, in the district 
of Backergunge, during our Indian service, that four persons 
had offered themselves as victims under the wheels. For 
it must be kept in mind that Ruth Jatras, in honour of 
Jagannath, on a smaller scale, took place, and may yet take 
place, in various parts of India as well as at Puri. 

An idea will have now been formed of the popularity 
of the religion of Jagannath. It forms a regular and 
complete system of superstition, and has diffused itself over 
almost all the countries stretching from the banks of the 
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Indus to Cape Comorin. Puri is the grand headquarters ; 
and the “ Juggernaut” of the upper country, as well as that 
of Southern India, acknowledge the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority of the great Idol-Shrine. Brij Kishore Ghose 
informed us at Cuttack, while on the subject of Jagannath, 
that the priests who preside over all its functions are 
elevated above every other order of men, by an origin not only 
deemed more noble, but acknowledged to be sacred. He 
was also of opinion that the rites and ceremonies of the 
worship were ‘pompous and splendid,” while the per- 
formance of them not only mingled in all the transactions of 
common life, but constituted, in the opinion of the wor- 
shippers, an essential part of their existence. It is tobe 
hoped that through the force of education such a feeling is 
diminishing in its dangerous strength. This intelligent 
Hindu was one of the rarest mixtures of superstition and 
common sense we have ever met; and we had ample 
opportunity of coming to such a conclusion while editing 
his little work on ‘The History of Puri.” A Brahman 
writing as follows, at any rate, was a proof of the dawn of 
intelligence in India ; while it showed that the “ better part of 
man” was gradually creeping into the Hindu mind: “The 
loss of life by this deplorable superstition probably exceeds 
that occasioned by anything else; and death, in some shape 
or other [particularly that angel of death, the cholera, which 
makes fearful havoc among the pilgrims] is met with in 
every direction, with no one to assist the dying pilgrims: 
even their comrades, and the pilgrim-hunters who brought 
them, forsaking and abandoning them in their last 
moments.” 

We may add to what has been already remarked on the 
subject, that all the land within ten miles of Jagannath is 
considered holy. At one period the whole of U¢kala, as Orissa 
is styled in the Purdnas, must have been held sacred. 

With reference to Buddha, it may be interesting to 


remark the likeness which exists between an ancient 
procession of Sakya (Buddha) and one of Jagannath. At the 
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end of the fourth century, Chy Fa Hian, or Fahian, (signify- 
ing “ Manifestation of the Law),” with a small band of co- 
religionists, crossed the frontiers of their native China, for 
the purpose of reviving a zeal for Buddhism. Fahian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the 
frontiers of China and the Indus followers of Buddha, and 
ruled by Buddhist princes or priests. At Khotany the 
worship was celebrated with ‘“ extraordinary magnificence” ; 
and the procession of Buddha on his pyramidal car, the 
showering of flowers, the draught of the car by the people, 
and other circumstances, “recall to mind,” says Colonel 
Sykes, ‘the annual Hindu procession at Jaggarnath,” mean- 
ing the Ruth Jatra. Before proceeding to notice a few 
details of the worship, or the interior economy of the 
Temple, it may be noted, as not irrelevant to the subject of 
this essay, that on possession of the town of Puri being taken 
in 1803 by the British troops under Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt, 
according to the admirable policy of the Marquess Wellesiey, 
conciliation and protection, with the strictest injunctions to 
enter into no binding arrangements, were carried out to the 
fullest extent. The customs and religious prejudices of the 
Hindus were duly respected. Guards of sepoys protected 
the temples. And it is this plan of religious toleration 
that has secured, probably for ever, British supremacy 
in Hindustan. The Moguls had formerly been roused, 
by the flush of conquest, to burn the idol Jagannath; 
and supposing the French, instead of the British, to have 
conquered Orissa, we can imagine them imprisoning the 
Brahmans; even, like Lally in Tanjore, blowing them from 
guns, for lingering around the temples of their fathers, and, 
in Orissa, hunting the high priest, like an antelope, to the 
neighbouring Chilka lake. The high priest of Jagannath, in 
his glory, has long become a picture of the past. He has 
shared the same fate as the active Mahratta trooper, who, 
seated on his small, lean, muscular horse, was always ready 
to advance like a flash of lightning on the foe. 

And now let us return to the one-headed—not, according 
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to Southey, “ seven-headed idol-shrine.” In the establish- 
ment pertaining to the most remarkable pagoda or idol- 
temple in the world, notwithstanding its vast absurdity, 
there is much to interest the learned and curious. What 
customs, similar to other nations, have the Hindus intro- 
duced among their religious ceremonies? Take one—that 
of dgncing before the idol. The Christians of the primitive 
Church danced on holidays. The Jews danced before the 
golden calf, and are said to have brought this peculiarity of 
their worship from Egypt. In short, both singing and dancing, 
as religious customs, may be traced to very remote periods. 
The dancers attached to the Indian pagodas at the present 
day form an important part of the Temple establishment. 
No shrine in India is complete without them. A remarkable 
“statement” was presented to us at Puri, in manuscript, 
for revision, by the Hindu before mentioned, who had re- 
sided many years in Orissa. It is styled “The Establish- 
ment of Jagannath, distinguished by the name of Chuttesa 
’ and, as the ‘statement ” deals 
with no less than ninety-six officials, and their appointed 
work, the most severe Hindu ritualist cannot complain for 
want of variety in the ceremonial worship. 


Nijog, or thirty-six Orders ;’ 


Of course the Maharajah of Khudah—in our time 
Ram Chunder Deo—heads the list as Superintendent 
of.the Temple. He is the honorary servant to Jagan- 
nath, who sweeps the ruths, and strews flowers on 
the idols. The next is Mooderuth, locum tenens, or 
plenipotentiary, who, in the absence of the Maharajah, 
performs the above duties. At No. 9 we have the 
Moodlies, who guard the door of the wardrobe, put the 
chamur (fly-brush made of the cow of Tartary) in the hands 
of distinguished pilgrims, or persons of rank, who are 
authorized to fan Jagannath ; they have also charge of the 
key of the wardrobe, and guard the door of Jye and Beejye, 
two heavenly porters. No. 11, Mookh Singhar Dutt, paints 
the faces of the images, Jagannath, Bulbhudra, and 
Subhudra. No. 12, Bunder Mecaps, masters of the 
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wardrobe, count the ornaments when taken off from 
Jagannath. The vestments presented by pilgrims pass into 
their custody after being worn by the idols. No. 14, 
Khoontiahs, warn the idols and rajah at the time of festivals, 
call the Pussupaluks (who are appointed to wake Jagannath), 
and bring forward the vestments and necklaces with which 
he is to be invested, watch cats in the temple, distribute the 
sacrificial flowers to worshippers and servants, and take 
care of the horses. No. 34, Purharries, Gocheekars, and 
Dwar Natks, watch at the gates and doors. Those of the 
southern gate cry out, ‘“ The sacrificial food is coming.” 
They also watch the food, and when Jagannath moves out, 
carry beside him the sweet smelling wood, allow no one to 
enter while Jagannath is at his meals [the god is said to eat 
fifty-two times in the day]. No. 57, Kahaliah, a 
trumpeter, at all festivals, during the service and the 
offering of flowers, plays the Kaalech. No. 59, Ghuntooahs, 
persons who sound the Ghunts, or brass basins, during 
Jagannath’s meals, and when he goes on a journey ; /iterally, 
the bell-ringers of Jagannath. No. 70, Bithar Gaonees, 
courtesans, who sing the songs in the Temple which precede 
the anointing of Jagannath with sandal-wood. No. 96, 
Chuttesa Nijog Naik, the head officer of thirty-six different 
orders of ministerial and other officers, who adorns the idol, 
and does other personal service for it. Such is a slight 
selection from the curious ‘‘statement” of Brij Keshore 
Ghose; and we most respectfully recommend it to the 
especial notice of all extreme worshippers, or those who are 
anxious to decorate or equip religion. 

There is one important personage omitted by the Hindu 
author, the Hakeemeeshristar-buru-pureecha, the great judge 
of all questions, who holds the golden cane. But, on the 
whole, his list presents the most numerous establishment of 
Jagannath yet published. A “statement” is also given by 
Mr. Peggs, in his ‘Orissa Mission,” in some respects a very 
valuable work. Hamilton in his “ Hindostan” says there 
are thirteen annual festivals of Jagannath. No stated num- 
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ber is given by Brij Keshore Ghose. A few of the principal 
deserving of notice may be mentioned: Chundun Jattra, 
sweet-scented powder. Swan Jattra, bathing festival, which 
happens on the day of the full moon in the month of Jeth 
(June), when the images are brought from their throne and, 
after their bath, embellished with flowers; a proboscis 
made of sola (or straw) is then fastened on each oftheir faces, 
to give them the appearance of elephants. The Ova, or 
shining festival. Hara Punchumee, the fifth day of the car 
festival (Ruth Jatra): Lukheedebee is taken to visit her 
husband, Jagannath, on the car at night. One of con- 
siderable importance among the Hindus may be especially 
mentioned, the Dole Jattra, or swinging festival. We might 
also have noted the Bawum Junum, or dwarf-birth festival, 
as a dwarf frequently belongs to the Hindu temple; and, to 
make the lamentable fooling more complete, the Dyna Choree, 
festival of stealing Dyna, or Artimisia Indica. There are two 
descriptions of ablutions of Jagannath in the Temple, which 
often take place when numbers of people are assembled at 
various festivals. The most important ablutions last about 
four hours in each instance, during which time no other 
ceremony is performed, to the great inconvenience of the 
people, who experience much difficulty for want of Muha- 
purshad (holy food), on which they live, as the offerings are 
delayed for the above purposes. It is to be hoped that such 
heartless conduct has totally disappeared since our visit to 
Puri. 

It is supposed that in the festival of Ruth Jatra, food 
is cooked within the kitchen of the Temple for at least 
90,000, and elsewhere for 70,000 pilgrims, at a fair 
price ; and on such occasions the 400 families of cooks are 
fully occupied. The potters make earthen pots of different 
sizes ; the food is carried away inthem. New pots are always 
used. After the evening meal, about eleven o'clock at 
night of the eleventh day of the moon’s increase and wane, 
the Choourahs perform the ceremony of lighting the Maha- 
deeps, or sacred lamps, on the top of the large tower and on 
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the two adjoining temples, in honour of the Rajah, and wel- 
come him with shouts and cries of ‘“Ramchunder Deb 
Maharajankoo, sumrajyo aghya huoo: Sree ungo aroghyo 
thaoo!” or ‘Commend the Kingdom to Maharajah Ram- 
chunder Deb (or whoever the Superintendent may be), and 
keep him in perfect health.” This is said to be the custom 
of the Temple, and, smacking as it does of the old Assyrian 
ceremonial, stands forth in pleasing contrast with the glaring 
absurdities, or the ‘‘damnable heresies” we have already 
noticed. There are two occasions on which the people 
within and about the Temple enclosure are expelled; in 
other words two regular clearances are made. The first 
takes place when the female relatives of the ex-Rajah of 
Khurdah (should there be one) visit the temple for worship, 
and to perform certain ceremonies. The second is only a 
partial clearance, and is allowed when the females of the 
Rajah Superintendent and the chiefs of the Tributary Mehals 
of Orissa, and females of respectability and distinction, wish 
to visit the shrine for the purpose of private worship. In 
the latter cases, a written permission was obtained from the 
Rajah on payment of a fee. We might have remarked 
that the Hindu worshipper prostrates himself ; and, on giving 
his offerings (Bhoge) to the priests, is marked on the fore- 
head. Exclusive worshippers of Ganesa—the fat and elephant- 
headed son of Siva—and Surya, god of the sun, are seldom 
found among the Hindus; and their marks, on which we 
cannot afford space to dwell, are little different from those of 
the orthodox followers of Vishnu and Siva. The subordinate 
gods being all underlings of these two, this must necessarily 
be the case. After such and various other considerations 
arising from the subject of the present sketch, we are 
naturally led to think of ‘the beast and his image,” and man 
receiving his mark in his forehead in the Revelation’! Vishnu's 
singular incarnation of Kalki, the horse, with reference to 
the same book, when the ‘“Preserver,” mounted on a 
white horse, with a drawn scimitar in his hand, blazing 
like a comet, is coming to renovate creation with an era of 
purity, is also very suggestive. 
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With reference to the important subject of casfes, on 
which the progress of the Indian Congress—if it is destined 
to make any—so much depends, and the effect of which on 
our own Anglo-Indian empire is a matter of serious 
importance, it is supposed that the divisions of caste were 
anciently “secular and not religious, as the four castes, as 
they were called, existed equally amongst the Buddhists as 
amongst the Hindus.” Brahmanical caste is considered to 
be a divine ordinance, whilst the Buddhist is supposed to be 
simply a civil institution, Strictly speaking, there is no 
Buddhistical caste. It is the suspension of caste at 
Jagannath, where the people eat, or used to eat, to- 
gether—caste in its severe interpretation—which strength- 
ens the supposition that the worship of the far- 
famed idol—an opinion shared by the eminent French 
Orientalist, M. Manupied—is of Buddhist origin. Re- 
garding the question of whether or not caste anciently 
existed as a religious distinction, we should imagine it 
impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion. Caste 
is truly the life-puzzle of our Indian social progress. 

While writing these few remarks, our attention has 
been drawn to a meeting of the Aylsham Literary Society 
(in the middle of January), where, in a lecture, some very 
pertinent observations were made concerning the Indian 
Congress. Mr. Lee Warner observed “ that English states- 
men must always be prepossessed in favour of these free 
institutions, and the elective and representative system 
which had made England great. . . . . . But until the 
upper classes of Indian society were allowed by their 
religious views to recognise the rights of the lower classes, 
and until the masses were partially educated, the infusion 
of the new wine of Western and Christian institutions 
in Asiatic bottles would be insecure... . . . In this vast 
theatre for the adoption of forms of government by India’s 
own people, where the castes who formed the congress in 
British India were the rulers or the powerful ministers of 
rulers, the Asiatic type of rule (absolutism), laws favouring 
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the upper classes, the combination of law-making power 
and of highest judicial functions in the hands of the execu- 
tive, and, in fact, a despotic control over the whole 
population, far greater than ever prevailed in England since 
the Norman conquest, still continued. In short, when 
India’s educated and privileged classes got power under 
Home Rule they used it despotically, and showed no sort of 
regard for popular rights. Again, the experience gained in 
British India under municipal and local boards had not yet 
shown that the masses appreciated the transfer of Govern- 
ment control to the educated or upper classes.” 
While concluding our subject, we must notice a 
really useful piece of local self-government at Puri- 
Jagannath, which gives hopes of better days, even 
for this garden of superstition and idolatry. One of 
the most interesting and most important features of 
Puri is the vast number of muths or monasteries it 
contains—in some _ respects resembling the Burmese 
Kyoungs. These establishments are said to have been 
originally founded in India by a sect styled Gosais or 
Gosains. Each muth is governed by a Mohunt, who, with 
his disciples, forcibly reminds one of the abbot and friars 
of European history and romance. In Orissa, an assistant, 
styled Adhi-Kari, transacts part of the business of the 
Mohunt, and, if he be ‘“‘a proper man,” eventually succeeds 
to the management. It is affirmed that the principal 
disciples of the founder of this sect were of the Siva 
religion; at Puri the thriving members of the order are all 
of the religion of Vishnu, as if far more in accordance with 
the attribute of the Preserver, than with those of the Devil 
or Destroyer. ‘(If any member of a muth,” says a learned 
writer on the subject, ‘‘ be particularly distinguished by his 
acts of hospitality, veneration for his ancestors, and a life of 
morality, he receives from the Dusname—a sort of 
managing committee for the internal administration of muths 
—the honorary title of Mohunt.” Still, like all such 
associations, west as well as east, they are liable to 
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great abuse. Brij Keshore Ghose informed us_ that 
there were thirty principal muths or “richest muths,” 
and he gave the amount of annual rent, and estimated value 
of land pertaining to each. Of these endowments of the 
temple of Jagannath, he informed us that the produce of 
the lands was realised by the Muthdaris, or abbots, who by 
this means, though professing themselves mendicants, 
“have become the richest merchants in India, and are now 
enjoying every comfort.” The Muthdaris annually obtain 
a sufficient spare sum to defray every expense attending 
worship at Jagannath. From a “Summary of Important 
Events Connected with the Temple of Jagannath,” which we 
drew up many years ago, we extract the following :—Under 
Lord William Bentinck, in 1832, it was proposed to abolish 
the pilgrim-tax at Jagannath, and to interfere less than ever 
in the management of the Temple—the Sudder Board of 
Revenue citing, to uphold their arguments for non-interfer- 
ence and the abolition of the tax, the case of Sutti, ‘the 
best motives for regulating the burning” increasing rather 
than diminishing the rite. During Lord William’s adminis- 
tration, the surplus proceeds of the pilgrim-tax were used 
for the construction of roads and surais (places of rest) for 
the comfort and accommodation of the pilgrims, which sums, 
being “inadequate for the purpose,” were augmented from 
the public finances. In March, 1836, Lord Auckland be- 
came Governor General of India. Towards the end of the 
year 1838 he penned a confessedly able minute on the 
general subject of Jagannath. The President in Council 
resolved, in accordance with the opinion expressed in his 
lordship’s minute, ‘‘ wholly to relinquish the tax on pilgrims, 
but, as already touched on, to continue the yearly donation 
given for the support of the temple, for which the Govern- 
ment is pledged!” This was the substance of Act X. of 
1840. 

In 1844, the donation paid in cash, nominally as a 
pension to the superintendent of Jagannath, amounted to 
Rs. 35,758. Shortly after it was reduced to Rs. 24,600; 
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and in 1845 to Rs. 23,321. In 1851, the Honourable East 
India Company determined entirely to disconnect itself 
from Jagannath, if it could do so without positive breach of 
faith. Inthe same year, under the famous administration 
of the Marquess of Dalhousie, the draft of an Act appeared, 
the object of which was to relieve Government from all 
necessity of making any further donation to the Temple. 

In September 1864, the following information was first 
obtained from the India Office: In 1843, the only remaining 
portion of the endowments, viz., the Suttaree Hazaree 
estate was relinquished tothe Rajah of Khurdah, as superin- 
tendent of the affairs of the Temple, the revenues of which 
amounted to Rs. 17,420 per annum; and the payment by 
Government was reduced on the transfer to a fixed sum of 
Rs. 35,738 7a. Op. 

In 1845 an investigation into the nature of the payments 
took place, the result of which was that, thenceforth, the 
Government payment was limited to Rs. 23,321, the amount 
of resumed endowment and of compensation for Sayer (tax). 

In 1852, the severance of the connection between 
Government and the Temple was ordered—upon which the 
Government of India, in 1855, decided in favour of a 
transfer of land “to the Rajah of Khurdah, as Superinten- 
dent of the Temple, to be held by him in trust for the 
Temple, and also by his successors, so long as they shall 
continue to hold the office of Superintendent.” In order 
to prevent accidents, and to preserve the peace at the 
festivals, a police establishment, at a cost of Rs. 6,804 
per annum, was to be kept up by Government; but the 
amount was to be charged to the Temple’s funds. A 
transfer of land of the value of Rs. 16,517 (after deducting 
the cost of the police force) was proposed to be made to 
the Rajah in lieu of any payment from the Public Treasury. 
These measures were approved by the Court of Directors 
in their dispatch to the Government of India, in the Public 
Department, dated 12th November 1856, No. 112. 

No events of much importance have occurred at Puri for 
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many years past. We have gone over, as briefly as possible— 
SO as not to weary British readers—what may be called the 
main features of the Temple of Jagannath, and the worship 
attending it, as well as_ British connection with the 
celebrated shrine. “We could have made the subject occupy 
five or six times the space allowed; but our readers must 
turn, for further information, to the graphic pages of Ward, 
Buchanan, Moor, Crauford, Stirling, Dr. Duff, Peggs, 
Brij Kishore Ghose, Hunter, and several others; among the 
latter the author of ‘Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and 
Idolatry,” and “the Idol-Shrine,” from both of which the 
leading facts of this article are taken. Through the en- 
lightened liberality of Lord Dalhousie, the author was 
allowed access to all the official documents regarding the 
Temple of Jagannath, and British connection therewith. 
In Southey’s poem of ‘“‘ The Curse of Kehama,” will also be 
found much interesting Hindu mythological poetry about 
Jagannath. It is, perhaps, notwithstanding its exaggera- 
tions, and the abuse it received from the Edinburgh in that 
Review’s most palmy days, the best Hindu mythological poem 
in the English language. Lord Byron, however, said that, 
by writing it, Southey had tied another canister to his tail ; 
and the father of modern criticism, Lord Jeffrey, protested 
against the poem, as a ‘‘damnable heresy.” Neither India, 
nor its mythology, was in those days properly understood, 
even by eminent superficial students of the subject. There 
is no fear of such a contingency now, if we have a system of 
national instruction, west as well as east, which, in the 
words of a great scientific philosopher passed away, ‘shall 
either reconcile or disregard those hostile influences under 
which the people are now perishing for lack of knowledge.” 


W. F. B. Laurie. 




















CHINA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


In the February number of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society appeared a paper on the Great Cen- 
tral Asian Trade Route from Peking to Kashgar and Ih, 
and to this our readers are referred. My object in writing 
that paper on an ancient and present cart and pack-animal 
trade route and the future railway route between the extreme 
East and West was to enlist an interest in that portion of 
the Chinese Empire through which it runs, and part of which, 
at least, has hitherto been considered to be of small impor- 
tance to China, and, consequently, much less so to ourselves. 
I refer to her transmural possessions of Mongolia, Kash- 
garia, Zungaria, and, in a manner, to Thibet. They have 
their value to China which has always been understood by 
her ; especially Mongolia, whence she draws her cart and 
baggage animals. They have their value to us also as 
an Imperial Power, by reason of their direct bearing on 
our Eastern interests. 

China proper is of interest to Great Britain as a possible 
military and naval ally in the future, anda certain and impor- 
tant commercial one in the present and future. Asa military 
ally her present value is not worth considering, and her 
prospective value as such depends upon so many “‘ifs,” and 
the present time is so important a factor in the desired direc- 
tion of army reform, upon which it hinges, that whatever 
future value it may have, it zs, for the day, valueless. The 
value of our active alliance to China is great, but what 
present return can she make to us? Her army is of little 
value as it exists, and for our purposes it is useless, because 
immobile; and her navy is not of that strength to justify 
Britain, who should be the greatest naval Power of the world: 
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to make any heavy sacrifice to obtain the possession of it, so 
as to add temporarily to the strength of her fleet in Chinese 
waters. We should be required to give much, but what 
return should we receive? The use of her fleet and of her 
coaling-stations. Britain should be independent of all Eastern 
alliances for her coaling-stations, for Eastern faith is pro- 
verbially of the Punic sort. China is no match for Russia in 
Kashgaria or Mongolia, nor could she meet her to advantage 
in Manchuria, the general opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In our defence of India she could not, therefore, aid 
us actively. Indeed, a study of China’s interests, position, 
and material strength all along her Russian border, whether 
in Kashgaria or Mongolia or Manchuria, has led us to con- 
clude that China has no real military strength, and must be 
(except as a passive ally, whose territory borders our own 
for thousands of miles from Eastern Burma to Eastern 
Afghanistan) valueless to us as a military ally during the 
next several decades. To form any other opinion is 
to hazard a conjecture of what unknown years may bring 
forth. They may see China with an army equal to cope with 
internal disorder and external foes, and valuable as an ally ; 
or they may find her, as at present, without an efficient 
military system, and incapable of either defensive or offensive 
warfare. And yet as a military ally she is capable of becom- 
ing of immense importance to us, and our alliance with her 
may be the only possible one of preventing Russia realizing 
the dreams of her adventurous sons of the conquest of 
Asia. Our policy then should apparently be to endeavour to 
make China a plus quantity on the English side if possible, 
and at least to prevent her becoming a terrible p/us on the 
Russian side. At present she counts as a cipher. 

As a commercial ally she is of immediate importance, for 
Great Britain is her chief supplier and carrier. Under the 
actual or moral power of Russia, with railroads reaching to 
the Yellow and the Yangtze rivers, Peking and Mukden, Britain 
will in Russia meet with an enterprising and keen competitor, 


and she may cease to be, as now, her chief supplier and car- 
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rier, and these enviable elements of prosperity may pass to 
Russia, in proportion as the resources of her Central Asian 
possessions are developed. Sea transport has of driven land 
transport from the field in China. Tea from Han-kow still 
reaches Urga via the roads of Honan, Shansi, and Mongolia 
(Kwei hua-cheng), and Kalgan. Russia, who is displaying 
such energy in pushing strategic and commercial railroads 
through Trans-Caspia, Turkistan, and Siberia, will certainly 
link them with China by lines comparatively easy of con- 
struction, and passing through coal-bearing districts, to her 
western and northern gates, Kuldja and Kiakhta, prior to 
extending them via Su-chow to Sinan-fu and to Peking, 
if China do not do so herself. Great Britain, as a commercial 
nation and sea-carrying Power, cannot contemplate such pos- 
sibilities with unconcern. When they shall be completed and 
a Russian manufacturing zone be established in Central 
Asia, a struggle will commence between Britain and Russia— 
whose raw material, it must ever be remembered, is of home 
growth—as manufacturing and carrying Powers, the result of 
which it is difficult to foresee :—a struggle between sea- 
carriage and land-carriage to Europe of the less bulky and 
most valuable articles of merchandise, of the tea, silk, wax, 
and multifarious productions of Mid and North China, of the 
provinces of Sz’chwan—the richest in China—of Kwei-chow, 
Hu-nan, Hupeh, Kiang-si, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, Chili, 
Shantung, Kansuh, and Manchuria, the most wealthy 
provinces and dependencies of the Empire. 

The political significance of such lines is great, for a large 
Mahammadan population is found in Kansuh, Sz’chwan 
and Yunnan, disaffected towards the heathen Chinamen, 
and ever ready to raise the standard of revolt; and the threads 
binding Thibet and the mountainous districts of Kansuh and 
Mongolia to China are of the weakest description imaginable. 
Indeed Thibet is in a manner already linked to Russia by 
the presence of the Llama King of the Kuren, the head of the 
Khalkas tribes, and a personage second only to his spiritual 
superior at Llassa, at Urga. 
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The isolation of China by. sea has been annulled 
by steam; the time is coming when her isolation by 
land will cease. Britain has been the chief Power con- 
cerned in the former annulment, and it was effected by force 
alone. Russia is the Power that is gradually but steadily 
bridging the last barriers to free intercourse with the ‘Middle 
Kingdom,” by her railways over the desert, steppes and 
mountains surrounding her to the west, round to the north 
and east. Will force be required to effect this change? 
Most probably it will, unless China take the matter into 
her own hands and runs her own rails, to meet those of 
Russia on her frontiers. In this bold course lies her 
best safety. These considerations should lead us to turn 
our attention to land intercourse from the Shan States 
of Upper Burma into Yunnan and the Yang-tse about 
Han-kow, so as to dispute with her there, when the time 
shall come, the trade of Central and North China ; for if it will 
pay her to carry goods overland to Europe in competition 
with the sea lines, it will be equally remunerative to us to 
do so to a certain extent over our Burma rails and their 
continuations. The three great trade routes that led in 
former days from China to Burma were: (1) through 
Sz’chwan, via Ta-tsian-lu and Bathang, to Llassa; (2) the 
difficult and dangerous route traversed by Huc through 
Kansuh; (3) via Ta-li-fu in Yunnan to Bhamo, The minor 
routes were: (4) via Thein-nee into Yunnan, also a difficult 
route; (5) from Bathang via Roemah and Sudiya on the 
Brahmaputra. Western Yunnan may probably be best 
reached via Shun-ning, to be gained via Kiang-hung and the 
Mekong valley. A direct route from the Yang-tse-Kiang 
via Li-kiang-fu. to Sudiya offers advantages. Another 
direct route leads from Compo on the Cambodia river to 
Sudiya or Manchee, on the borders of Assam, to west of 
Compo. The best route from India to S.W. China may 
possibly be found N.E. from Roemah, but as yet we con- 
jecture in the dark, for the whole of the N.E. borderlands 
of India are practically still unknown to us. Let us hope 
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that enterprising travellers will now turn their: attention to 
them, for it is of great importance that we should work out 
the best line of communication from India to S.W. China. 
Recent information points to an easy line existing to the 
Kun-Lon ferry from Hlaingdet on the Toungu-Mandalay 
railway across the Shan plateau, and to the importance of 
the route from Mandalay via Thein-nee and the Kun-Lon 
ferry (near the foot of Marco-Polo’s “ great descent”). 
The Shan States, through which these lines would run, 
is British territory, and most rich in agricultural and 
mineral products (iron, lead, silver, &c.). 

Russia’s Central Asian railways have already enabled her 
to shift her strategical lines of attack on India and China from 
Europe to Asia, threatening simultaneously Turkey in the 
West, Persia, Afghanistan and India in the centre, and China 
in the East. They render her ever ready for a fresh move. To 
withstand their menace, which has both a political and com- 
mercial signification, Britain’s military object may be (1) to 
firmly occupy in Afghanistan the best defensive position 
having inherent in itself its suitability, and to defend it as laid 
down by the well-known laws of war on the defensive-offen- 
sive principle, being careful at the same time to employ a 
sufficiency of European troops to enable her to take the chief 
share in its defence, lest the overwhelming numbers of our 
Indian subjects may gain an overweening idea of their own 
strength and turn against us with the object of rending us ; 
and (2) to prepare her necessary bases of operations and 
lines of communications to counteract the western and 
eastern menaces, the latter chiefly at present a commercial, 
but at the same time a serious, one, directed to wrest from 
Britain, as represented, her commanding position as chief 
carrier and supplier to China. 

China very rightly called herself ‘‘ the Middle Kingdom.” 
She was, and still is, superior to any other Eastern Power, 
but inferior to any Western one. She is by some thought to 
be about to take a more active, intelligent and leading part in 
the politics of Asia. Pressure has forced her to become less 
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exclusive—will it force her to revolutionise her Govern- 
ment to the extent necessary to initiate reforms? She 
is becoming aware of her dangers and_ responsibilities, 
but does not know how to meet them. The Chinese learn 
by experience, but it must be their own experience, 
and this they may have to pay for dearly. Tele- 
graphs were introduced as the result of experience. 
Railways they are inclined to put off as less necessary than 
coast defence, thereby showing their want of appreciation of 
the situation, for they are required for a much more urgent 
defence, z.¢., that of their land frontiers. They may not 
probably gain this experience till too late, although their 
great General, ‘“ dy repute,” Tzo, on quitting the governorship 
of Kansuh, a few years ago, memorialised the Emperor on 
their necessity for the defence of Kansuh and the Sin-Kaang 
province. Rather than take what to them is a step the result 
of which they cannot predict, they may still endeavour, as 
heretofore, by a display of maritime strength and coast gar- 
risons, to deceive the nations into the belief that they are a 
strong Power and may prefer to enter into the game of 
politics, as better suited to their innate want of straightfor- 
wardness of character, and may hope by playing off one 
Power against another, to put off the evil day of reform so 
fraught with difficulties, but so necessary to progress and 
‘action. 

A perusal of the paper to which these general re- 
marks are complementary will have shown how the centre 
of gravity and of resistance of Mid-China, the Wei basin, 
is cut off from the rest of China by the Yellow river and 
its bordering mountainous region to the eastward, and the 
Tsing-ling-shan range to the southward, to such an extent 
that this Wei basin, the greatest agricultural country of the 
north-west, with a fertile léess soil, has played its indepen- 
dent part in the history of China. The Tai-ping rebellion 
did not cross this range from the south into Northern 
Shensi, and on the other hand the Mahammadan rebellion of 


Kansuh and Shensi did not spread south of it. As regards 
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products and commercial intercourse, and in fact all practical 
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he questions, the two regions are just as strongly divided. 

" This is a matter of importance to China, and necessitates 

‘ ’ . . . . 

ais at least one line of railway connection with the Eastern 

° Provinces, for its isolation lays her open to invasion from 

’ - . 

ic. Central Asia by the very road which she has herself always 

me used for her invasions of Central Asia. 

i With these preliminary remarks let us here give, for 

ot facility of reference, a brief resumé of the Geographical 

- description of the Great Central Asian Trade Route from 

He Peking to Kulja and Semirechensk, and to Yarkand and 

ir | India :-— 

ip | 

“ os Kashgaria 1s reached from Peking by the Ala-shan or, generally 
| speaking, desert camel route, 7/@ Kwei-hwa-cheng and Barkul, and the 

1g Wei Valley route, a cart road leading through Pau-ting-fu, capital of Chili ; 

lt | ‘Tai-yuen fu, capital of Shansi; Si-nan-fu, capital of Shensi ; Lan-chow-fu, 

as | _ that of Kansuh and Hami, crossing the Gobi desert between An-si-chow 

and this latter place. The route would be classified by the Chinese into 

i stages as below, and would be each assumed to take eighteen days of 

a | travel—ze. Peking to Tai-yuen-fu, 375 miles; Tai-yuen-fu to Si-nan-fu, 

of | 438 miles ; Si-nan-fu to Lan-chow-fu, 449 miles ; Lan-chow-fu to Su-chow, 
f 482 miles; Su-chow to Hami, 418 miles; and thence onwards, Hami to 

a Hung-miot-za, 408 miles; Hung-miot-za to Ili, 400 miles; Hami to 

ne Karashahar, 420 miles; Hung-miot-za to Karashahar, 256 miles ; 

so Karashahar to Aksu, 373 miles; Aksu to Kashgar, 311 miles. 

“a L Few Europeans have traversed this route since the days when the 

conquests of Ghenghis Khan and his successors opened Asia to the 


inspection of Christendom, and none have done so in its entirety since 
oF the Mahammadan rebellion in the north-west of China, until 1887, when 
the writer of this paper did so. 


ns After describing the route through Shansi to Si-nan-fu and touching 
a: - 4 upon lateral communications and the mineral and agricultural resources of 
id | __ thedistricts traversed,the commercial importance of the Wei Valley is therein 

| dwelt upon, and it is shown how this centre of gravity and of resistance of 
ne '  Mid-China is cut off from the rest of the empire by mountainous or hilly 
nt | regions at present most difficult to traverse. The routes possible to be 


ie | followed by railways are reviewed, and the necessity of this rapid com- 
' munication to China, if she desire to retain possession of her north-west 


ail ; provinces and Kashgaria, is pointed out. From Si-nan-fu the route turns 
on to the north-west, and leaves the fertile loess valley of the Wei, to traverse 
mn | the once fertile but now devastated and depopulated hills and valleys or 
of Shensi and Kansuh to the confines of the Gobi desert at An-si-chow 


| The description of the route which crosses passes elevated 10,000 feet is 
Is followed by that of the Gobi route to Hami. In conjunction with them 
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are considered the lateral communications, resources of the district in 
coal, &c., and the inhabitants both of this wedge of cultivation, held by 
the Chinese in the past as a means of gaining access into Central Asia, 
and of its lateral mountains and deserts. The importance of this bottle- 
shaped portion of Kansuh, the one and only natural route between the ex- 
treme east and the extreme west, as a means of communication between 
Ceniral Asia and Mid-China, is pointed out, and its fitness for a railway route 
and its influence as such on our Chinese trade, discussed. From Hami the 
route over the Tian-shan to Barkul and through this range and along its 
northern g/agis slopes to Hung-miot-za is described, as well as the falling 
away of this great range here, and the natural access that at this point 
exists between the Tian-shan-peh-lu and the Tian-shan-nan-lu, ze. the two 
great historical routes from Hami to the north and south of the ‘Tian-shan 
range. This section of the Central Asian trade route and of the Tian-shan 
range with its arid deserts and paradises of oases has not been previously 
described in detail. 

An account of the Tian-shan-peh-lu and nan-lu is followed by a few 
remarks on the routes into Russian Turkistan and Ladakh from Kashgar 
and Yarkand. 

A short summary of the various sections of the route as traversed is 
here given :— 

From Peking the route runs over the great plain of Chili for seven 
days (218 miles) to Whailu, and thence for five days over the hills 
separating Chili from Shansi, about 130 miles broad, and passing over 
heights of 4,500 feet to Tai-yuen-fu. This belt of hills, of loess, extends 
from the Nan-kow Pass on the Peking-Kalgan road in a_ south-west 
direction to the Yellow River, and is crossed by carts only at this 
crossing-point, and on the Tung-kwan, Honan-route, #e. the Yellow River 
route. The hills are cut up into numberless ravines, and in them it is 
difficult to move anywhere off a few tracks. Shansi, now traversed, is rich 
in coal and iron, but does not grow enough grain for its own consumption. 
Between Tai-yuen-fu and Si-nan-fu the valley roads are similar to those 
over the loéss hills, and a difficult range, at the Han-sin-ling pass elevated 
4,000 feet, is crossed between the Tai-yuen-fu and Ping-yang-fu basins. 
The roads are but deep gullies, 8 feet to 10 feet wide and often 30 feet to 50 
feet deep, for miles. They are practically suited for one line of traffic 
only ; there is not a metalled road in the country. Shensi produces 
abundance of grain. For days around Si-nan-fu the traveller passes 
through one vast wheat-field. From Si-nan-fu, capital of Shensi, to Lan- 
chow-fu, capital of Kansuh, 450 miles, the road passes over a difficult, 
hilly country, over passes of 8,000 and 10,000 feet high, and being during the 
greater part of the time at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 feet. The road 
is at times a fine highway, at others a deep gully ; its inclines are steep ; 
the greater part of the country is depopulated and its villages destroyed ; 
a few of the walled towns have alone escaped the Mahammadan rebellion, 
No confidence has returned to the people, for it is fourteen years since 
the rebellion ceased and the land is still untilled ; the Mahammadans, 
braver than the Heathen Chinee, are feared by them. These considera- 
tions give some idea of the present weak connection that exists between 
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China and Kansuh. Between Lan-chow-fu and Su-chow, 482 miles, the 
road twice passes over heights of 8,000 to 9,000 feet by easy and gradual 
ascents and descents. For a part of this distance only it passes through a 
narrow strip of cultivation; for the rest it runs over a barren plain or 
amongst low hills. An easy road through a very devastated country leads 
to An-si-chow, bordered by the Nan-shan Mountains and the desert occu- 
pied by Tibetans and Mongols ; the Chinese occupy the narrow inter- 
vening strip, which consists of cultivated stretches, deserts, and grazing 
grounds. 

The Gobi for 200 miles is almost an absolute desert ; water can, how- 
ever, be readily obtained and is often close to the surface, and springs 
occur apparently at intervals of 20 to 30 miles in any direction. The 
route could be readily stocked with grass from Hami, but carters prefer to 
carry chopped straw and grain. The water is brackish but wholesome. 
At Hami, a rich oasis of no size, the two cart ruts from Si-nan-fu open out 
into four, two going to Kulja, 800 miles, and two to Kashgar, 1,200 miles. 
Here also a good camel road joins in from Peking, distant by it 1,255 
miles ; it passes chiefly through desert and pasture to Kwei-hwa-cheng 
and supplies have to be carried. 

The Chinese are acting foolishly here, and give the Russian trader 
established in the town neither support nor justice, and the authorities 
behaved most uncivilly towards me, I being greeted as a “ Foreign Devil ” 
at the Yamen. 

Barkul, the Chinese Pa-li-kul, is reached from Hami in three days over 
a pasture country beyond the pass over the Tian-shan elevated 9,000 feet ; 
thence for 130 to 140 miles the Tian-shan is traversed by an easy cart 
track, leading through natural valleys, with good pasture here and there, 
but otherwise all desert. On leaving the hills, to Hung-miot-za or 
Urumtsi, a distance of 200 miles, a few towns are met with, and at intervals 
desert, pasture, and most fertile oases alternate. The oases are in part 
occupied only ; the towns and villages are in ruins and rank grasses choke 
many of the fields. 

Hung-miot-za is now the capital of Kashgaria, or the Sin-kiang or New 
Province, formed to include Kashgaria, Outer Kansuh, Ili, Zungaria, &c., 
and extending to the Russian border and Mongolia. Here the Chinese 
have concentrated their chief military strength, and are building a new city. 
There were said to be 20,000 Hunan Braves in the town and vicinity. 
The total town garrison would not probably exceed 2,000 men. They 
are very lawless, and are said to “spoil the Chentu wife.” The Russians 
opened a shop here, but had to close it, the Chinese having a way of 
taking what they wanted at their own valuation. Hence the main cart road 
leads on to Ili, 400 miles. From Urumtsi a cart road re-crosses the Tian- 
shan range to Toksun, a remarkable depression in Central Asia elevated 
about 350 feet, by an easy pass; country, generally desert ; from Toksun, 
a hilly country is passed through, heavy for carts; road over sand and 
shingle, chiefly desert for 140 to 150 miles before the oasis of Karashahar 
is reached, the natural eastern limit of Kashgaria; to its west lies the 
defensible pass leading to Khur or Khorlia, 33 miles off, whence it is 340 to 
350 miles to Aksu, the country between consisting of much desert, a little 
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pasture land, with oases at intervals. A China boy from Chifu at 
Karashahar delivered himself of the opinion that Sin-kiang no belong first 
chop piecie place ; it improves westwards, for several of the oases, Khur, 
Kuchar, Bai, &c., are of size, and in them grain is plentifully grown, and 
fruits and milk, in all its varieties, abound. 

Aksu is an important trade centre, but a most filthy town, and here 
Indian merchants are first met with. 

From Aksu to Kashgar the country consists of forests, deserts, and 
oases, some of the latter of size. Mosquitoes were in myriads between 
Toksun and Karashahar, and nearly killed the horses, and here the 
stretches of forest, some 30 to 50 miles deep, must be rushed at night, for 
from dawn till dusk horse-flies occupy them in millions. 

At Kashgar the Russian consul makes a good show with an escort ot 
fifty Cossacks, and his presence there is looked upon as the first step 
towards the annexation of Kashgaria by Russia ; the Turks do not favour 
the Russians, but would not fight for the Chinese. They are a gone- 
by people and can never hope for independence ; their possible future 
dependent position on Russia may, however, be an eventful one. The 
Indian traders I met with called the Turks (known locally as Chentus) a 
bukha dil, i.e. “a hungry hearted” people with few wants. This I should 
say describes them exactly. 

A fertile country connects Kashgar and Yarkand, and from the latter 
town, the chief centre of Indian trade, caravans reach Leh in a month ; 
horses have to be trained for this hill route, which is well frequented, not- 
withstanding its difficulties and the loss of ponies that takes place ; both are 
remediable, and should be remedied, for to pack animals it is a veritable 
passage through the Vale of the Shadow of Death in its present state. 


Abstract of the distances along the Great Central Asian 
trade route to Yarkand, &c., as traversed between 22nd 


March and 6th September, 1887 :— 
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I travelled on horseback dressed as a Chinaman, and 
accompanied by a Sikh groom, my baggage and Chinese ser- 
vant being carried in carts (two), lightly laden so as to enable 
us to get over thirty to forty miles daily. We lodged in the 
inns in China and Kashgaria, and in the Himalayas either, » 
bivouacked or pitehed the light tent that I had with me. 
Twice we had to bivouac in the snow, overtaken by dark- 
ness on the hillside, or in a situation where tent pegs 
would not hold. My Chinese servant was a father to me, 
and I owe him much that I can never repay. 

Previous to this journey, I had visited the chief maritime 
town and arsenals of China in 1882, and judge that in these 
five years her course, instead of being one of improvement, 
has been a downward one. The Chinese do not, unfor- 
tunately, see the necessity of keeping a non-paying concern 
going in time of peace to prepare for war. I found the 
Arsenal at Lan-chow-fu inoperative, with all its windows 
and doorways bricked up—and this, notwithstanding that 
the Tien-Tsin Arsenal, distant 1300 miles, is the nearest 
one to Kashgar, only an additional matter of 2240 miles 
of cart road from it! China is as much in the stage of 
“about-to-do-it”” as ever, and there is no continuity in 
her progress ; public works and affairs, both naval 
and military, are in unsatisfactory conditions, and the 
effusions of the Marquis Tseng on “China’s awaken- 
ing” require some practical exemplification before they 
can be considered other than a part of the dream that 
China is still dreaming. The completion of the railway to 
Peking, Han-kow and Lan-chow-fu, and the development of 
the immense iron and coal resources of Shensi and Shansi, 
would be practical proofs of the awakening we all so 
ardently hope for, but which the latest news from China 
leads us to expect may be long deferred. The completion 
of even such a limited system of railways as above, by 
enabling the mineral wealth of Shansi and Shensi and of 
parts of Honan to be exported, would vastly increase their 
wealth and lead to an increased importation of foreign goods, 
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and coal and iron would become immediately applicable to 
industrial pursuits, and the furtherance of additional rail- 
road systems. Railways are destined to inaugurate an 
immense commercial and industrial activity in these pro- 
vinces, of which we should be ready to take full advantage. 

In the Geographical paper, we considered somewhat at 
length the advantages enjoyed by Russian traders in north- 
west China over our own, and we would only further remark 
that the traders of India and her dependencies, Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, are not represented in Kashgaria by British 
agents, nor their trade fostered in the manner which that 
of Russian subjects is pushed by Russian and Turkistani 
agencies. The Russians may establish consulates, and ac- 
quire the necessary lands for the formation of small colonies 
in all the chief towns of the Sin-Kiang Province and 
Mongolia, and may send caravans beyond the Great Wall to 
Su-chow, whence all unsold goods may be still further dis- 
tributed inland ; and as mentioned we found a large Russian 
caravan of thirty carts at Lan-chow-fu, the capital town of 
Kansuh. It is an unwise thing to make China a present of 
anything, certainly not of a treaty right, which if not 
exercised is apt to be considered as lapsed, and we should 
send our goods under British agents inland, and trust 
there to our own rather than to Chinese agencies. The 
Chinese government may be sincere, and so may the 
Mandarins be; yet their subordinates will still plunder a 
native agency by indirect means. Messrs. Collins and Co., 
of Tien-tsin, have an agent at Kwei-hwa-cheng, to regulate 
their Mongolian trade. This is the only European trading 
agent met with along the two trade routes from Peking to 
Kashgar and Ili vwié Kwei-hwa-cheng and Si-nan-fu, and 
none exist between the Yangtse and Si-nan-fu. Our trade 
in China requires now for its further development the aid of 
the ‘‘shop-keeping” class, a class amongst us who have as 
yet displayed no enterprise in the East, India even not ex- 
cepted, and where a prosperous future awaits them. 

What we have said, in the paper referred to concerning the 
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decadence of the manhood of the Chinese race and their moral 
deterioration by reason of opium-smoking, gives no exag- 
gerated notion of its general results. Many of the Chinese 
missionaries are of opinion that these evils are sent by the 
Almighty, with the purpose of destroying this heathen 
nation. They are aware of the injury to health and energy 
caused by it, and appreciate the relief received at the 
opium refuges opened by the Chinese Inland Mission. 
Several requested us to cure them of the habit that they 
could not themselves relinquish, and our Chinese servant 
in his Pigeon English would remark that ‘Chinaman 
smoke opium, he no proper man.’ It affects the poor 
more than the rich, for, when combined with a generous 
diet, it is comparatively harmless. The majority of Man- 
darins are opium-smokers; many are sodomists, and it 
is on these men, and the honesty and capacity of local 
governors such as these, that provincial progress must 
depend. The lives led by Mandarins in the remote 
parts of the Empire must lead to sensuality and laziness ; 
they have no interests except that of making money during 
their three years’ term of office—no sports, no modern 
literature—they know little about their districts, for to 
observe too minutely would be wanting in dignity. 

It is a mistake to think that Indian opium is to blame 
for this demoralization of the Chinese. It is much too ex- 
pensive to be largely consumed. The opium sold in the 
Provinces is almost wholly grown locally ; that of Shensi 
and Kansuh is much appreciated. Prices of this drug were 
taken at all the commercial centres along the route, and 
were as below :— 


Si-nan-fu 200 to 220 cash the tael weight (1'/,0z.; the tael= 1,650 
cash) 

Lan-chow-fu 250 cash (tael 1,500 cash) 

Su-chow 180 cash o vs 

An-si-chow +" silver tael the tael weight. 

Hami pi . 

Hung-miotza 24 

Kara-shahar 22" 

Kuchar = 

Kashgar ist 
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Indian opium costs on an average four times the above 
rates. 

Good communications alone can make the transmural 
possessions of China defensible and yet, at present, as we 
have briefly attempted to describe, throughout the léess 
region, 7.e. for a length of over 1,400 miles, they could not 
be worse for either trade or military purposes. A few 
days rain or snow blocks them or halves the rate of 
progress over them ; in July they are practically impassable 
for long distances from the effects of rain and floods. It 
is painful to watch the exertions of the animals to pull the 
carts up the steep and slippery inclines ; the word pull is 
used advisedly, for it is a terrible tug. In case of necessity 
they could bear no strain in moving troops and supplies 
from east and south, towards Kashgaria, and these are 
the only directions whence the sinews of war can come, 
and to mass an army there, within any reasonable time, 
must mean financial ruin to China. 

The ignorant Chinese frontier officials have little idea of 
the relative power of the border Central Asian States, or of 
Russia’s strength beyond her frontier—China’s traditional 
policy, one of passive endurance and resistance, will no 
longer avail her against a land power fighting with her 
resources comparatively near at hand, her communications 
well organized, and with an endurance and pertinacity 
second to none. Russia has little to fear from war with 
China ; the only result of it could be the immediate loss to 
China of the Sin-Kiang Province, Kansuh and Mongolia ; 
the approximate one of Thibet and Manchuria, and the final 
conquest of China to the Yang-tse-kiang. Russia in her 
advance to the Great Wall will be opposed by no Black 
Flags, such as so successfully harassed the French in Tonkin, 
for they, the Mahammadans of Kansuh and _ north-west 
China, and the Mongols, will be on her side. The Tunganis 
or Chinese Mahammadans and the Heathen Chinee can 
never be other than enemies. The former will have their 
revenge and to gain it will submit to Russia, 
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The mixed races of Chinese, Thibetans, and Mongols 
living in the hills bordering Kansuh, Shensi, and Sz’chwan, 
to the westward, have no love for the Chinese of the settled 
provinces, 

We can argue nothing from the ease with which the 
Chinese re-conquered Kashgaria after the many years 
(seventeen years) that they had spent in putting down the 
Mahammadan rebellion in the N.W. Provinces. A greed 
for territory, and a want of military knowledge, caused 
Yakub Beg, the Badaulat, to make the great mistake of 
not limiting his kingdom to the eastward, to the Karasha- 
har district, its natural and strategic boundary, and the 
passes to which are commanded, by Toksun. Had he been 
in a position to occupy Zungaria strongly, he might with 
safety have stretched the limits of Kashgaria to Hami, 
but between Hami and Karashahar there is no intermediate 
defensible frontier. Driven from an impossible position, 
the series of fortuitous circumstances which followed upon 
his death led to the collapse of his power, almost without 
a blow being struck by his craven following, of whom a 
large number were Andijanis, a soldiery who were described 
as ‘“gandah adam,” literally “stinkers,” in our school-boy’s 
sense. 

The considerations and opinions put forward in these 
two papers will have shown that the conquest of Trans- 
mural China is no difficult one. China is not without 
danger from both the side of Tibet and of Mongolia. Both 
are foreign possessions. Kashgaria is an unnatural appen- 
dage to China in her present state of want of rapid communi- 
cation, and she is as unable to help herself in Mongolia as in 
Kashgaria; but it may be asked why Russia should desire 
to possess either Kashgaria or Mongolia. Why, because 
she remembers that Mongol shepherds and others swarmed 
out of obscure parts of Mongolia and Zungaria, and under 
leaders of will and energy invaded Europe and carried des- 
truction into the heart of India and to Herat. Prejevalski’s 
wanderings led him to conclude that even the China of to- 
day can be conquered, and I| agree with him. 
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Times have changed, still not so much in China as else- 
where. Guided by officers of an autocrat who would take 
the place of the man of iron will alone necessary to lead 
such as the Mongols to conquest, notwithstanding the decay 
of their old martial spirit, the Mongol shepherds of to-day 
would suffice to overturn the Chinese empire, founded upon 
corruption and deception ; for it is without any real strength, 
and peopled by those less spirited than themselves, and 
whom they do not look up to with either respect or 
love, and from whom they desire to wrest their lost 
inheritance. 

The Mahammadan religion is as powerful a factor in 
China as elsewhere in the East, and despite massacres it is 
increasing, and within a century has become a power in 
China (thirty millions), especially in Kansuh and Yunnan. 

China’s safety lies in progress, in organizing railway 
communications suited to her commercial and military needs, 
and in the organization of frontier armies. 

Russia’s increase of strength in far Siberia and the 
Primorvsk Province has been slow but sure, whilst that of 
China in her transmural possessions has been equally 
retrograde, so that where in former days China was strong, 
and Russia weak, the reverse is now the case. 

The Manchu dynasty is tottering to its fall, and, through- 
out the Provinces the Manchu, as a soldier, is despised, 
while the Hunan Brave is regarded as the warrior who 
does any hard fighting which is done, while the Manchu 
settles down permanently as a married man, and passes his 
time in eating, sleeping, and smoking opium. The garrisons 
of Sinan-fu and all inland cities are composed of both 
Hunan and Manchu soldiers. They practise with lances, 
banners, battleaxes, poles ornamented with red tassels, and 
tridents. These strange weapons best suit their whimsical 
fancies in their ancient cities, distant from all interference of 
the “foreign devil.” They are dressed in gay jackets of red 
and blue; a few wear yellow garments with black devils, 
&c., painted on them. Such tomfooling, under the name of 
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soldiering, will never fit the Chinese thousands to meet the 
hundreds of a civilized power. 

The Chinese themselves discuss the possibilities of their 
being conquered by foreigners, and with reference to it the 
transmural bazar gossip of Hang-Miotza is interesting. The 
Turks (Chentus) there say that Russia will, within twenty 
years, take Kashgaria up to the Gobi; they like the 
Russians, and comparing them with the Chinese think 
them “a good” people. The Chinese they consider to be 
“no good.” Just now they are doing a good business, and 
are content, the rebuilding of Hang-Miotza bringing them in 
acertain amount of money. The Chinese themselves say 
that the Russians will take Mongolia, and the French 
Sz’chwan and Pekin, which former province, the richest in 
China, they are endeavouring to reach through Yunnan. The 
French Catholics generally, and in Sz’chwan in particular, 
are looked upon as dangerous, as they are staunch to their 
religion and number there over one hundred thousand souls. 
They also say that the English will take Shanghai, but that 
the English and Americans are ‘“ good ” people. 

Carrying our memories back to the early history of the 
Central Asiatic races emanating from Mongolia and N.W. 
China, we find that the waves of their conquests reached no 
permanent shore, but have now receded before the Muscovite 
wave which ebbs not, but constantly flows. 

The greater portion of the inheritance of Ghenghiz has 
already fallen to Russia; Mawarda-un-nahr, the Kipchak, 
Khiva, and Merv were the advantage grounds whence his 
conquering descendants streamed to occupy Khurasan, 
Afghanistan, Northern Persia, and India. The Oxus base, 
the many and easy passes over the Hindu Kush, the 
proximity of Kabul, now favour this latter line of advance 
on India and greatly increase its relative importance to the 
Herat line of invasion. Kabul is the historic centre of Af- 
ghanistan and an intermediate base for the conquest of India, 
just as the Oxus line is the basg for the conquest of Kabul, 
the stepping-stone being Balkh. Such a historical retro- 
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spect curiously points out the very insignificant part played 
in Central Asian affairs, except as victims, by Khurasan, Af- 
ghanistan, and India. 

The lessons of history are pregnant with instruction and 
cannot be ignored. The position of Russia in Central Asia 
is one to strike awe into the mind of every Asiatic ; with 
him the memories of Ghenghiz, Timur, and Baber live. To 
ignore their power to kindle enthusiasm to the advantage of 
Russia’s position, is most unwise. The prestige of the 
Empress of India alone in the East, as the inheritrix of the 
Mogul Empire, can compare with that of the Czar of Russia 
as the successor to the kingdom of Ghenghiz. History shows 
that the dominion of the latter Khakan was the stronger. 
How will it be now that they are respectively backed by the 
empires of Russia and Great Britain ? 

Most of the opinions expressed, both here and in the paper 
to which we have referred our readers, have been naturally 
formed from conversing with the European residents of China, 
travellers, and the common people, and matured by thought 
and after study. Many of them are founded on the shadows of 
coming events ; these may be considered to be of the academic 
order; but if correctly founded, and if the shadows have 
been truthfully portrayed, an opportunity is given to us of 
moulding history to our advantage. It is this importance that 
we claim for them ; confident in the onward march of events, 
rather than chance to lose the good that it is hoped to gain, 
opinions have been expressed, perhaps acceptable to few, 
regardless of the detraction and disparagement that must 
assailthem. A traveller ‘moves in the field of practical 
experience,” lives the lives of those with whom he travels, 
and learns to know them as few residents and no non- 
residents can know them. We plead the fatigues of the 
journey as our excuse for asserting this, and for express- 


ing ourselves freely; for we are not content to have undergone 
them, and to leave unsaid what travel has taught us, and 
which it may be profitable€¥o us and to China to know ; 


, 


however unpalatable they may be to her, they are only 
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meant to work her good and to save her from effacement. 
We have been able to do but scant justice to the political and 
applied geography of the vast extent of country traversed 
between Pekin and the limits of Kashgaria. Ethnology, 
races, religions, geography, and history, so necessary to 
its proper elucidation, have been but touched upon ; 
whereas, to do it justice, it should be complete in itself, 
and enable the political, commercial, and military reader 
to meet all accidents, and thus deprive accidents themselves 
of the character of emergencies. Space has not allowed of 
our giving reasons for our opinions, but be assured they are 
not dogmatically expressed. 

Our pen has told you of but a few of the many 
matters bearing upon China's future, and connected with the 
country traversed by this important trade route, and of the 
utmost importance to the Empire, inasmuch as _ their 
influence reflects even to the Indian borders, holding, as we 
do, that if England be true to herself and Afghanistan, she 
can never be turned out of India till Russia’s borders runs 
alongside of hers from Yarkand to Ta-li-fu, or even 
Bathang, and that then the end has come. This extension of 
Russia, as hinted, is no impossible one, should the Chinese 
not introduce a network of strategic railways. But we find 
that few in England care to look far into the future. It is 
to enlist your sympathies in the future of North-West and 
West China that we have wearied you with an account of our 
travels in the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and by these few words, and in 
the hope that some of you will study the history of 
Mongolia, of Western and North-Western China, and 
interest yourselves in the ancient kingdoms formed by 
Ghenghiz and his successors, for history is rapidly repeating 
herself. Russia is assimilating, as pointed out, the kingdom 
of Ghenghiz ; and the Russian Czars have taken the place 
of those men of iron will, who carried fire and sword into 
Europe and Eastern, Western, and Southern Asia. We have 
on our side acquired the Mogul Empire, and I hope that we 
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mean to hold it. Some such study alone will teach us how 
this is to be done, for the reflex wave is rapidly rolling back 
in full force. 

You may think to yourselves that we consider that all 
our geese are swans—~.e., all our opinions infallible; but it 
is not so; we only hold that it is best to tell the truth 
as it appears to us, in these matters as in others, and to 
avoid untruths, which can only work ill. 

We are apt to forget that Russia is a powerful military 
organism with the military knowledge, training and civiliza- 
tion, of the present century engrafted upon the social 
organization of the primitive period. She has the artillery 
and small arms, and, we may almost add, railways, of the 
present day, with as cheap and abundant a supply of men as 
Ghenghiz Khan had. She is surrounded in Asia by soft 
organisms without military kncwledge, without roads or 
railroads, almost without government; and following the 
laws of progress, she naturally absorbs them one after the 
other. She has well nigh destroyed Turkey, and has 
devoured and digested at no slow rate the soft Central 
Asian organisms immediately within her reach. She will 
devour China in parts as she can digest them. We desire 
to save Afghanistan and Persia at least, and to warn China 
of her danger, that she may prepare to help herself. Shall 
we be too dastardly? or too mean and penurious to go 
the right way about doing so? 

The Mongol empire once included Russia; it extended 
from the Pacific to Germany, and from the Arctic to the 
Indian Ocean; it fell to pieces on account of want of 
organization, and Russia rose and ¢s rising from its ruins. 


Russia already extends to the Pacific; she overlaps 
China ; if she extend southward and absorb China, zothing 
can save India except the overthrow of Russia. For 300 
years we fought it out with France. Shall we not rather 
fight it out with Russia than give place to her? Replaced by 
her in the East where would we trade then, for Asia would 
become Russian ? What would become of Australasia ? The 
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positions of China and Britain in the East are very 
analogous. We are, as it were, two armed men, each 
occupying his own vineyard, and each fronted by a Russian 
in the desert outside its hedge; the one holding a fine, but 
the other a poor property. Will the poor man leave the 
rich man in peace? No. And if stronger than he will he 
not turn him out? Yes. We administer hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics for their good and our own advantage ; 
our sons’ sons will never be content with a less noble 


heritage, and it devolves on this generation to act so as to 
give no cause to our daughters to curse us as the authors of 
the inordinate slaughter of their sons and of their decadence 
in power and wealth and usefulness, which must result if 
their interests are not now safeguarded. 


Marx Bett, 
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ON THE SCIENCES OF LANGUAGE AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY.* 


Tue time has long passed since grammar and its rules 
could be treated in the way to which we were accustomed 
at school. Vitality has now to be breathed into the dry 
bones of conjugations and declensions, and no language 
can be taught, even for mere practical purposes, without 
connecting custom and history with so-called “rules.” The 
influences of climate and of religion have to be considered, 
as also the character of the people, if we wish to obtain a 
real hold on the language we study. Do we desire to make 
language a speciality, the preparation of acquiring early in 
life two dissimilar languages, one analytic and the other syn- 
thetic, is absolutely necessary, because if that is not done we 
shall always be hampered by the difficulty of dissociating the 
substance from the word which designates it. The human 
mind is extremely limited, and amongst the limits imposed 
upon it are those of, in early life, connecting an idea, fact, or 
process, with certain words; and unless two languages, at 
least, are learnt, and those two are as dissimilar as possible, 
one is always, more or less, the slave of routine in the per- 


ception and in the application of new facts and of new ideas, | 
and in the adaptation of any matter of either theoretical or | 
practical importance. It is a great advantage, for linguistic | 


purposes, which are far more practically important than may 
be generally believed, that the study of the classical 


’ 


* “On the Sciences of Language and of Ethnography, with general 
reference to the Language and Customs of the People of Hunza,” being 
a report of an extempore Address delivered by G. W. Leirner, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.O.L., &c., before the Victoria Institute, and republished by 
special permission of the Author. 
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languages still holds the foremost place in this country ; 
because, however necessary scientific ‘‘ observation ” may be, 
it cannot take the place of a cultured imagination. The 
stimulus of illustration and comparison, which, in the his- 


torical sense of the terms, is an absolutely necessary primary 
condition to mental advance, is derived from classical and 
literary pursuits. The study of two very similar languages, 
however, is not the same discipline to a beginner in linguistics, 
e.g., to learn French and Italian is not of the same value as 
French and German, for the more dissimilar the languages 
the better. 

Again, if you desire to elicit a language of which you 
know nothing, from a savage who cannot explain it and who 
does not understand your language, there are certain pro- 
cesses with which some linguists, no doubt, are familiar, and 
others commend themselves in practical experience. For 
instance, in pointing to an object which you wish to have, 
say, a fruit which you want to eat, you may not only obtain 
the name for it ; but the gesture to obtain it, if you are sur- 
rounded by several savages whose language you do not know, 
may also induce one of the men to order another to get it 
for you,—I suppose on the principle that it is easy for one to 
command and for others to obey. But, be that as it may, 
this course, to the attentive observer, first obtains the name 
for the required thing, and next elicits the imperative ; you 
hear something with a kind of inflection which, once heard, 
cannot be mistaken for anything else than the imperative. 
Further, the reply to the imperative would either elicit “ yes,” 
or “no,” or the indicative present. This process of inquiry 
does not apply to all languages, but it applies to a great 
many ; and the attitude which you have to assume towards 
every language that you know nothing about, in the midst of 
strangers who speak it, is that, of course, of an entirely 
sympathetic student. You have, indeed, to apply to language 
the dictum which Buddhist Lamas apply to religion—never 
to think, much less to say, that your own religion (in this 
case your own language) is the best; 7.¢., the form of expres- 
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sion in which you are in the habit of conveying your 
thoughts is one so perfectly conventional, though rational in 
your case, that the greatest freedom from prejudice is as 
essential a consideration as the wish to acquire the language 
of others. In other words, in addition to the mere elemen- 
tary acquisition of knowledge, you have to cultivate a sym- 
pathetic attitude; and here, again, is one of the proofs of a 
truth which my experience has taught me, that, however 
great knowledge may be, sympathy is greater, for sympathy 
enables us to fit the key which is given by knowledge. Ges- 
tures also elicit a response in dealing, for instance, with 
numerals, where we are facilitated by the fingers of the hand. 
Of course, one is occasionally stopped by a savage who can- 
not go, or is supposed not to be able to go, beyond two, 
or beyond five. 

I take it that in the majority of cases of that kind, a good 
deal of our misconception with regard to the difficulty of the 
inquiry lies in ourselves—that ideas of multitude connected 
with the peculiar customs of the race that have yet to be 
ascertained, are at the bottom of the inability of that race to 
follow our numeration. For instance, we go up to ten, and 
in order to elicit a name for eleven, we say “one, ten”; if 
the man laughs, change the order, and say “ten, one”; the 
chances are that the savage will instinctively rejoin “ ten and 
one,” and we then get the conjunction. Putting the fingers 
of both hands together may mean “ multitude,” “alliance,” or 
“enmity,” according as the customs of the race are inter- 
preted by that gesture. 

I am reminded of this particular instance in my ex- 
perience, because I referred to it in a discussion on an 
‘admirable paper on the Kafirs of the Hindukush by the 
eminent Dr. Bellew, who, I hoped, would have been present 
this evening. If you do not take custom along with a 
‘‘rule,” and do not try to explain the so-called rule by either 
historical events or some custom of the race, you make 
language a matter entirely of memory ; and as memory is one 
of the faculties that suffer most from advancing age, or 
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from modes of living and various other circumstances, the 
moment that memory is impaired your linguistic knowledge 
must suffer,—you, therefore, should make language a matter 
of judgment and of associations. If you do not do that, 
however great your linguistic knowledge or scholarship, you 
must eventually fail in doing justice to the subject or to 
those with whom you are dealing. 

The same principle applies as much to a highly civilised 
language like Arabic, one of the most important languages 
in the way of expressing the multifarious processes of 
human thought and action, as to the remnant of the pre- 
historic Hunza language with which I am going to deal to- 
night, and which throws unexpected light on the science of 
language. 

Let us first take Arabic and the misconceptions of it by 
Arabic scholars. In 1859 I pointed out before the College 
of Preceptors, how necessary it was not only to discriminate 
between the Chapters in the Koran delivered at Mecca and 
those given at Medina, but also to arrange the verses out of 
various Chapters in their real sequence. I believe we are 
now advancing towards a better understanding of this most 
remarkable book. But we still find in its translation 
such passages, for instance, as, ““when in war women 
are captured, fake those that are not married.” The 
meaning is nothing so arbitrary. The expression for 
“take” that we have there is ankohu—marry, 2.e., take in 
marriage or #kdéh, as no alliance can be formed with even a 
willing captive taken in war, except through the process of 
nikaéh, which is the religious marriage contract. Again we 
have the passage, ‘Kill the infidels wherever you find 
them.” There again is shown the want of sympathetic 
knowledge which is distinct from the knowledge of our 
translators who render “ qatilu” with “kill” when it merely 
means “ fight,” and refers to an impending engagement with 
enemies who were then attacking Muhammad’s camp. 
Apart from accuracy of translation, a sympathetic attitude is 
also of practical importance, e.g., had we gone into Oriental 
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questions with more sympathy and, in consequence, more 
real knowledge, many of our frontier wars would have been 
avoided, and there is not the least doubt that in dealing with 
Oriental humanity, whether we had taken a firm or a con- 
ciliatory course, we should have been upon a track more 
likely to lead to success than by taking action based on 
insufficient knowledge or on preconceptions. — For instance, 
in this morning’s 7imes there was a telegram from Suakim 
about the Mahdi, to the effect that El Senousi was opposing 
him successfully. I do not know who El Senousi is, but 
very many years ago I pointed out the great importance of 
the Senousi sect in Africa ; and, unless the deceased founder 
of that name has now arisen, whether it is a man of that 
name or the now well-known sect that is mentioned, one 
cannot say from the telegram. The sender of the message 
states that as sure as the El Senousi rises to importance, 
there will be a danger to Egypt and to Islam. It is 
Christian-like to think well of Islam, and to try to protect 
it. This very few Christians do, and it shows a kind feeling 
towards a sister-faith, but I am not sure that the writer 
accurately knows what Islam is; though there can be no 
doubt that the rise of fanatical sects, like the Senousi, 
which is largely due to the feeling of resistance created by 
the encroachments of so-called European civilisation, is 
opposed to orthodox Muhammadanism. Be that as it may, 
I also turned to-day to “the further correspondence on the 
affairs of Egypt” which a friend gave me, and really I now 
know rather less about Egypt than I did before. For 
instance, I find (and I am specially referring to the blue-book 
in my hand) that letters of the greatest importance from the 
Mahdi are treated in the following flippant manner: “ This 
is nothing more or less than an unauthenticated copy. of a 
letter sent by the deceased Mahdi to General Gordon”! Is 
this not enough to deserve attentive inquiry? General 
Gordon would, probably, not have agreed with the writer of 


this contemptuous remark, which is doubly out of place 
when we are also told that the Mahdi was sending Gordon 
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certain verses and passages from the Koran, illustrative 
of his position, which are eliminated by the translator as 
unnecessary, of no importance, and of very little interest ! 
Now, considering that this gentleman knows Arabic, I think 
Iam right when I add that with a little more sympathy he 
would have known more; and had he known more he would 
have quoted those passages, for it is most necessary for us 
to know on what precise authority of the Koran or of 
tradition this so-called Mahdi bases his claim ; and knowledge 
of this kind would give us the opportunity of dealing with 
the matter. Again, on the question of Her Majesty’s title 
of “ Kaisar-i-Hind,” which, after great difficulty, I succeeded 
in carrying into general adoption in India, the previous 
translators of ‘“‘Empress” had suggested some title which 
would either have been unintelligible, or which would have 
given Her Majesty a disrespectful appellation, whilst none 
would have created that awe and respect which, I suppose, 
the translation of the Imperial title was intended to inspire. 
Even the subsequent official adopter of this title, Sir W. 
Muir, advocated it on grounds which would have rendered 
it inapplicable to India. With the National Anthem, 
similarly, we had a translation by a Persian into Hindustani 
which was supported by a number of Oriental scholars in 
this country, who either did not study it or who dealt with 
the matter entirely from a theoretical point of view; and 
what was the result ? The result was—that for ‘God save 
the Queen” a passage was put which was either blas- 
phemous, or which, in popular Muhammadan acceptance, 
might mean ‘God grant that Her Majesty may again 
marry!” whereas one of the glories of Her Majesty among 
her Hindu subjects is that she is a true ‘ Satti” or Suttee, 
viz.: a righteous widow, who ever honours the memory of 
her terrestrial and spiritual husband—neither of these views 
being intended by the translator, or by that very large and 
responsible body of men who supported him, and that still 
larger and emphatically loyal body that intended to give the 
translation of the National Anthem asa gift to India ata 
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cost of several thousand pounds, when for a hundred rupees 
a dozen accurate and respectful versions were elicited by 
me in India itself. 

I, therefore, submit that in speaking of the sciences of 
language and ethnography, we have, or ought to have, passed, 
long ago, the standpoint of treating them separately ; they 
must be treated together, and, as I said at the beginning, 
taking, ¢.g., Arabic, with its thirty-six broken plurals (quite 
enough to break anybody’s memory), you will never be able 
to learn it unless you thoroughly realise the life of the Arab, 
as he gets out of his tent in the morning, milches his female 
camel, &c., and unless you follow him through his daily ride 
oroccupations. Then you will understand how it is, especially 
if you have travelled in Arabia, that camels that appear ata 
distance on the horizon affect the eye differently from camels 
when they come near, and are seen as they follow one 
another in a row, and those again different from the camels 
as they gather round the tent or encampment ; and therefore 
it is that in the different perceptions of the eye, under the 
influence of natural phenomena, these multifarious plurals 
are of the greatest importance in examining the customs of 
the people.. Then will the discovery of the right plural be 
a matter of enjoyment, leading one on to another discovery, 
and to work all the better ; whereas, with the grammatical 
routine that we still pursue, | wonder, when we reach to 
middle or old age, after following the literary profession, 
that we are not more dull or confused than we are at 
present. When one abstract idea follows the other, as in 
our phraseology, it is not like one scene following another 
in a new country, which is full of stimulus, but the course 
we adopt of abstract generalisations, without analysing them 
and bringing them back to their concrete constituents, is 
almost a process of stultification. 

Coming now to one of the most primitive, and certainly 
one of the remnants of a pre-historic language, that of 
Hunza—which I had the opportunity of examining twenty- 
three years ago, while Gilgit was in a state of warfare, and 
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where I had to learn the language, so to speak, with a pencil in 
one hand and a weapon in the other, and surrounded by people 
who were waiting for an opportunity to kill me—I found that, 
on reverting to it three years ago, the language had already 
undergone a process of assimilation to the surrounding 
dialects, owing to the advance of so-called civilisation : which 
in that case, and which in the case of most of these tribes, 
means the introduction of drunkenness and disease, in this 
instance, of cholera; for we know what has been the condi- 
tion of those countries which lie in the triangle between 
Cashmere, Kabul, and Badakhshan, and to which I first gave 
the name of Dardistan in 1866. 

Now, what does this language show us? There the 
ordinary methods proved entirely at fault. If one pointed 
to an object, quite apart from the ordinary difficulties of 
misapprehension, the man appealed to, for instance, 
might say “your finger,” if a finger were the thing of 
which he thought you wanted the name. If not satisfied 
with the name given in response, and you turned to some- 
body else, another name was obtained ; and if you turned 
to a third person, you got a third name. 

What was the reason for these differences ? It was this, that 
the language had not emerged from the state in which it is 
impossible to have such a word as “head,” as distinguished 
from ‘my head,” or “thy head,” or “his head” ; for instance, 
ak is ‘my name,” and 7 is “ his name.” Take away the 
pronominal sign, and you are left with 4, which means 
nothing. Aus is “my wife,” and gus “thy wife.” The s 
alone has no meaning, and, in some cases, it seemed im- 
possible to arrive at putting anything down correctly ; but 
so it is in the initial stage of a language. In the Hunza 
language under discussion, that stage is important to us 
as members of the Aryan group, as the dissociation of 
the pronoun, verb, adverb and conjunction from the act or 
substance only occurs when the language emerges beyond 
the stage when the groping, as it were, of the human child 


between the meum and tuum, the first and second persons, 
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approaches the clear perception of the outer world, the 
“suum,” the third person. Now, during the twenty years 
referred to “his” (house), “his” (name), and “his” 
(head) are beginning to take the place of “house,” “ name,” 
“ head,” generally, in not quite a decided manner, but still 
they are taking their place. When I subsequently talked to 
the Hunzas, and tried to finda reason for that “idiom,” if one 
may use the term, it seemed very clear and convincing when 
they said, ‘‘ How is it possible for ‘a wife’ to exist unless 
she is somebody’s wife? You cannot say, for instance, 
if you dissociate the one from the other, ‘her wife,’ or ‘his 
husband.’ ‘Head,’ by itself, does not exist; it must be 
somebody's head.” When, again, you dissociate the 
sound which stands for the action or substance from the 
pronoun, you come, in a certain group of words, to another 
range of thought connected with the primary family rela- 
tion, and showing the existence of that particularly 
ancient form of endogamy, in which all the elder females 
are the mothers and all the elder men are the fathers of 
thetribe. For instance take a word like “ mother”; “m” 
would mean the female principle, ‘o” would be the self, and 
the ther would mean “ the tribe ” ; in other words, “ mother ” 
would mean : “ the female that bore me and that belongs to my 
tribe.” Now, fanciful as this may appear to us, it is the simple 
fact as regards the Hunza language, which, when put to the 
test of analysis, will throw an incredible light on the history 
of Aryan words. For instance, taking Sanskrit as a typical 
language, you will, I believe, find how the early relations 
grew, and you will get beyond the root into the parts of which 
the root is made up; each of which has a meaning, not in one 
or two instances, but in most. I am not going to read you 
this volume which I am preparing for the Indian Government, 
and which is only the first part of the analysis with regard 
to this language, and only a very small portion indeed of the 
material that I collected in 1866, 1872, and 1884 regarding 
that important part of the world, Dardistan, which is now 


being drawn within the range of practical Indian politics—a 
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region situated between the Hindukush and Kaghan (lat. 37° 
N. and long. 73° E. to lat. 35° N. and long. 74°32 E.), and 
comprising monarchies and republics, including a small re- 
public of eleven houses—a region which contains the solution 
of numerous linguistic and ethnographical problems, the 
cradle of the Aryan race, inhabited by the most varied tribes, 
from which region I brought the first Hunza and the first Kafir 
that ever visited England, and of which region one of its 
bigger Chiefs, owing to my sympathy with the people, 
invested me with a kind of titular governorship. In that 
comparatively small area the questions that are to be solved 
are great, and it is even now in some parts, perhaps, as 
hazardous a journey as, say, through the Dark Continent. 
Whether you get to the ancient Robber’s Seat of Hunza, where 
the right of plundering is hereditary, or into the recesses of 
Kafiristan or the fastnesses of Pakhtu settlers ; whether you 
proceed to the republics of Darel, Tangir or Childs, or proceed 
to the community where women are sometimes at the head of 
affairs, and which is neither worse nor better than others: an 
amount of information, especially ethnographic, is within one’s 
reach, which makes Dardistan a region that would reward a 
number of explorers. I may say, in my own instance, 
if my life is spared for ten years longer, all I could do 
would be to bring out the mere material in my possession 
ina rough form, leaving the theories thereon to be elaborated 
by others. My difficulties were great, but my reward has 
been ina mass of material, for the elaboration of which Inter- 
national, Oriental, and other Congresses and learned societies 
have petitioned Government since 1866. My official duties 
have hitherto prevented my addressing myself to the congenial 
task of elaborating the material in conjunction with others. In 
1886 I was, however, put for a few months on special duty in 
connection with the Hunza language, at the very time that 
Colonel Lockhart was traversing a portion of Dardistan. But 
I think you will be more interested if, beyond personal obser- 


vations, I tell you something about that little country of 
Hunza itself, which in many respects differs from those sur- 
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rounding it, not only in regard to its peculiar language, which 
I have mentioned, but in other respects also. Unfortunately 
itis also unlike the surrounding districts in being cha- 
racterised by customs, the absence of some of which would 
be desirable. The Hunzas are nominal Muhammedans, and 
they used their mosques for drinking and dancing assemblies. 
Women were as free as air. There was little restriction in 
the relation of the sexes, and the management of the State, 
in theory, is attributed to fairies. No war is undertaken unless 
the fairy (whom, by the way, one is not allowed to see) gives 
the command by beating the sacred drum. The witches, who 
get into an ecstatic state, are the journalists, historians, and 
prophetesses of the tribe. They tell you what goes on in the 
surrounding valleys. They represent, as it were, the local 
Times ; they tell you the past glories, such as they are, of raids 
and murders by their tribe ; and when the 7ham or ruler, who 
is supposed to be heaven-born (there being some mystery 
about the origin of his dynasty), does wrong, the only one who 
will dare to tell him the truth is the Dayal, or the witch who 
prophesies the future, and takes the opportunity of telling 
the Rajah that, unless he behaves in a manner worthy of his 
origin, he will come to grief! This is not acommon form of 
popular representation to be met with, say in India. Grimm's 
fairy-tales sometimes seem to be translated into practice in 
Hunza-land, which offers material for discussion alike to those 
who search for the Huns and to those who search for the 
very different Honas. 

Then with regard to religion, as I said before, though 
nominally Muhammedan, they are really deniers of all the 
important precepts of true Muhammedanism, which is 
opposed te drunkenness, introduces a real brotherhood, and 
enjoins great cleanliness as absolutely necessary before the 
spiritual purification by prayer can take place. The people 
are mostly Mulais, but inferior in piety (?) to those of 
Zébak, Shignan, Wakhan, and other places. Now, what 


is that sect? It is represented by His Highness Prince 
Aga Khan, of Bombay, a person whois not half aware of his 
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importance in those regions, where, till very recently, men 
were murdered as soon as looked at. One who acknowledges 
him, or has brought some of the water with which he has 
washed his feet, would always be able to pass through those 
regions perfectly unharmed! I found my disguise as a 
Bokhara Mullah in 1866 to be quite useless, as a protection, 
at Gilgit, whence men were kidnapped to be exchanged for 
a good hunting dog, but in Hunza they used to fill prisoners 
with gunpowder, and blow them up for general amusement. 
His Highness, who is much given to horse-racing, confines 
his spiritual administration to the collection of taxes throughout 
Central Asia from his followers or believers, and the believers 
themselves represent what is still left of the doctrine of the 
Sheik-ul-Jabl, or the Ancient of the Mountain, the head of 
the so-called Assassins, a connexion of the Mahdi, if he be 
the Mahdi, or the supposed Mahdi, in the Soudan. I consider 
he is not the Mahdi as foretold in Muhammedan tradition ; 
but, be that as it may, the 7th Imam of the Shiahs has given 
rise to the sects both of the Druses in the Lebanon and of 
the Hunzas on the Pamir. They are the existing Ismailians, 
who, centuries ago, under the influence of Hashish, the 
Indian hemp, committed crimes throughout Christendom, 
and were the terror of Knight-Templar, as ‘ Hashishin,” 
corrupted into “ Assassins.” 

Now I have been fortunate enough, owing to my friend- 
ship with the head of their tribe, to obtain some portions of 
the Kelam-i-pir volume, which takes the place, really, of the 
Koran, and of which I have got a portion here. __I thought 
it might not be unworthy of your society to bring this to 
your knowledge, as a very interesting remnant which throws, 
inter alia, considerable light, not only on their doctrine, but 
also on the Crusades. By a similar favour, I have had the 


opportunity of hearing the Mithaq, or covenant of the 
Druses ; and that covenant of the Druses is a kind 
of prayer they offer up tp God, not only in connexion 
with the Old Man of the Mountain, the head of 
the Assassins, who began about 1022, but also with those 
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mysterious rites which also take place in what I may call 
the Fairy-land of Hunza. Ido not know whether you are 
already wearied, but, if not, I might, perhaps, read you out 
some portions. First, with regard to the covenants, or one of 
them, which the “ U’qela” or the “initiated” or “ wise,” 
as distinguished from the “ Juhela” or “ignorant” “laity,” 
among the Druses, offer up every night. This was used by 
a so-called educated Druse, one who had been converted to 
Protestantism,—a very good thing; but as often happens, 
with that denationalisation which renders his conversion 
useless as a means for the promotion of any religion, as there 
are no indigenous elements for its growth. Such a convert is 
often unable to obtain a knowledge of the practices of his 
still unconverted countrymen, as nobody can be looked on 
with greater distrust than that native of a country who has 
unlearnt to think in his own language, and who cannot 
acquire a foreign language with its associations, which are 
part of the history of that language ; he does not become an 
Englishman with English association, but ceases to be a 
good native with his own indigenous associations. There- 
fore, in my humble opinion, of all the unfortunate specimens 
of mankind, the most degraded are those who, under the 
guise of being Europeanised, and, therefore, reformers, have 
themselves the greatest necessity for reform. Their mind 
has become completely unhinged, thereby showing us that 
if we Europeans wish to do good among Orientals, we can 
do so best by living good lives in the midst of professors of 
other religions, this being also in accordance with the 13th 
edict of Asoka. 

This Druse covenant makes the mad Fatimite ruler of 
Egypt, Hakim, the ‘Lord of the Universe.” As I said 
before, the present “Lord of the Universe” for the Hunzas 
is the lineal descendant of the 7th Imam, a _ resident 
of Bombay, one to whom the Mulais make pilgrimages, 
instead of going to Mecca or to Kerbela. You may 
imagine that, even as regards the Druses, there must 


be something higher than ¢heir “Lord of the Universe” ; 
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but such as he is, it is with him that this covenant 
is made. Reverting to his living colleague, the Indian 
“Lord,” it may be stated that there are men scattered 
throughout India of whose influence we have only the 
faintest conception. _I pointed out in 1866 that if anyone 
wanted to follow successfully my footsteps in Dardistan he 
would have to get recommendations from His Highness Aga 
Khan of Bombay, and I am glad to say that Colonel Lock- 
hart has taken advantage of that recommendation. The 
Druse “Lord of the Universe” is regarded as one with 
whom nothing can be compared. The Druses are to render 
him the most implicit obedience, and to carry out his behests 
at the loss of everything, good name, wealth, and life, with 
the view of obtaining the favour of one who may be taken 
to be God; but the sentence is so constructed as to make 
him, if not God, only second to God ; in other words, only 
just a discrimination between God as the distant ruler of the 
Universe, and, perhaps, some lineal descendant of Hakim, or 
rather, Hakim himself as an ever-living being, as the ruler of 
this world. This and some other prayers, with some songs, 
one amongst which breathes the greatest hatred to Muham- 
madanism, and speaks of the destruction of Mecca as some- 
thing to be looked forward to, seem to be deserving of 
study. There are also references in them to rites con- 
nected with Abraham. A full translation of these docu- 
ments, compared with invocations in portions of the Koran, 
would, indeed, reward the attention of the student. 

I will now again revert from the Druses of the Lebanon 
to the Mulais in the Himalayas. I obtained the poem in my 
hand from the head of that sect, and the wording is such that 
it denies whilst affirming the immortality and transmigration 
of souls. It says, “It is no use telling the ignorant multi- 


’ 


tude what your faith is.” That is very much like what Lord 
Beaconsfield said—that all thinking men were of one 
religion, but they would not tell of what religion ;—a wrong 
sentiment, but one that is embodied in the above poem :— 


“ Tell them,” continues the poem in effect, ‘if they want to 
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know, in an answer of wisdom to a question of folly: 
‘if your life has been bad you will descend into the stone, 
the vegetable, or the animal; if your life has been good 
you will return as a better man. The chain of life 
is undivided. The animal that is sacrificed proceeds 
to a higher life.’ You cannot discriminate and yet 
deny individual life, and apportion that air, stone, or plant 
to the animal and to man, but you ought to be punished for 
saying this to others!” And on this principle, at any rate 
the Druses also act or acted, that that is no crime which is 
not found out; and a good many people, I am sorry to say, 
elsewhere think much the same: whereas in Hunza they 
have gone beyond that stage, and care extremely little about 
their crimes being found out. The Mithaq and other reli- 
gious utterances of the Druses and the Kelam-i-Pir of the 
Hunzas, if published together, with certain new information 
which we have regarding the Crusade of Richard ‘Cceur-de- 
Lion, would, I think, were time given and the matter elabo- 
rated, indeed deserve the attention of the readers of your 
“Transactions.” It also seems strange that where such 
customs exist there should be a prize for virtue, but there 
is one in Hunza for wives who have remained faithful to 
their husbands, something like the French prize for rosiéres. 
(Formerly Suttee was practised, but Suttee had rather 
the meaning of Sathi or companion, as both husband and 
wife went to the funeral pyre.) Prizes are similarly given to 
wives who have not quarrelled for, say, a certain number of 
years with their husbands. The most curious custom which 
seems to permeate these countries is to foster relationship in 
nursing where a nurse and all her relations come not only 
within the prohibited degrees, which is against the spirit of 
Muhammadanism, but also create the only real bond of true 
attachment that I have seen in Dardistan, where other rela- 
tives seemed always engaged in murdering one another. 
Nearly all the chiefs in Dardistan give their children to 
persons of low degree to nurse, and these and the children 
of the nurse become attached to them throughout life, and 
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are their only friends. But this foster-relationship is also 
taken in order to get rid of the consequences, say, of crime ; 
for instance, in the case of adultery, or supposed adultery, 
the suspected person who declares that he enters into the 
relationship of son to the woman with whom he is sus- 
pected, after a certain penalty, is really accepted in that 
position, and the trust is in no case betrayed. It is the only 
kind of forgiveness which is given in Dardistan generally to 
that sort of transgression ; but further than that, drinking 
milk with some one, or appointing some one as foster-father, 
which is done by crossing two vases of milk creates the 
same relationship, except amongst the noble caste of Shins 
who were expelled by the Brahmins from India or 
Kashmir, and who hold the cow in abhorrence as one of 
their religious dogmas, whereas in other ways they are really 
Brahmins, among whom we find Hindooism peeping out 
through the thin crust of Muhammedanism. 

The subject of caste, by the way, is also one which is 
generally misunderstood, and which, if developed on Chris- 
tian lines, would give us the perfection of human society, 
and solve many of the problems with which we are dealing 
in Europe in more advanced civilisations. I have read to- 
day with concern some remarks against caste by Sir John 
Petheram, who has been in India some three or four years. 
I think that before people speak on subjects of such intri- 
cacy, they should take the position of students of the 
question, learn at least one of the classical and one of the 
vernacular languages of India and then alone assume the 
role of teachers whilst continuing to be learners; even in 
regard to such subjects as infant-marriage and the prohibition 
of widow-re-marriage, there is a side of the question which 
has not yet been put sufficiently before the British public. 
Infant marriage, when properly carried out in the higher 
castes, is an adoption of the girl into the family where she 
and the husband grow up together and join in prayer in 
common which is necessary for their respective salvation ; 
there is much to learn in the way of tenderness, charity, 
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and love from some of the households in India, where we 
find a community constituted on the noblest principles of 
“the joint family,” with an admirable and economical sub- 
division of labour, which enables them to live at a mere 
trifle, and yet so to prepare their food that in every dish you 
can see the tender care of the woman who prepares it for 
the good of the husband and of the household. 

Then as to widow-re-marriage, it has not been sufficiently 
pointed out to the British public that spiritual marriage ren- 
ders the re-marriage of the Hindu widow impossible, 
because she is necessary for the spiritual salvation of the 
husband, and because as the representative of his property 
she may be called upon to be the head of the family, for 
many of them are at the head of the family, and their 
position, therefore, renders it simply impossible for them 
to re-marry. These are matters that we should treat with 
respect, especially if we seek to adapt them to the spirit 
of the age. 

There are also differences amongst Muhammedans as 
great as there are between a good Christian who tries 
to follow the Sermon on the Mount and a merely nominal 
Christian. Science and religion, according to a Muhamma- 
dan saying, are twins, and if | understand the object of this 
Society, it is in order to make this twinship (if I may be 
allowed to use the expression) more real that your labours 
have been initiated, and that, under Providence, they have 
been carried to the successful results that have followed 
them both here and abroad. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tue development of mental and moral faculties, which has 
such a material bearing upon the formation of character, and 
conduces so much to the greatness of a nation, depends upon 
education, which in its wider sense embraces (1) reading, (2) 
observation, and (3) thought. It is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules on the subject, which must be dis- 
cussed from different points of view. The standard of edu- 
cation of a particular country or race should be regulated and 
controlled by its special conditions and necessities. This 
being the case, it is unnecessary to formulate a general 
scheme of education, and I may without preamble proceed to 
consider it in India. The famous despatch of 1854 upon 
which the educational policy of the Government in that 
country is based, may be looked upon as the educational era 
of the vast Indian peninsula. The soundness and general 
application of the scheme formulated there cannot be denied 
—it stood the test of the careful and sifting examination of 
the Education Commission that assembled in India some 
years ago—in fact, the report of that body did not go beyond 
mere expansion of the principles of education embodied in 
the famous dispatch. 

The subject of education in India resolves itself into (1) 
university education, (2) secondary education, and (3) 
primary education. Before considering these it is necessary 
to discuss some issues which relate to the theoretic part of 
education. And the question that presents itself first for 
determination is, what is the duty of Government and the 
people towards it? We all know that hitherto education has 
been almost under the control of the Government, who have 
provided the people with educational institutions and the 
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funds necessary to maintain them. About thirty years ago, 
when the country was in a backward state, the control of 
education by the State was not only expedient, but also 
necessary. However, during the period that has passed 
between the year 1854—which may be taken as a starting 
point—and the present year, such changes have taken place, 
and the educational prospects of the country have improved 
so much, that it is high time to consider whether we should 
still depend upon Government for education. 

I believe it would be in the interest of the Government 
and the people alike if the higher education were managed 
by the latter, and the former were left unhampered to deal 
with primary education. 

The reason of this is patent to all; education is more our 
concern than that of the Government: we understand our 
necessities better than our rulers can, and hence, if we con- 
trol education—of course under European guidance—it will 
turn greatly to our advantage. However, I wish to be 
understood explicitly when I propose this, that I am not op- 
posed to the higher education ; on the contrary, I think that 
the future greatness of India will depend on its extension 
- and development. Though, at the same time, it must be ob- 
served that in our zeal for culture we should not ignore 
primary education, and herein are involved the duties of the 
Government. The Government of India, or any other 
modern Government, exists more or less for the people ; and 
hence it is necessary that we should first provide for their 
education, try to bring them up to the level of the civilised 
peoples of the world, and ameliorate their condition as much 
as possible. The advantages of primary education in a 
country like India, where the majority of the people are still 
illiterate, cannot be denied. Its general extension will 
materially facilitate the communication of thought and ideas 
to the masses, and thereby establish a touch between them 
and the educated leaders. And if this is done the question 
of the representation of the people may eventually come 


within the range of practical politics. 
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Endeavours have been made to do this, and when we 
judge of the results by considering the high efficiency which 
the managing committee of the Agra College, which was 
lately transferred to the control of the people of that town, 
have shown in the management of high education, I am con- 
vinced that the principle involved therein should be extended 
generally. The Government have done their best to pro- 
mote primary education ; but still there is much room for 
improvement, as it has not become so widely extensive as it 
ought to be; nor is the system of education imparted, as I 
shall have occasion to show later on, free from grave defects. 

The great bodies that control high education in India 
are the universities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, the Pun- 
jab, and the North Western Provinces. Of these the 
Punjab .and the North Western Provinces Universities are 
but of recent growth. It cannot be denied for a moment 
that the older universities have done their duties well, and 
the great progress that high education has made is due to 
them. Therefore if we judge of them by general results, 
they deserve great credit for the efficient way in which they 
have conduced to the material growth of intellect and the 
development of mental and moral qualities. However there 
is the technical standard by which all educational institutions 
must be judged, and when we confine our examination to 
this test, I am forced to conclude that our universities are 
not free from defects. They are more or less examining 
rather than teaching bodies, and this being the case their 
tendency is to encourage “cram.” Their graduates and 
undergraduates, instead of receiving a sound education which 
may invigorate the understanding, are only enabled to 
acquire a shallow knowledge of different subjects. In fact, 
to examine is looked upon as the chief object of these uni- 
versities. Herein lies the great difference between the 
English universities, such as Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Indian universities. All the efforts of the former 
are directed to educate their alumni as soundly as possible, 
and this is done by bringing the pupils under the personal 
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influence of professors and of the university generally. No 
doubt the English universities have a great advantage over 
the Indian, inasmuch as all the colleges under them are 
grouped together and form one institution, so to speak. In 
India, on the other hand, the colleges lie apart, and have 
therefore to work independently of each other. There is no 
touch amongst them, and hence no uniform system of edu- 
cation under the immediate control of the universities. Of 
course it is impossible to group all the colleges together, and 
hence the best way to remedy this defect will be to 
strengthen as much as possible the staff of professors, and 
to select men for educational work who are not only brilliant 
graduates but also good teachers and sound scholars. 

Another defect of an Indian university education is that 
while it does its best to impart classical and English educa- 
tion, and has also lately begun to teach science and mathe- 
matics greatly, it ignores technical education. There do 
exist some such colleges as the Sivapore Engineering Col- 
lege and the Roorki College, &c., but when we take into 
consideration the population and area of India we are forced 
to conclude that hitherto very little has been done in this 
direction. Lord Reay has taken the initiative in the matter, 
and it is hoped that he will be helped by all in his enter- 
prise. 

Technical education of course, in a country like India, 
must be regulated by its demand; but under changed cir- 
cumstances something more should be done. At least one 
or two technical colleges should be established in each pro- 
vince of India, and if this is done there will be ample 
opportunities to revive Indian art and the mechanical 
industry. While on the subject of high education, I must 
not forget to notice the attempt that was once made in India 
to impart instruction in science through the medium of the 
vernaculars, nor the great mistake of the Punjab University 
to orientalise it altogether. It is satisfactory that both these 
theories have become exploded ones. Regarding the former, 
it may be said first, that science as it is understood in the 
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civilised countries of Europe cannot be properly interpreted 
in the vernaculars, as there are many new ideas and thoughts 
which have no equivalents in them. Secondly, when we 
study science in English we not only learn it, but also the 
language which is so very indispensable for an Indian. As 
to the attempt to orientalise an university, it may be said 
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i, that we do not look to the universities for Oriental studies, 
which we can acquire more efficiently at our private institu- 
tions, but for Western sciences and art. The University of 
the Punjab, which attempted to do this, has not yet recovered 
. from its evil consequences, and we ought to congratulate 
| ourselves that the lately established University of the North 
Western Provinces sailed clear of this rock. In fact, 
when we look into the constitution of the New University, 
: we are convinced that it has a great future before it, inas- 
much as it is based on the pattern of Oxford University. It 
was fortunate that the inception of the scheme had the 
guidance of such a ripe and distinguished scholar as Sir 
Alfred Lyall, helped by such an able and experienced civilian 
Director of Public Instruction as Mr. E. White, and the 
execution, while still retaining the latter, was no less 
| fortunate in getting Sir Auckland Colvin as the successor of 
Sir Alfred. If the University achieve high results and 
accomplish the mission for which it has been established, it 
will be no wonder, for it is being controlled by some 
practical minds of the highest order. 
The secondary education is the stepping-stone to high 
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education, and, as such, deserves careful treatment. It may 
be remarked generally that its object in India is the same on 
a small scale as that of high education, viz., to train the 
faculties in a classical way. It does not profess to teach in 
accordance with the necessities of the Indian communities ; 
while here education varies according to the requirements of 
the different classes, it is held, in India, that what suits one 
class must suit another. In this country, a lad destined for 
mercantile profession goes to a school kept for that purpose, 
p Jearns book-keeping and so forth, and is enabled thereby to 
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begin life efficiently as a clerk in some mercantile house ; 
similarly, a youth destined for the home civil service gets 
education for that purpose, and so forth. This is not the case 
in India. Now there has been such a marvellous develop- 
ment of trade, commerce, industries and so forth in India, 
that one destined for a particular profession requires a pe- 
culiar training. Hence, under the altered circumstances of 
the country, secondary education should not only be looked 
upon as the part of university education, but should also 
provide particular training to youths who do not wish to 
pursue university education, but desire to follow some pro- 
fession at an early age. The first necessity, therefore, 
seems to be to divide our schools into (1) schools professing 
to teach for university education, (2) schools for professions. 
What proportion these should bear to each other is a ques- 
tion of necessity and detail, and hence need not be touched 
upon. 

The primary education also labours under the same dis- 
advantage. First, at these schools useful subjects are not 
taught. Of course, it is quite necessary that the three R's 
should be taught ; but at the same time, it is imperative that 
in selecting subjects, regard be had to such of them as are 
useful and likely to lead to practical results. | For instance, 
what good in the world could the teaching of verses do to a 
very young mind? This is the reason why our primary 
schools in villages are rot well attended. India is an agri- 
cultural country ; and hence, if in rural schools elements of 
agriculture, surveying, reading the rent and revenue papers 
are taught, an agriculturist would naturally send his son to 
such .a school; but if they only indulge in the flights of 
imagination and the art of rhetoric, no power on earth can 
make such institutions attractive. | There are many schools 
which are under the control of private bodies ; and if the sys- 
tem of grant-in-aid were regulated by the teaching of useful 
subjects, and not by the results of examination, I am sure 
primary education would flourish ; and in no time, hundreds 


and thousands of men who are unwilling to give their sons any 
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sort of education would willingly do so. And the result of this 
will be that instead of empty we shall have full schools, and 
the whole country in a short time will be educated. The 
most practical way, therefore, to enhance the value of the 
secondary and primary education, so to speak, and make 
them as extensive as possible would be to teach useful 
instead of classical subjects, which are likely to enable the 
children of the members of different professions to earn 
their livelihood, and to increase the number of primary 
schools. 

Connected with the subject of education is moral and 
physical training. It is to be regretted that the moral 
education of our Indian youths has received but little 
attention hitherto. It was only a short time ago that the 
foresight of an eminent statesman like Lord Dufferin brought 
the subject into prominence by passing a resolution in the 
Home Department. The advantages of moral and physical 
training cannot be denied for a moment. It is the develop- 
ment of moral faculties that reminds us that we are 
responsible beings, and have certain duties towards God and 
man—in fact it brings home the conviction that human life is 
serious. However, in a country like India, where we have 
different religions and sects, it is impossible to have one 
religious code for all. The best plan, therefore, to meet the 
question will be to teach such works which, though not 
religious, have still moral tendencies, such as Addison's 
Spectator, and so forth. The question of physical training 
is simpler—its importance is well attested by the manliness 
of the English race. An English youth owes his courage, 
muscular development, and hardy habits to his school 
and college physical training. Cricket, football, tennis, 
and some exercises on the horizontal and parallel bar 
ought to be introduced generally into the Indian colleges 
and schools. It is certain rural boys will take to football 
readily. 

To ameliorate the condition of woman it is necessary to 
encourage female education. There has been some progress 
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in this direction, and it may be said that a beginning has 
been made. The number of girls’ schools, however, is yet 
small, and very unproportionately distributed over the land. 
The education, too, is confined to the girls of the lower 
classes, though this is not the case in Bengal. Purdah 
system (remaining behind the curtain) prevails amongst the 
higher classes, and I am convinced that, unless we socially 
reform ourselves, female education will not thrive. Again, 
the spirit with which the question is approached is another 
drawback to its success. Female education under the 
Zenana Mission is looked at askance, and, unless the Govern- 
ment undertake to manage it, we cannot expect any high 
results. 

To sum up, then. High education, as imparted at our 
Indian universities, requires to be remodelled. Instead of 
aiming to be examining institutes they ought to aspire to 
impart sound education, and this result could be achieved by 
making them more of teaching than examining bodies. 
Secondary education in India is only looked upon as a 
branch of university training, and hence, unless we have 
some schools where students can finish their professional 
studies, and be enabled thereby to enter life, such education 
can neither be useful, nor find favour with the people. 
Primary education is not regulated by the necessities of the 
members of the different Indian communities, and is hence 
unpopular. Little or nothing has been done yet for either 
technical education or mental and physical training, though 
there are indications that before long they will receive 
proper consideration ; the question of female education still 
remains in the background, and must do so unless social 
reforms take place. 

To effect a salutary reform and place the system of 
education upon a broader and firmer basis, voluntary effort 
on the part of the people is necessary ; unless they gradually 


undertake to manage their education high results cannot be 
achieved. Our aim, therefore, as all our future greatness 
must depend upon the efficiency of our educational institutions, 
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should be to evolve a system of education under a patronising 
and willing government, as the British régime in India, suited 
to the growing necessities of the people, and controlled by 
the changed circumstances of the country. 


Uma SANKAR MISsRA. 
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“DO UT DES.” 


Tue celebrated aphorism of Prince Bismarck is one of 
universal application, and nowhere is it more fitly applied 
than in the affairs of nations. Nevertheless it is just in 
national policy that either apathy, pride, or sentiment 
prevents a judicious adoption of the principle. Great 
Britain especially is the country which might largely benefit 
by its exercise, and in these pages we propose to show 
how by recognising the principle, and applying it with 
foresight, common sense, and a due regard to the interests 
of all concerned, it may be made an instrument for consoli- 
dating our Colonial Empire. 

Great Britain, during its long course of colonial expan- 
sion, has acquired many possessions which either are, from one 
cause or another, of little value to her, or else are a stand- 
ing cause of jealous irritation, or at all events of envy to 
others. In the one class we may place such colonies as 
the Bahamas and the Gold Coast. In the other possessions 
such as Gibraltar and the Mauritius. Now wherever such 
colonies or possessions can be exchanged for others of 
equal or greater prospective value to ourselves, without a 
needless sacrifice of national sentiment or imperial interests, 
a policy of barter is to be commended. Gibraltar is pre- 
cisely an instance where pride in a great achievement 
would forbid us attempting to soothe the wounded vanity 
of Spain, while the strategical value of Mauritius is one 
that we could not ignore even for the sake of gratifying 
France, but these are examples of ‘how not to do it.” 
Dominica on the other hand is a case of a possession which 
is of little practical value to us, but which must, both from 
its situation and history, always be regarded with envious 
eyes by every Frenchman who sails the Caribbean seas, 
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In the same way there is scarcely a maritime nation on the 
face of the globe which does not own possessions which 
are more or less necessary to our own expansion, or which 
create causes of disagreement that it would be better for all 
parties to avoid. Such for instance are New Caledonia, 
Alaska, and Delagoa Bay. If, therefore, by amicable 
arrangement, and by a judicious system of exchange, we 
can remove standing grievances, we shall not only contri- 
bute to the peace of the world, but we may make the action a 
source of mutual benefit. It will perhaps be said that this 
traffic in land, this barter of population, is inconsistent with 
the dignity of a great and civilised nation, but it is the policy 
which guided our forefathers not in the barbarous days of 
the Plantagenets or Tudors, but at the period when England 
was the acknowledged mistress of the seas, and practically 
the head of the European system. The Peaces of Utrecht 
and Versailles, the Treaties of Amiens and Paris, and the 
Congress of Vienna abound in illustrations of this very 
principle of barter, and yet no one has ever asserted that 
either the influence or the dignity of Great Britain was 
lowered by these transactions. Moreover if we are in a 
position to profit by our extraordinary command of landed 
capital, it- would be mere sentimental folly not to do so. 
We are called a nation of shopkeepers, so why not turn 
our commercial instincts to account? A capitalist uses his 
capital with a view to future profit. He parts with stocks 
and shares so that he may buy others of lower present 
value, but of greater prospective worth. The shares he 
sells, being safe ones, are in much demand by a certain class 
of small investors; those he buys are such as only a 
capitalist can afford to hold. In the same way Great Britain 
has much she can relinquish without feeling the loss, 
possessions which, from their position, or owing to their 
developed resources, have a real value to others, who can 


give us in exchange territories which, from their situation 
or nature, would be potentially more valuable to us than 
to them. 
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The first great principle to observe in effecting exchanges 
of territory is that they are made with a view to removing 
present or future causes of disagreement. The second is 
that race rights and prejudices are not violated. We mean 
by this that an essentially British colony should not be 
handed over to the unsympathetic authority of France or 
Portugal. Finally, every exchange should be made with a 
distinct aim, not merely to satisfy our rivals, but with a 
view to consolidating our colonial empire or ensuring its 
future development. 

The first country we propose to deal with is America. 
A war with the United States is the very last in which 
Englishmen would wish to engage. Such a war would be 
fratricidal: a veritable civil war which both sections of our 
race could only contemplate with dismay. To avert all 
causes of such a war should be the aim of our statesmen ; 
and it is in the highest degree desirable now to consider 
what are such possible causes, and how they may be re- 
moved with mutual advantage to both. 

One constant source of irritation is the question of fishery 
rights in the Behring seas. These rights would never have 
arisen had it not been for the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States. Alaska is of no value to the States except 
as a base for the fishing industry; and its situation at the 
extreme corner of a great British dominion is one that can- 
not but be regarded as inconvenient to both parties. Alaska 
should be British, and, if it were so, we could bury the 
ugly hatchet which the Behring fisheries have fashioned. 
But what could we offer for Alaska? The answer to this 
might be, British Honduras. This colony has an area of 
nearly 8,000 square miles, and a population of about 28,000, 
while its trade is valued at over half-a-million sterling. Its 
potential value is doubtless great, as, apart from its vast 


wealth of forest land, there are in the interior magnificent 
pasturages, and indications of great mineral resources. In- 
trinsically, therefore, it would be no mean exchange for the 
vast Arctic solitudes of Alaska. But it possesses for America 
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a still higher value—namely, its position. Sooner or later 
a Panama or Nicaragua canal will surely be constructed ; 
and, when that day comes, the States will require a point of 
observation within easy reach of the canal. Such a point is 
afforded by Belize, the ,capital of British Honduras, and, 
therefore, strategically British Honduras would be of great 
value to the Americans. For us it has no such value, as 
Jamaica is equally near to Panama, and would in war 
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} serve all our requirements. As regards the inhabitants of 
| the colony, it is probable that they would on the whole gain 
| by their connection with the United States, as even now 
: their trade is chiefly with the States. Finally, sooner or 





q later, Mexico and the Central American States are bound to 
r be engulfed in the Great Republic, and, when that day 
l comes, Uncle Sam will begin to cast longing glances at the 
; red patch staining the margin of his latest acquisitions. The 
. @ exchange of British Honduras for Alaska would, therefore, 
- ‘ have a double advantage: it would avert a future source of 
[ trouble as well as remove a present cause. 
j Let us now turn to France. With our Gallic neighbours 
> Ug we have so many points of contact that we can hardly hope 
a ever to remove all possible causes of friction. There will 
t &§ always be some Egyptian or Syrian question to keep alive 
> an ancient rivalry; but there are certain irritating questions 
‘|G which might for ever be laid to rest. Of these the most 
rs prominent are the question of the Newfoundland fisheries 
> a and that of the récidivistes in New Caledonia and the adjoin- 
f ing islands. As regards the first question, ever since the 
; 4 Peace of Utrecht certain fishery rights then conceded to 
f France have been a constant grievance to the colonists. 


t 
; q The French claim the exclusive right to fish along certain 
; &- portions of the coast from Bona Vista to Cape Ray; and 
t this claim has always been resented by the colonists—so 
r ff much so, that armed collisions have frequently occurred. 
These fisheries employ over 10,000 Breton Frenchmen an- 
nually, so that naturally great store is laid by France on the 


exercise of her treaty rights. The base of the French fish- 
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ing fleets are the two small islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, which together contain a population of about 5,000. 
Now, these islands are in themselves of little value; but 
their retention by France, and the aforesaid fishing rights, 
are aggravating in the extreme to the Newfoundlanders ; 
and there can be little doubt that, had Newfoundland be- 
longed to the States, or even had it joined the Canadian 
confederation, the French long ago would have received 
notice to quit. As it is, the present tension cannot continue 
indefinitely and the French had better make the best bargain 
they can while the door is still open tothem. But what can 
we give them in exchange? 

Nearly 400 years ago, on a bright Sunday afternoon, 
Christopher Columbus sighted an island in the Caribbean 
Sea, which, in honour of the Sabbath, he named Dominica. 
During the last century many French settlers were attracted 
to it by its fertility. In 1771 it was conquered and occupied 
by the French. Between then and the general peace the 
island frequently changed hands, finaily resting in ours. 
Situated as it is, between the two flourishing French islands 
of Martinique and Guadeloupe, every Frenchman, who knows 
his history and geography, naturally regards it as one of 
those fair spots on God's earth which belong, by right divine, 
to his country. It is healthy, has a population of nearly 
30,000, and is bigger than the Isle of Wight, nevertheless it 
is of very little use to us. If by ceding it to France we can 
get rid of French rights in Newfoundland, and add St. Pierre 
and Miquelon to the British dominions, we shall have healed 
an open sore and earned the gratitude of Newfoundland, the 
oldest of English colonies, one haunted by memories of John 
Cabot and Walter Raleigh. It may be mentioned that St. 
Pierre is connected with France direct by cable, and, there- 
fore, one of our first actions in war would be by seizing it to 
deprive France of telegraphic communication with America. 


It is, therefore, only valuable to France in peace, and French 
interests in this respect may easily be safeguarded. 
As regards the Australians, France has succeeded in 
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establishing a law for which, when the colonists are strong 
enough, she will be called to account. New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty islands come, the Australians think, within the natural 
sphere of their influence; and, as France has chosen to make 
the main island a convict settlement, a day will surely come 
when the Australians will assert a Monroe doctrine of their 
own, and then these islands, with the New Hebrides, will 
pass into Anglo-Saxon hands. England has no wish to 
fight France on such a question; the idea of war on account 
of remote and comparatively insignificant*islands would be 
intolerable to the British democracy, but our hands will be 
forced by the ever-growing volume of Australian sentiment. 
To obviate future difficulties would it not be better for all 
concerned if we now made our terms in an amicable and 
considerate spirit? We can give France a quid pro quo, for 
in the Gambia we possess a region which, though of little 
moment to us, would be of inestimable value to France. 
Gambia, though it has been in our possession over 200 
years, cannot be said to have flourished. Its trade is mostly 
with France and Senegal, and it contains, besides its negro 
population, only a few dozen Europeans. But, though it 
has been of such little use to us, France would be only too 
glad to acquire it, as it is the one great obstacle to that 
dream of French statesmen—a great French dominion in 
Senegambia. Tothe north of Gambia lies the French colony 
of Senegal, with its capital at Fort St. Louis. Of late 
Senegal has made great strides in commercial prosperity, 
but its progress is much hindered by the fact that the Sene- 
gal river is unnavigable for big ships. Moreover French 
expansion southward is limited by the British possessions 
on the Gambia. Now, the Gambia is a magnificent river 
navigable by the smaller ocean steamers for nearly 150 
miles, and in French hands it would afford an easy road to 
the Joliba and the upper waters of the Niger. The potential 


value of Gambia to France is great, while our own expansion 
in those regions is hopeless, considering the position France 
has already acquired in the interior. Under these circum- 
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stances the best thing we can do is to offer it to France in 
exchange for the few miserable islands she occupies between 
Australia and the Fijis. Those islands can never offer her 
a fair field for commercial enterprise, while the possession 
of the whole of Senegambia will enable her to exploit a vast 
area of rich, tropical country, which may some day possibly 
be united with Algeria. Such an exchange will remove a 
present, as well as a possible future, cause of: difference. 
The récidiviste question will be thrust into limbo, and the 
Gambia question of the future will then never arise. 

The country which perhaps demands our most im- 
mediate attention is Portugal, for it is with Portugal that 
we have perhaps the most pressing claims to settle. 
Delagoa Bay, the Transvaal railway, the navigation of the 
Zambesi, the slave trade of the Mozambique, are all questions 
that do not admit of delay, or which delay will only render 
the more difficult to solve. A great world power cannot go 
to war with a weak state like Portugal, and yet it cannot im- 
peril its own interests out of a chivalrous deference to weak- 
ness. The arbitrament of a third party has never in our 
case proved satisfactory, and the only course left to us is to 
adopt the principle of do ut des. There is only one way of 
settling the questions enumerated above,—it is to get the 
Portuguese out of East Africa, and this can only be done by 
making it worth their while to go. The Mozambique terri- 
tory, although it extends over nearly 1,400 miles of coast- 
line, is almost worthless to the Portuguese. Their authority 
hardly extends beyond the rayon of their few forts and 
factories. Plantations scarcely exist, while trade is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. Troubles are constantly 
arising, and it was only a year or two ago that the Portuguese 
had to denude Goa of its garrison, in order to protect their 
subjects in the Mozambique from wholesale massacre. In 
short the Mozambique is a white elephant to her present 
possessors. Now Portugal doubtless has her price, for she 
cannot but perceive that, hemmed in as she is by the 
Germans on the north and the English to the south and 
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west, her power of expansion is limited, and her prospects 
of a flourishing commerce in these regions circumscribed 
by the greater energy and enterprise of her new rivals. 
The question then is, what is her price, and can we pay 
it ? 

It seems to me that again we are exactly in a position 
to come to terms. The huge wholesale establishment 
called Great Britain has precisely the article which 
Portugal might be disposed to take. She has settled and 
peaceful territories to traffic in, territories she can give 
away without a pang. Such are the Gold Coast and Lagos. 
The Gold Coast has an area of over 29,000 square miles, 
and extends along 350 miles of coast. The population is 
estimated at nearly a million and a half. The external 
trade of the colony is valued at over £700,000 per annum. 
Lagos is a strip of coast line extending for about 150 
miles ; it is said to contain about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
has the advantage of possessing a good harbour and ex- 
cellent water communication with the interior, with the 
result that a very lucrative trade has arisen, amounting 
annually to overa million sterling. Now though the area 
of the two colonies, compared with the nominal extent of 
the Portuguese territories in Mozambique, is infinitesimal, 
yet it compares favourably with the area actually controlled 
by Portugal, while as regards trade and population the 
British colonies have a decided advantage. But the great 
advantage which would accrue to Portugal from the ex- 
change, is that she would acquire a settled territory within 
easy reach of Lisbon, in place of a distant region where 
she can with difficulty maintain herself. Moreover, this 
acquisition would concentrate all her efforts on West Africa, 
where she already has extensive possessions in Mossa- 
medes, Benguela, Loanda, Cargo, and Bissao, as well as 
numerous islands. If ever Portugal is to regain her 


former reputation as a great colonial power, it will surely 
be in West Africa. Finally, Portugal has a sentimental 
interest in the Gold Coast, for Portugal was the first 
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European country which established factories on that 
coast. 

The next country which claims our early attention is 
Germany. It is only of late years that the German 
Empire has embarked on a course of colonial adventure, so 
it is only now that conflicting interests are arising between 
England and Germany. Neither nation can afford to risk 
the amity which has existed for centuries, and the com- 
mon interests of the two great branches of the Teutonic 
stock demand that nothing should be allowed to intervene 
which might destroy the ancient tacit alliance. The policy 
of both should be to avoid all causes of disagreement as 
far as possible, and where such causes exist to establish a 
modus vivendi which shall be mutually acceptable. 

There are two points where a dangerous divergence of 
interests may arise; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say three: namely, German New Guinea, East Africa, and 
Walfich Bay. As regards New Guinea, neither England 
nor Germany has as yet any important establishments in 
the island, while scarcely any trade has yet arisen within 
their respective spheres of influence, so, as far as existing 
interests are concerned, either might abandon the island to- 
morrow without the slightest compunction, but the contiguity 
of Australia, and the susceptibilities of the colonists, compel 
us to stop where we are and face all responsibilities and 
risks ; and though there is now room for both England and 
Germany, the partition of an island between two great com- 
mercial nations is a dangerous thing, and may create a 
troublesome factor in the future. It would therefore be better 
for both to come to some amicable arrangement without loss 


of time. If Germany were prepared to cede tous her share 


of the island we on our side might surrender our position in 


Walfich Bay. 
Walfich Bay without Damara and Namaqualand is a 


useless possession to us, while, at the same time, Damara and 
Namaqua are of very little use to Germany without the port 
which Walfich Bay affords. It is a dog-in-the-manger 
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policy for us to retain Walfich Bay, and as itis so important 
a factor in the development of the German territory, we may 
justas well cede it in exchange for New Guinea. Both 
sides will gain, and two possibte germs of future disagree- 
ment will be removed. Germany loses a luxuriant tropical 
region, but she gains full power over a territory which has 
boundless potential capacities, one where the wonders of 
Kimberly, Ookiep, and the Transvaal gold-fields may be 
repeated. 

There still remains East Africa to deal with. ‘ Five 
years ago Germany did not possess a single interest in any 
part of East Africa—England was supreme. For twenty 
years England had worked for and helped onward the grow- 
ing trade and civilisation of Zanzibar. . . . Travel in the 
interior became comparatively easy and free from danger. . . 
The coast towns on the mainland shared in the general 
prosperity, and British Indians flocked to them opening 
stores and trading stations everywhere. . . Pangani from a 
large village of thatched huts, with little or no trade, be- 
came in ten years an important commercial centre of stone 
houses built by the British Indians. . . British missions 
began to increase everywhere in the interior.” In Usam- 
bara, on the Rovuma, on Lake Nyassa, at Mombassa—in 
short at twenty places between the great lakes and the 
ocean, flourishing mission stations were established. ‘Thus 
the whole of East Africa became a network of British 
mission stations, and the coast was one line of British- 
Indian trading stations. There were neither German 
missions nor German traders in any part of the country, 
not one. . . Trade and commerce (at Zanzibar) rapidly in- 
creased to two millions per annum, the greater part of this 
being in the hands of British subjects. . . In the Usambara 
country alone Englishmen have invested more than £50,000 
or one million of marks more than the capital of the whole 
German East African Company. . . The chiefs and people 
are devoted to the English; many are Christians. . . The 
whole trade of the coast is in the hands of some ten thou- 
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sand British subjects from India. . . The British Indians 
have half a million sterling of floating capital employed at 
this time in the ivory trade in the far interior.” 

The above extracts taken from an article by the Arch- 
deacon of Usambara* show how very real British interests 
in East Africa were and are. Unfortunately, since 1884, the 
position has been very much changed. Germany by dint 
of cajolery and threats has acquired certain shadowy claims 
over the coast-land from the Rovuma to the Umba, where 
the territories of the British East African Company com- 
mence, and again northwards from Formosa bay, Vitu_ being 
their principal, if not their only, position on this part of the 
coast. These claims in 1886 were recognised by England, 
and if compacts between two nations regarding other people’s 
property have any force, Germany has an established right 
to what she has filched from the Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
chiefs on the mainland. Treaty rights do not however 
always convey possession ; and as a matter of fact, Germany’s 
East African empire is confined to a few positions she holds 
by force, and to the shoreline which the guns of her ships 
can command. The position is most unsatisfactory for all 
parties. Where civilisation and order were rapidly spread- 
ing, anarchy and bloodshed are now rampant, the routes to 
the interior are closed, the mission stations are deserted or 
in sore straits, the British Indian merchants are ruined. 
The outlook is a hopeless one for Germany, and if she could 
retire with honour, doubtless she would be glad to do so, at 
least from that portion of the coast which lies north of the 
British concession, for in Vitu apparently things are going 
fairly well. Now it is precisely the southern protectorate 
in which we are interested, and it might be worth our while 
to come to terms with Germany on the principle of do ut des, 
It is a most unhealthy tract of country, but still our 
influence there is great, our mission stations numerous, and 
from it lead the main routes to the Nyassa and Tanganyika 


* See the Fortnightly Review for Feb., 1889 
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lakes. What would it profit Germany to take in exchange ? 
There are two British positions which Germany probably 
covets, and which might suit her. The first is Heligoland ; 
the second some island in the Antilles, which might serve her 
as a coasting station on the Panama route. As regards the 
first, it is not of very great intrinsic value to either England 
or Germany, but the latter country would have a sentimental 
interest in obtaining it, and would at least gratify the 
patriotism of 14,000 Germans who go there annually to 
bathe. Moreover in a war with France its possession would 
give the Germans an invaluable watchtower, connected by 
telegraph with the mainland, from which warning could be 
conveyed of the approach of the enemy’s fleet towards either 
the Elbe, Jahde, or the Weser. 

As regards a coaling station in the Antilles, a position 
in the Leeward Islands would probably suit Germany best, 
as it lies on the direct route to Panama, and we could afford 
to give her whichever best suited her, excepting Dominica, on 
which France would have the first claims, and Antigua, 
where we have considerable vested interests, and a com- 
paratively large British population. Moreover it is the 
capital of the Leeward Islands. Probably it would suit us 
best to give up either Barbuda, Anguilla, Nevis, or the 
Virgin Islands, as these colonies have the smallest English 
communities. 

The only other country with which business in land might 
now be done is Holland. We have no immediate difference 
with Holland, and any little disputes we may chance to have 
with that country we always settle most amicably. But we 
happen to share in common with her two great islands of 
Malaysia, namely, Borneo and New Guinea; and this joint 
occupation or protectorate may some day become a cause of 
considerable inconvenience and friction. It would, therefore, 
be better for us now to acquire all Dutch rights in these 
two islands. But the potential value of these islands is 
great. They are quite undeveloped, and they are known to 
be rich in every kind of tropical product. The price there- 
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fore we should have to pay would also be great, and even 
wealthy John Bull might perhaps wince at the mention of 
Demerara. 

Demerara, or British Guiana, is the one British posses- 
sion the Dutch really covet. It was settled by the Dutch 
300 years ago, and was practically a Dutch colony till 1803. 
Even to this day its political, judicial, and fiscal systems are 
based on Dutch lines. The colony is contiguous to Dutch 
Guiana, a possession whose commercial prosperity has been 
killed by the superior advantages of Demerara. United 
these two colonies would form a magnificent outlet for 
Dutch energy. Apart from its wealth of timber and its 
flourishing plantations, the undeveloped mineral resources 
of the country offer prospects of a splendid future. Even 
now the trade of British Guiana exceeds three and a-half 
millions sterling per annum. No doubt Dutch Borneo and 
Western New Guinea would be a poor exchange for so fine a 
colony ; but we have to look to the future, to avoid quar- 
rels with our natural allies, to propitiate the growing impa- 
tience of the Australians, and to consolidate our empire. 
With these great aims in view it would seem worth while 
making present sacrifices. 

Now let us review the net results of our supposed 
exchanges. We shall have lost :— 


Heligoland. 

British Honduras. 

Dominica. 

One of the Leeward Islands. 
British Guiana. 

Gambia. 

Gold Coast. 

Lagos. 

Walfich Bay. 


On the other hand we shall have gained :— 


Alaska. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. 
New Guinea. 

Borneo. 

East Africa, from Delagoa Bay to Pangani, 
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Besides this, a dozen burning questions will have been 
laid to rest for the mutual advantage of the nations con- 
cerned. We shall hear no more about the Behring fisheries 
or the French shore, nor about the récidivistes or New Gui- 
nea. The Delagoa Bay, Zambesi, and Zanzibar questions 
will only have an historical interest for us; Heligoland will 
cease to disturb the minds of German patriots; Walfich 
Bay and Angra Pequena will pass into oblivion; the Gambia 
and Borneo questions of the future will be nipped in the 
bud. 

In actual present money vz'ue we shall doubtless be 
considerable losers. British Guiana and Lagos at the pre- 
sent time are probably worth all our proposed acquisitions 
put together; but, as we have already said, we are in the 
position of the capitalist who invests his surplus money with 
a view to prospective gain, or of the county magnate who 
exchanges outlying farms with a view to rounding off his 
estate. 

We shall have lost not one single position of strategical 
value to ourselves, and we shall have gained a firm foothold 
and free scope for the creation of future colonial greatness 
in at least three fields—namely, East Africa, Borneo, and 
New Guinea. Finally, we shall have gone a long way 
towards consolidating the Empire, and, most important of 
all, we shall have shown Canadians and Australians the 
advantage of their political connection with the Mother 
Country. 

Let us examine the situation from another point of view, 
and see how our position in each continent is affected by the 
modifications proposed. 

In America we shall have added to the Dominion the 
only territories that Canadian irredentists can possibly hanker 
for. From Behring Straits to Cape Race there will be no 
flag but the British. We shall have one solid, compact 
empire, which, pace Professor Goldwin Smith, will work out 
its destiny regardless of American spread-eagleism, and in 
amicable commercial rivalry with both the States and Great 
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Britain. On the other hand we shall have lost British Hon- 
duras, Demerara, Dominica, and some other of the Leeward 
islands. 

In Africa we shall have lost several scattered colonies 
on the West Coast, namely: Gambia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
and Walfich Bay; but we shall still retain the strategical 
positions of Sierra Leone, St. Helena, and Ascension, while 
the Niger Company will be left undisturbed in the exercise 
of its great commercial programme. 

In East Africa we shall have acquired an immense terri- 
tory stretching from Mount Kilimandjaro to Delagoa Bay 
and from the Great Lakes to the Indian Ocean, a region 
which has been discovered for us by a band of intrepid 
British explorers, and where the trader, the missionary, and 
the explorer have already made the name of Englishmen 
respected. Such an acquisition in English hands would not 
only be of enormous potential value to us, but would be a 
far-reaching factor in the civilisation of the dark continent, 
and in its redemption from the great curse of slavery. 

In Australasia and Malaysia we shall have lost nothing, 
but shall have gained complete authority over Borneo, New 
Guinea, and the French Islands in the Western Pacific. 
Australian jealousy will be satisfied. 

In Asia we shall neither gain nor lose, In Europe we 
shall lose Heligoland, but we shall thereby allay German 
susceptibilities. 

On the whole it may be asserted that the policy above 
advocated, the extension of the do wt des principle to 
imperial affairs, will be altogether to our advantage as being 
conducive to peace and to future national growth. If it be 
said that the burden of such vast dependencies as East 
Africa, Borneo, and New Guinea are too great for us to 


bear, we reply that unemployed British capital and the 
enterprise of British merchant princes will take up the 
challenge, and British mercantile companies will readily 
accept the burden a government may think fit to refuse. 
Moreover consolidation is an essential step towards the 
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realisation of that splendid vision—the federation of Greater 
Britain. Cut away the excrescences of foreign growth, lop 
off all withered or useless branches, and the great tree will, 
like a giant Banyan, strike root again, and spread its 
mighty limbs ever further and further. 

m. G. & 
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TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS IN INDIA.* 


Dr. Batt’s new edition of ‘ Tavernier’s Travels in India” 
will be welcomed by every student in Indian history. The 
last English translation, that by John Phillips, was published 
more than two centuries ago. Like most of the crabbed 
folios of the time, it is cumbersome to hold, and anything but 
pleasant to read. The translation is often incorrect, and all 
the proper names follow the old-fashioned French spelling, 
which few modern readers could identify unless familiar with 
the contemporary history and modern geography. The two 
handsome volumes before us form a delightful contrast. They 
appear in all the attractions of hot-pressed paper and clearly 
cut type, which in themselves are a literary luxury. The 
editor has availed himself of every possible advantage. His 
translation is made from the best French edition. The 
localities are identified with modern sites, and every name 
of place or person is repeated in modern spelling. The notes 
are especially valuable, being based on the Editor’s own 
local knowledge of India, or on the recent researches of Prof. 
Charles Joret. To this must be added an excellent map of 
Tavernier’'s routes through India, and an appendix on the 
value of coins, weights, and measures, as well as all that the 
modern reader can desire in the way of explanation and 
illustration. 

Tavernier was not a lawyer and diplomatist like Sir 


* “ Travels in India,” by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne, 
translated from the original French edition of 1676, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, notes, appendix, etc., by V. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., in two volumes. London : Macmillan & Co. ; and New York. 
1889. 
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Thomas Roe ; nor a French savant like Bernier ; nor a Cam- 
bridge graduate like Dr. Fryer ; nor even a well read student 
like Herbert or Thevenot. But he had perhaps a larger 
knowledge of the every-day world than any of them. Whilst 
still a young man he had seen the best parts of France, 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, 
and Italy. Before he published his ‘“ Travels in India,” he 
had spent a long time in Turkey, and written the most minute 
and lively account of the inside of the Seraglio of the Great 
Turk at Constantinople. He also sojourned a long time in 
Persia, and was entertained by the Shah with all the abandon 
of wine and dancing women. He was a travelling jeweller, 
a keen man of business, ready on all occasions to buy or sell, 
curious about diamond mines, and versed in all the mysteries 
of money, coinage, and exchange. He was a bright and 
intelligent rover, with all the ready humour and love of 
pleasure which distinguished the bagman or commercial 
traveller in the days of gigs and skittish horses. He liked to 
trade with princes and peers, but he was not to be taken in 
by the swagger or blandishments of impecunious or hard- 
fisted grandees. He never forgot that he was a Frenchman 
and that his king wasa powerful monarch. On one memor- 
able occasion he threatened the Nawab of Bengal, the uncle 
of the great Aurangzeb, that his master would send a French 
fleet to the Red Sea and capture the rich pilgrim ships going 
to Mecca, and plunder the pious Mahommedan merchants 
who combined pilgrimage and trade, until revenge and com- 
pensation had been exacted from the Great Moghul himself. 

In his old age Tavernier received a title of nobility from 
Louis XIV.; and a characteristic portrait, which forms the 
frontispiece of the present edition, has been reproduced 
from a French engraving of the period, which seems to 
photograph the plain and practical jeweller, with his sense 
of humour, business wrinkles, and self-satisfied conscious- 
ness of acquired nobility. 

Tavernier was born in 1605, and died about 16809, at 
the age of eighty-four. His travels in India extended over 
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a space of twenty-five years, beginning about 1641, when the 
Civil War commenced between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
and ending in 1666, the year of the Great Fire of London, 
in the reign of Charles II. Calcutta had not as yet been 
founded ; and although the English had acquired Bombay, 
Tavernier never visited the place nor even referred to it. 
The East India Company had a factory, or house of agency, 
at Surat, the once famous port of the Great Moghul, on the 
western coast of India, about 160 miles to the north of 
Bombay. They had another factory at Dacca, the old 
capital of Bengal, which was famous for muslins. Far 
away to the south, on the coast of Coromandel, the English 
had a fortress, or rather a fortified factory, known as Fort 
St. George. Beside it, a native town of weavers and 
washers was growing up, which, together with the fortress, 
was known as Madras. But the most famous European 
city in India was the Portuguese capital of Goa, which was 
seated on a little island off the western or Malabar coast, 
about half-way between Surat and Cape Comorin. Goa 
had been the metropolis of the Portuguese power in the 
East for a hundred years before Tavernier began to travel, 
or the English or Dutch began to settle in India. It was 
the emporium of their trade: the seat of Catholic Christ- 
ianity in India: the pride of every European merchant and 
missionary in the Eastern Seas. 

The four great centres of interest for a jeweller like 
Tavernier were Delhi and Agra, the two capitals of the 
Moghul empire ; Goa, off the Malabar coast ; and Golconda, 
the modern Hyderabad, in the heart of the Deccan. The 
voyage round the Cape was an adventurous route for Euro- 
pean ships in those days, except those which belonged to 
the Portuguese. Tavernier was an overland traveller, and 
in the first instance he appears to have accompanied a 
caravan through Persia and Afghanistan to the two Moghul 
capitals, but he tells very little about his travels through 
Central Asia. Later on he went by ship from the Persian 
Gulf to Surat. Henceforth Surat was his head-quarters. 
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From Surat two routes ran northward to Agra and Delhi: 
one through Guzerat, vi@ Ahmedabad ; and the other through 
Central India, vié Indore and Gwalior. Other routes from 
Surat led south-east to Golconda and Madras, and south- 
west to Goa. From Agra Tavernier travelled eastward, 
vid Patna and Benares, to Dacca, the old capital of Bengal. 
He thus saw more of India than any European wanderer 
before the late Bishop Heber; and Heber’s journeys were 
for the most part confined to British India, for though he 
visited some localities in Rajputana and Central India, he 
never went either to Hyderabad, the modern Golconda, or 
to Goa. 

It is a strange fact that in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, European travelling in India was as easy as in 
Europe. Indeed, Tavernier did not encounter many more 
difficulties or dangers than Bishop Heber, excepting that as 
a wealthy jeweller he was more likely to be robbed, than 
an English ecclesiastic. The Rajputs were in wholesome 
fear of the Great Moghul. The Mahrattas had as yet con- 
fined their raids to the Western Deccan, and were kept 
within bounds, like the Scotch and Welsh Highlanders in 
the days of the Tudors and Stuarts. The Moghuls were in 
the zenith of their power. Within a few years, however, of 
the departure of Tavernier, the Moghul empire was on the 
wane ; and during the early years of the eighteenth century, 
it was only held together by prestige and routine, and the 
payment of black mail or chout to the Mahrattas. The in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah in 1738-39, with a host of Persians, 
Usbegs, and Afghans, was the death-blow to the Moghul 
empire, but that was seventy years after the departure of 
Tavernier. Meanwhile, and indeed during the century and 
a half between Tavernier and Heber, any moving about 
in the interior of India was almost impossible to Europeans, 
whether traders or gentlemen. 

Tavernier travelled over the greater part of Northern 
India and the Deccan in a light cart with two seats, drawn 
by two oxen. He carried his luggage and bedding on the 
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spare seat, and provisions and wine in a box under the cart. 
He moved about with as much ease as any gentleman in 
Europe in the days which preceded the railways, except 
that he hired twenty or thirty Rajput horsemen as an escort 
to protect him against robbers. Some of these oxen would 
make journeys of sixty days, at the rate of twelve or fifteen 
leagues a day, during which they were always on the trot. 
There was, however, nothing like hotel accommodation in 
India. Travellers of all sorts herded together with camels, 
horses, and other beasts of burdens in caravanserais, which 
sometimes were huge buildings erected by princes or 
grandees as works of piety, but often were nothing but en- 
closed spaces with little huts for sleeping places. In all 
cases thé traveller had to find his own provisions. In 
Mohammedan villages he could buy fowls, kids, and mutton ; 
but in Hindu localities no flesh meat was procurable, and 
the traveller was compelled to fare as he best could on grain, 
vegetables, flour, and curries. 

Travelling on the highway, rough as it often was, was 
only possible in Moghul India. In the Hindu kingdoms of 
the remote south there were no roads whatever. Travellers 
were carried through jungles in palanquins, and this was 
the universal practice in Southern India within the memory 
of living men. It was not until the days of the much abused 
Lord Dalhousie that Europeans could travel from Calcutta 
to Delhi in a mail cart ; and down to the day he left India 
there were no roads in the Madras Presidency that were 
worthy of the name. Ladies, gentlemen, and children were 
carried from Madras to Bangalore and the Nilgherries in 
palanquins on the shoulders of coolies; and the journeys 
occupied nearly as many days as the railway can: now 
accomplish in hours. 

Tavernier describes Surat as a city of moderate size en- 
vironed by a wall of earth. It had a poor fortress with four 
towers at its four angles ; but the walls were not terraced, 
and the guns were placed on scaffoldings. No one could 


enter the city by land or water without passing this fortress. 
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The houses were mere barns, built of reeds and covered 
with clay. There were only nine or ten decent buildings in 
all Surat ; of these two or three belonged to the Governor 
of the port, who collected the customs ; the others belonged 
to wealthy Mohammedan merchants ; and the mansions of 
the English and Dutch agencies were as distinguished and 
imposing as any in Surat. Europeans, however, were not 
allowed to buy houses, but only to hire one or two on a 
yearly or monthly rental; as the Great Moghul or Padishah 
was always fearful lest the building should be converted 
into a fortress, and set him at defiance. The Portuguese 
had contrived to convert factories into fortresses at Hooghly 
and other localities in the reign of the tolerant Akbar, before 
English or Dutch had tried to settle in India; and the 
successors of Akbar were resolved that no European should 
play the same game again on any pretence whatever. 

The Custom House at Surat was close to the fortress, 
and a terrible ordeal for Europeans. The Moghul officials 
were exacting and insulting, unless propitiated by presents. 
All goods landed at Surat were carried to the Custom House, 
and carefully searched, and then subjected to a duty of about 
five per cent. on the estimated value. All persons were 
searched on landing, to prevent smuggling. Gold and silver 
money was taken away, melted down, and recoined with the 
Moghul’s stamp and superscription. Gold and jewels were 
sometimes smuggled ashore in the huge wigs of the period ; 
but if discovered the offender was charged double duty. 
Tavernier tells a story of a ship’s captain who had been 
mulcted for smuggling, and had taken his revenge by 
covering up a roast sucking pig like contraband treasure. 
Of course the dish was seized by the Mohammedan officials, 
and polluted all their garments, whilst no one ventured to 
complain for fear of other discoveries, which might have 
brought down the wrath of the Padishah. 

Tavernier was at Delhi in 1665, where he had some 
dealings in jewellery with Aurangzeb and his grandees. At 
Delhi he met Bernier, who had just returned with the 
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Moghul Court from a pleasant trip to Cashmere. At Delhi 
the two Frenchmen appear to have planned a journey to 
Bengal. In November, 1665, they were both at Agra, 
where Shah Jehan, the father of Aurangzeb, was. still 
living as a state prisoner in his palace, and where he died 
the following year. From Agra the two Frenchmen went 
down the river Jumna to Allahabad, and then to Patna, 
Benares, and Dacca. Tavernier has something to say of 
the cities, palaces, and tombs at Delhi and Agra, and the 
courts of Aurangzeb and Shah Jehan; but the information 
he conveys has been given of late years in works dealing 
with history proper, and in the present article it may 
suffice to draw more immediate attention to the specialities 
of Tavernier. 

Travelling in India is always monotonous. Tavernier 
spent his time so profitably in listening to Bernier, that 
he has noted but few incidents of his journey. At one 
place they met 110 waggons, each one drawn by six oxen, 
and each one carrying Rs. 50,000 in silver. The sum total 
was equivalent to more than six millions sterling, according 
to the current exchange of the time, when the rupee varied 
from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. This amount was the revenue for 
the year which was drawn from the land in Bengal, or 
rather such of it as the Nawab thought proper to forward 
to the imperial treasury after paying all the expenses of 
administration, and filling his own coffers. In the present 
day the land revenue of Bengal, collected on the Moghul 
system, would amount to twelve millions sterling at the 
lowest computation; but in 1793 the British Government 
transformed the zemindars or collectors of revenue into 
landed proprietors, and fixed the yearly revenue for ever 
at something like three millions sterling under what 
is known as the ‘‘ perpetual settlement.” From this latter 
amount must be deducted all the cost of administration, 
leaving but a small surplus for roads and other public 
works. At Patna the two Frenchmen met some Dutchmen, 
and halted in the open street, and emptied two bottles of 
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Shiraz wine, which at any rate proved that Moghuls were 
lenient towards Europeans in the matter of wine. 

In January, 1666, Tavernier reached Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, where he had more dealings in jewellery with 
Shaista Khan, the uncle of Aurangzeb, who was at that 
time Governor or Nawab of the province. At Dacca the 
English and Dutch had factories, and Tavernier and Bernier 
were apparently treated with all the jovial hospitality which 
the merchants of olden time never failed to extend to 
all European strangers who travelled in India. 

Tavernier’s descriptions of Goa and Golconda are more 
interesting than his brief notices of the cities of Northern 
India. Goa, the capital of the Portuguese empire in the 
East, was woefully on the decline. The Dutch were 
blockading the port. Noble families that had once been 
extremely wealthy, and lived in the utmost luxury, were 
reduced to poverty and starvation and begging for alms. 
Ladies went about with petitions in the night time, and 
society was demoralised. The Mohammedan kingdom 
of Golconda, the modern Hyderabad, was under the 
rule of a Sultan who was as yet independent of the 
Great Moghul. It was a rich country, abounding in 
corn, rice, cattle, sheep, fowl, and other commodities 
necessary to life. The tanks were numerous and 
abounded with fish. The capital, which is now called 
Hyderabad, was named after the fortress of Golconda a 
short distance off. The Sultan administered justice from a 
balcony in the city, which overlooked a square crowded 
with people, who were barred off with pikes and ropes. 
A Secretary of State stood under the balcony to receive 
petitions, which were placed in bags and drawn up to the 
balcony by cords, for the Sultan’s consideration and orders. 
The nobles mounted guard in turns, some of them com- 
manding five or six thousand horse soldiers. Horses, 
camels, and elephants, went in frequert processions through 
the main street; and Tavernier, who lodged in the same 
street, describes the sight as amusing and interesting. 
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The public women played a great part in the social life at 
Golconda. Above 20,000 were registered in the books of 
the darogah, the head of the police, and none were allowed 
to follow their calling whose names had not been registered. 
They paid no tribute to the Sultan, but presented them- 
selves before him every Friday as he stood in the balcony, 
and entertained his Majesty with music and dances. In 
the cool of the evening they were to be seen at the doors 
of their little houses, and at night they placed a candle or 
lighted lamp there as a signal. 

The great man in Golconda was an Arab Sheikh, who 
came from Mecca. This man arrived at Golconda as 
a religious mendicant, and proposed to marry the eldest 
daughter of the Sultan. At first he was laughed at, and 
then he was thrown into prison. At last he was sent to 
the seaport of Masulipatam, and placed on board a ship 
and carried back to his own country. After two years he 
returned to Golconda, and gained such credit that the 
Sultan gave him the princess in marriage, and made him 
Prime Minister. He was passionately fond of mathematics, 
and in spite of his being a Mohammedan he favoured all 
Christians who were learned in that science. He showed 
a particular regard to a French Capuchin, known as Father 
Ephraim, who was passing through Golconda, on his way 
to Burma, where he had been sent by his religious 
superiors. He offered to build a house and church for 
Father Ephraim, but could not prevail on him to disobey 
orders. He gave the Father a magnificent dress of honour, 
an ox to carry him to the port of Masulipatam, and two 
attendants to wait on him during the journey. 

The further adventures of Father Ephraim form one of 
the strangest stories that has ever been told by any traveller 
in India. He reached Masulipatam, but could not find a 
ship to carry him to Burma. He made his way to Madras, 
where the English persuaded him to remain, and built him 
a house andachurch. Three miles to the south of Fort St. 
George was the town of St. Thomé, on the same coast of 
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Coromandel, which belonged to the Portuguese. Father 
Ephraim was a Frenchman, but spoke both English and 
Portuguese as well as Tamil, which last was the language 
ofthecountry. He preached every Sunday and festival day 
at Madras, in both Portuguese and Tamil, and attracted such 
large crowds from St. Thomé that the Portuguese priests 
grew jealous, and resolved to ruin the French father. The 
Portuguese picked a quarrel with some English sailors in the 
St. Thomé roads, and gave them a good beating. The 
quarrel led to much altercation between the authorities at 
Madras and St. Thomé. The English President of Madras 
demanded satisfaction. Father Ephraim went to St. Thomé 
as mediator, but was promptly seized by ten or twelve 
officers of the Inquisition, placed on board a small armed 
frigate, put into irons, and carried off to Goa, and lodged 
in the Inquisition. No one dared to interfere. Neither the 
Viceroy of Goa nor the Archbishop would interpose; they 
were specially exempted from the authority of the Inquisi- 
tion; but notwithstanding their high rank, they each had 
reason to fear that the Inquisitor and his Council might com- 
plain of their conduct to the King of Portugal, and in 
that case either of them might have been removed from 
office and summoned to Lisbon, to account for their 
proceedings. 

In this dilemma a certain Father Zenon, who knew and 
respected Father Ephraim, proceeded to Madras, and 
learned all the particulars of the treachery. He kept his 
plan a secret from the English President, but confided it to 
the Captain of the garrison in Fort St. George, who was an 
Irishman of great bravery, and very indignant at the way in 
which Father Ephraim had been kidnapped. It was ascer- 
tained that the Governor of St. Thomé went every 
Saturday at early morning to pray at a chapel on a neigh- 
bouring hill: apparently the ‘ Mount” which is well known 
to every resident at Madras, and used to be the head- 
quarters of the Madras Artillery. The Irish Captain accord- 
ingly laid an ambuscade of soldiers near the hill, and arrested 
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the Portuguese Governor as he left his palanquin, and 
carried him off to Madras, and in spite of threats and pro- 
testations hurried him to the convent of the Capuchins, and 
locked him up in a strong cell with iron gratings. Here he 
was told that he would not be released until Father 
Ephraim was brought back from Goa. A few days after- 
wards, however, he was delivered from his prison by a 
French drummer at Fort St. George, and made his escape 
to St. Thomé, where he was received with great rejoicings. 

Matters began to grow serious for Father Ephraim. The 
news of his unjust imprisonment by the Inquisition at Goa 
created a great sensation in Europe. The King of Portugal 
sent orders to Goa, that the Father should be immediately 
released. The Pope threatened to excommunicate all the 
clergy of Goa, if the Father was not at once set at liberty. 
The Inquisition, however, was all-powerful, and set the 
King and Pope alike at defiance. At last the Moham- 
medan prince at Golconda, the Arab Sheikh who had married 
the daughter of the Sultan, the friend and patron 
of Father Ephraim, heard how the worthy French priest 
had been treated by the Portuguese, and interposed lustily 
in his behalf. The Sultan of Golconda was at war against 
the Hindu Rajas of the Carnatic, and sent an order to his 
general who commanded his forces in the south, to besiege 
St. Thomé without delay, and to kill and destroy all within 
it, unless the Governor pledged himself that Father 
Ephraim should be released within two months. The result 
was that boat after boat was sent from St. Thomé to Goa 
with pressing entreaties for the release of Father Ephraim. 
The Inquisition at Goa was compelled to yield to the 
alarming pressure which had been brought to bear on 
the Governor of St. Thomé; and the Catholic priest 
owed his deliverance from his Christian persecutors to the 
good offices of the Mohammedan Sultan of Golconda. 


Want of space prevents the extraction of more informa- 
tion from the travels of Tavernier. We have been content 
to draw attention to a few salient facts, which may possibly 
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give the reader an appetite for more. Men of science who 
may be anxious to gather authentic information respecting 
the once famous diamond mines in India, and students 
desirous of realising the social condition of the people in an 


age which is fast passing away, will do well to avail them- 
selves of Dr. Ball’s reproduction of the quaint descriptions 


and gossiping stories of the lively old French jeweller. 
J. TaLBoys WHEELER. 
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AN OFFICIAL TOUR IN THE DECCAN.* | 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor left Madras 
after his second visit to Lord Connemara on the morning of 
the 16th December for Rangoon; and three days later, His 
Excellency the Governor, accompanied by Lord Marsham 
and myself, started for his (eleventh) tour, in the Godavari 
and Kistna districts. In the interval of three days, to the 
great relief of the Government, rain had fallen in most of the 
southern districts, where prices had risen so considerably 
as to give ground for much anxiety. The trifling grain riots 
which had occurred in Trichinopoly, Cumbaconum and 
Tanjore, were of no great moment, being brought about 
chiefly by the bad characters to be found in all large towns, 
who welcome any period of distress as an occasion for 
plunder, and seek their private gain in the public loss and 
misfortune. It was not only to visit the great irrigation 
works of the «istng anc the Godavari, but also to inquire 
what-stocks of grain might be on hand to assist other 
districts where. scarcity prevailed, that Lord Connemara 
proposed to make this tour during the Christmas holidays. 
His Excellency had not long before, during the famine in 
Ganjam, called these favoured deltas to the aid of their less 
fortunate neighbour. 

The rain had fallen in torrents all Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and on Thursday morning the flood-gates were still 
open when wet embarked on board the SS. Sirsa, and the 


* The above account of Lord Connemara’s eleventh tour, from the 
pen of his Private Secretary, Mr. J. D. Rees, is so interesting that we wish 
to preserve it intact in our pages, for which we have Mr. Rees’ special 
permission. 


+ His Excellency Lord Connemara, G.C.I.E. ; Mr. Rees, Private Secre- 
tary ; Viscount Marsham, A.D.C. 
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waves were running high through the yawning eastern 
entrance of the ever-unfinished Harbour. The Governor’s 
departure was private, but a salute was none the less fired 
from the Naval Commander-in-Chiefs Flagship Boadicea, 
and the Admiral, Sir Edmund Fremantle, came off to the 
Sirsa to bid His Excellency good-bye. 

After tossing about all day and all night we reached 
Masulipatam on the morning of the 20th November. 
Nothing was visible but the long low coast, over which in 
1864 a storm-wave burst, penetrating seventeen miles 
inland, and destroying thirty thousand people, and innumer- 
able head of cattle. The traveller does not realise, in these 
times of peace, that the coast along which he travels was 
long the scene of desperate conflict between the English and 
the French for the supremacy of India, and that one of the 
most gallant fights of this land of battle-fields was fought here 
by Colonel Forde, who defeated the Marquis de Conflans at 
Masulipatam in 1759, rising superior to the most desperate 
circumstances, and attacking under every possible disadvan- 
tage, a far superior force entrenched within a strong and 
well-provisioned fortress. In ages past, there had been 
religious wars between Buddhism and the indigenous idola- 
try of the country. Buddhism conquered, and in its turn 
was driven out by Brahminism, which rules supreme to this 
day. Subsequently came secular wars. The Mahomedan 
kingdoms of the Deccan overthrew the Hindu rulers of the 
south, and the Great Moghul triumphed over them in turn, 
and finally a lieutenant of the Great Moghul came under 
the influence successively of the French and the English, and 
ceded to the latter the districts wherein we are about to 
travel, and whence we proceed to the capital of his successor, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

It is curious to reflect that the jealousy and rivalry of 
the Dutch originally led the English of Masulipatam to found 
a factory in Madras, and that in 1679 the representative of 
the East India Company on tour presented a purse to the 
King of Golconda’s licutenant at Masulipatam, as being ‘a 
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person rising in the favour of the Court to whom a small 
summe of ready money given privately would be more 
acceptable than a greater summe given publickly.” The 
English and the Dutch had been competing at Masulipatam 
for the commerce of the coast for more than a half-century, 
before spotted deer and water-fowl were sent thence to His 
Majesty King Charles II. of England. The picture of King 
Charles, surrounded by his subjects, feeding the water-fowl 
in the Park, has ever been a favourite one with the English 
people, and it would be odd if those water-fowl had come 
from Masulipatam. But on to the royal table, or into the 
royal parks, they certainly went. 

After a brief halt at this historic site, we travelled on 
along the coast of the district, which in size is about equal 
to the principality of Wales, and next morning arrived at 
Coconada, in the Bay of Coringa, ten miles north of the 
Gautami mouth of the river Godavari. To the north and 
north-east of the anchorage, low hills come down near the 
water’s edge relieving the coast from the barren and 
desolate appearance that it presents near Masulipatam. The 
harbour was alive with boats bearing on their sails huge red 
crosses, anchors, moons and such like devices, whereby 
their owners may recognise them from the distant shore. 
The Collector, Mr. Power, met us on board, and another 
voyage of six miles in a steam launch landed us between 
the groynes which form at once an entrance to the town of 
Coconada, afd to the canals which extend thence to the 
great anicut of the Godavari, since the construction of which 
the trade of the town has advanced by “leaps and bounds,” 
the value of its exports and imports having risen from 
£300,000 in 1862 to £740,000 in 1872 and £1,500,000 in 
1888. Trade, to which a considerable impetus was given 
by the American war, which was the cause of extensive 
shipments of cotton, suffers a little at present from the con- 
struction of the Nizam’s State Railway to Bezwada, whence 
much delta produce finds its way to Bombay. It is expected, 
however, that the extension of the East Coast line to 
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Coconada will more than counteract this effect, and it is 
hoped that it will also convert the port into an important 
outlet for the coal mines of Singareni, which we are going 
to see. The roadway on the sea-wall was covered with 
natives wearing bright and many-coloured garments, and on 
arrival at the jetty we found present the usual assemblage 
of European district officers, zemindars in purple and gold, 
and municipal councillors in more sober and_ business-like 
attire. A feature not quite so invariable on such occasions 
was the presence of an astrologer, who was prepared to 
predict, and perhaps prophesy, for a consideration. Im- 
mediately the Governor landed, a choir of ten pandits or 
wise men sang a chorus of Sanscrit benediction, and then 
followed a more prosaic and practical address, which referred 
gratefully to the Governor’s efforts in obtaining the sanction 
of the Secretary of State and the Government of India to the 
construction of the East Coast railway, the survey of which 
is actually in progress. In reply, the Governor alluded to 
the fallacy of the opinion that the existence of maritime and 
canal communication rendered a railway unnecessary. He 
pointed out that the proposed line would not only develop 
the internal resources of these districts and rouse into life 
its dormant industries, but would also increase the sea- 
borne trade both in regard to exports from, and imports to, 
the coast. 

At present the rich and populous districts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Godavari are entirely bereft of railway 
communication with the outer world, and the proposed line 
will extend from Bezwada, over the Kistna river, to Samul- 
cotta, eight miles from Coconada, and thence through Vizaga- 
patam to Vizianagram, whence it will proceed to Cuttack, a 
distance of some 500 miles from Bezwada. The first por- 
tion of this line from Bezwada to Coconada, whither a branch 
is proposed from Samulcotta, is necessary in order to connect 
the Bellary-Kistna and Hyderabad State Railways with the 
rice-producing deltas of this district and of the Kistna, 
while its continuation to Vizianagram will, it is believed 
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prove a remunerative undertaking, on account of the rich 
and populous nature of the country through which it will 
pass. Then it is thought highly desirable that the line 
should be extended to Ganjam, which so lately suffered from 
famine. This district is cut off from communication with 
the other parts of the country, being a mere strip of land 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal, isolated 
at all times from railways, and during a part of the year 
from maritime communication, owing to want of harbours 
and turbulent sea. For the same reason it is thought equally 
desirable to connect Ganjam with Cuttack on the north, 
more especially as the latter place will, it is believed, be 
finally connected with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway system. 

The town of Coconada was, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, beautifully decorated, and the archways displayed 
some original mottoes such as “Receive with grande cher 
apropos” and ‘Welcome with gaieté a la mode.” In the 
centre of each of these remarkable inscriptions stood the 
effigy of an embonpoint Telugu lady, who emptied trays 
of flowers on the Governor’s head as the carriage passed 
underneath the arches. 

In the afternoon the Chamber of Commerce presented an 
address, in which they deprecated the closing of the irriga- 
tion canals for annual repairs, which seems, however, un- 
avoidable, these canals being primarily irrigation works, 
and of secondary, though of great, importance in respect to 
navigation. 

In the afternoon the new steam dredger Connemara was 
launched by the Governor, and christened by Mrs. Simson, 
wife of the President of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
little ceremony was very well arranged, and as the cham- 
pagne bottle burst on the port beam, the Governor touched 
a string, and the ship slipped gently off its cradle into the 
water. At dinner we were glad to learn that many con- 
tracts for the urgent supply of rice to southern districts, 
which had been entered into by Madras merchants, had 
been suddenly cancelled—a proof of the change which recent 
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rains have made in the prospects and situation in the 
south. 

Among the official matters considered at Coconada were 
some which possess general interest, for instance, the 
progress of local self-government. Into the municipal 
councils of the district the electoral system has _ been 
largely introduced, but the municipal administration has 
not altogether met with the approbation of the Government, 
as would appear from orders published, which have been 
communicated to the Press. The provision of female 
medical aid is receiving the attention of the authorities, and 
seven certificated midwives are at work in the district, but 
the prejudice against European methods of treatment seems 
stronger in the Northern Circars than in the southern 
districts. The East Indian midwife attached to the 
Coconada hospital attends on an average to only twenty 
cases in the year. In Rajamundry again, which is consi- 
dered intellectually as an advanced centre, the objection to 
European attendance and European treatment is particularly 
strong. 

The ryot population of the district, being generally 
well-to-do, does not borrow under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Loans Act, and when loans are required the 
much-abused Sowcar here, as elsewhere, is preferred to the 
more reasonable but less lenient and elastic Government. 

Next morning the Governor and his staff took a walk 
through some native villages. The soil near the coast is 
sandy and covered with the delicate purple flowers of the 
goat’s-foot convolvulus (/pomaa pescapre). This sandy 
soil, however, is by no means barren, and supports, besides 
groves of palmyra trees, orchards of cashew-nut and guava. 
The pathways to the villages passed between hedges of aloe 
and prickly-pear. 

We first came upon a hamlet inhabited by persons 
engaged in drawing toddy. Arrangements are being made 
for regulating the traffic in toddy, or fermented palm-juice ; 
but the inhabitants of the toddy drawers’ village did not 
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view the future restrictions with favour, and followed the 
Governor for a long distance repeating their objections, 
which I endeavoured to translate into English from their 
euphonious Telugu. Next we come on a village of herds- 
men, and one old shepherd, solicitous of the Governor's 
weal, advised him to be very careful in going over a primi- 
tive bridge near the village. After that we came on some 
washermen beating their clothes on stones. One of these 
was gathering earth impregnated with alkali, which they 
use as a substitute for soap, and a fairly efficient substitute 
it is believed to be. 

On Sunday, the Native girls’ school and the hospital 
were visited, and inquiries made as to the progress of 
female medical education. The church too was inspected, 
that certain repairs might be considered, before divine ser- 
vice, with which the day ended. 

Next morning, the 23rd, we rose early and left by canal 
for Rajamundry—a distance of 44 miles more or less. We 
were towed along in a little convoy of house-boats by the 
steam launch Arthur Cotton, named after the celebrated 
Engineer, who constructed the great Godavari irrigation 
works. In the river from the head of the delta there is a 
continual fall; consequently we had a continual rise, and 
passed three locks, one a double one, with a rise of 18 feet. 
The canal banks were green, and banyans shaded the road 
which ran alongside. All around us were fields of stubble, 
and innumerable strawricks. The character of the country, 
but for the palmyras, much resembles that of the fens. 
When you get within a few miles of the great dam which 
stems the stream at Dowlaishweram, first one canal and 
then another takes off in different directions. After the 
separation of each canal the artificial waterway grows 
broader and broader, till near Dowlaishweram it becomes as 
wide as the Thames at Maidenhead, but probably contains a 
great deal more water. At last it ends in a lock ; and when 


we leave the boats and mount the banks, an expanse of 


water stretches some four miles before the eye. 
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Immediately in front extends the first portion of the 
great anicut which, with the help of three islands at the 
head of the delta, holds up the river, and diverts its waters 
on either side, so as to irrigate upwards of 612,000 acres of 
fertile rice-bearing lands, and to water with gold a delta of 
2,000 square miles. Every river in India is a Pactolus, 
but this great stream has been made more subservient to 
the wants of man than perhaps any other of its size in the 
world. Practically at the present moment it ends at this 
great anicut, above which you see nothing but miles of 
water, and below which spread miles of yellow sand. 

It is in the nature of such works that they are never 
finished. In 1852, the dam and some of the distribution 
works were completed for the exceedingly low figure of 
£150,000. Labour was then cheap, and material abounds 
on every side. Many times since have these titanic works 
been considered complete. In 1880, eighteen years later, 
they were completed at a cost of £868,000, and now in 
1890 it is believed they are pretty well completed at a cost 
of £1,180,000. Whatever they cost, however, so long ago 
as 1877, the returns directly due to the water distributed 
amounted to upwards of £2,000,000, and in 1879 it was 
calculated that goods of the value of upwards of £ 3,500,000 
passed over the canals, while the value of the exports and 
imports of the district, which in 1847, before the construc- 
tion of the anicut, amounted to £170,000, had risen in 1887 
to upwards of £1,500,000. The great dam itself rises some 
14 feet above the level of the stream and consists of three 
long portions and one short one, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 3,982 yards in length. The navigable channels, 
which distribute the water, are 528 miles long, and the 
total length of distributive channels is not less than 1,600 
miles. 

Just before we got to the anicut a “dugout,” or boat 
made by hollowing out the trunk of a palmyra, came off 
from the shore with the post. Among the letters was an 
elaborate book of advertisements from Treacher, the 
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Bombay merchant, which I threw overboard into the canal. 
The small plunge of the disappearing book was followed 
by the larger plunge of a man from the bank, who rescued 
the book and swam after the boat with it. 

From Dowlaishweram the SS. John Mullins brought us 
up to Rajamundry, the Judge’s house ‘‘impositum saxis late 


’ 


candentibus” becoming visible long before we reached it 
over the broad expanse of water. As you steam away from 
the anicut, and get from under the lee of the island, to 
which its first portion extends, you see beyond you more 
water, and as you get higher up you see beyond that a 
still greater breadth ; and finally across the four islands you 
catch a view, soon to be obscured by other islets, of an un- 
broken sheet of water four miles wide. 

Arrived at last at the landing place at Rajamundry, we 
find the bastions of the old fort and the river bank crowded 
with people, who overflowed into the banyan trees, which 
were filled with living fruit, clad for the most part in clothes 
as red as its own berries. The crowds here are much more 
gaily dressed than they are in the southern districts, and 
nearly every man has a cloth or a turban of bright red. It 
was an extremely orderly crowd, as may be inferred from 
the presence of large numbers of Telugu babies, ‘“ brown, 
fat, and fascinating,” as Lady Dufferin calls them in her 
recently-published book. At bed-time a troupe of girls 
played the game of stick at the back of the house. In this 
game, a troupe dances around, each girl holding two sticks 
in her hand, and as they meet and pass each strikes the 
sticks of the other, and the sound of a continual tapping 
arises, not in itself unpleasant, but not conducive to sleep. 
It has often been remarked how sounds suggest past 
associations, and the tapping of these little bamboos recalled 
a similar and greater tap-chorus at Seoul, the far distant 
capital of Corea, where at nightfall the women get up in 
this way the linen of their husbands, who are extremely 
well turned out. Those who are not engaged in this species 
of ironing may go out for a walk at that hour. The sound 
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serves also as a kind of curfew for men, who, if found about 
at this the women’s time for exercise, are very apt to be 
taken up by the watchman, and bambooed. 

Among the various apparatus of famasha in the town 
was a small peepshow, and coming up behind the exhibitor, 
I heard him chattering in quick and fluent Telugu, ‘ Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen, and see His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras get into his carriage in front of 
Government House.” On peeping myself, I discovered a 
gentleman, extremely unlike the Governor, getting into a 
carriage unknown to His Excellency, in front of a house 
not at all resembling Government House. So while our 
friends are being amused by Barnum in England, we are 
not without our consolations in Rajamundry. 

Next morning we rose at 5, and left at 6 o'clock, in the 
John Mullins. It is the custom here, after a decent lapse of 
time such as may add an element of antiquity or mystery to 
that of high reputation, for the Engineers in charge of these 
great irrigation works to be canonised as the representatives 
it may be of the river-god. Amongst the natives some such 
process as this continually goes on, and the English com- 
munity here apparently acknowledge the same principle to 
the extent, at any rate, of naming the little ships of the 
flotilla of the Godavari, after the most eminent Engineers, 
who have controlled and distributed its bountiful and bene- 
ficent waters. This makes the ships very interesting to 
those who, like ourselves, had actually met in the flesh 
those eponymous heroes, Sir Arthur Cotton and General 
Mullins. The fact should also stimulate Indian executive 
officers in their efforts to cope with their ever-increasing 
duties. 

No earnest district officer can be sure that he is not 
qualifying for a hero. In Tinnevelly the people say of the 
largest anicut across the Tambraparni, begun by Mr. Puckle, 
that it was a god-like work, built by one who was like the 
gods. A religious character is ever a great factor in the 
evolution of gods from men. Sir Arthur Cotton, in report- 
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ing to Government the completion of the Godavari anicut, 
hoped that its accomplishment might lead to an increasing 
appreciation of a Christian Government, and trusted that it 
was only the beginning of a series of works worthy of our 
nation, of our knowledge, of our religion, and of the ex- 
traordinary power God has been pleased to place in our 
hands. To this day Sir Arthur maintains a colporteur who 
distributes Christian tracts in the country irrigated by his 
great dam. One of his assistants, General Haig, recently 
came out from England todo a hot-weather’s duty for a sick 
missionary in Godavari. The respect and veneration of the 
natives for men of this stamp is boundless, and if a temple 
were erected to either of them in the delta, it would not 
lack worshippers. The Governor of the day, the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, should also live in the grateful recollection 
of the people, for his strong aid was needed, and was freely 
given, to obtain sanction for ‘such gigantic works from the 
Court of Directors. 

We steamed away gaily up the slightly narrowing river 
as far as a picturesque island-hill crowned by an ancient fane. 
The scenery here is just such as the traveller would be re- 
quested by the guide-book to pause and admire, and we did 
pause for a longer period than we had intended. At one 
point below, where the existence of a shoal was known, all 
preparations had been made for dragging the steam launch 
off had she grounded, and crowds of coolies stood in the 
shallow water, their white turbans looking like the tops of 
mushrooms, of which their heads were the black stalks. 
Just here a raft of wood about 300 yards long passed us. 
Woodcutters thus bring timber down the river to Dowlaish- 
weram, living themselves for perhaps a month on their rafts. 
We also passed now and again alluvial islands such as are 
repeatedly formed by the deposit of the rolling silt of the 
descending river. These islands are well enough when they 
rise out of the river, but loose quicksands below it are the 


bane of its navigation, as we soon experienced. After steam- 
ing eight miles past groves of acacias and rows of sentinel 
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palms, and now and again passing through the half-section 
of a hamlet cut in two by the impetuous floods of the river, 
we left the John Mullins for the Victoria, and proceeded 
slowly and anxiously up the stream. The steamer draws 
3 feet, and at the bow a man with a leadstick continually 
calls the soundings. He pokes into the water a long bamboo 
on which feet and inches are marked. He calls four feet, 3} feet, 
and then three feet. The Telugu captain gesticulates wildly, 
and gives multitudinous orders, all of which are repeated ina 
shrill voice by a boy, who appears delighted with our parlous 
state. After three feet are called we see the yellow sands be- 
low us. We hang for one moment on the apex of disaster, 
and finally clear the sand bank and goon. We passed 
another alluvial island, and learnt that the tobacco grown 
here is not all sent to Burmah to be made into cigars, but 
that part is manufactured in the district into cheroots, which 
sell for a shilling a hundred. _A specimen cheroot is being 
examined, when the man with the leadstick again calls ex- 
citedly, ‘‘mark three,” the captain again gesticulates, the 
crew follow the captain’s lead, and the Victoria runs hard 
upon a sand bank, whereon the boy jumps on the starboard 
paddle-box, and calls aloud to the John Mullins, ‘Hi! jalli- 
boatoo.” 

We reverse the engines and resort to every possible 
means of getting off, but at last accept the fact of shipwreck 
and take, as the boy at first suggested, to the “ jalli-boatoo ” 
or jolly-boat, and make for the John Mullins, which was 
puffing backwards and forwards in momentary expectation 
of grounding like ourselves. It was of no use to be estab- 
lished safely on board the John Mullins without our 
kitchen-boat, which was attached to the Victoria. So we 
tried to get her off, and finally did, though we were within an 
ace of losing her in the rapid current. But we did not 
desert the Vctoria in her troubles, and waited till some 200 
coolies with infinite chattering and impossible delay came 
and pulled her off the: bank. Then our flotilla again pro- 
ceeded on its way, but all hope of getting up to the gorge, 
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nearly 50 miles from Rajamundry, within the day had to be 
abandoned. Luckily for us a camp had been arranged, at 
which we were to have halted on the way back, some six 
miles beyond the scene of our shipwreck. We spent the 
night there, and shipwrecked mariners never fared so well 
before. The fact is the shoals change almost hourly, and 
we were lost in a passage that had been explored and pro- 
nounced safe the day before. 

Next morning we rose at cockcrow, at junglecock crow—a 
very pleasant sound tohear all around your camp—andstarted, 
this time in the John Mullins, for the gorge, which we com- 
menced to enter directly after leaving the camp. Theriver here 
winds through low hills rising to a maximum height of 2,800 
feet and clothed from top to bottom by green and feathery 
forests of bamboo. When you have rounded a conical hill 
you find in front of you a long range of mountains, from 
which seemingly there is no outlet. The scenery conse- 
quently resembles. a succession of peaceful mountain lakes, 
at such times as this at any rate, when the river is not in 
flood. Sir Charles Trevelyan has likened it to the Rhine, 
and Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff compares the gorge to the 
iron gates of the Danube—a comparison the felicity of 
which is attested by Lord Connemara. One of our 
passengers suggests the English lakes, and it certainly 
seems to resemble them rather than the Rhine. The com- 
plete solitude of the surroundings is of such a character as 
to make the ‘castled crags’ of the Rhine appear quite 
populous. As to the English lakes, the presence of 
palms and bamboos seems to me to give the scenery an 
unmistakably tropical appearance. I do not know why 
any one river should necessarily be compared with some 
other river, or some other scene in which water plays a part ; 
but to follow the example of the distinguished personages 
named above, and to institute a comparison, I would say 
that each successive reach of the river as you approach the 
gorge resembles the solitary mountain lakes of Japan in 
general, and that of Chiuzenjee in particular. From Sira- 
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waka to Kolur, a distance of four miles, more or less, the 
channel is not more than 300 yards wide, and the waters of 
the Godavari collected in an area of upwards of 115,000 
square miles, and swollen on their course of 800 miles by 
innumerable affluents, roll down this narrow mountain 
gorge between two walls of hills rising, but not precipitously, 
to nearly 3,000 feet in height, and clothed from top to bottom 
in bamboos and scrub jungle, the vegetation reaching right 
down to the high water-mark of the river, visible some 30 
feet above us on the rocks. Even here, however, there is 
nothing grand or stupendous in the scene, nothing at all re- 
sembling the canons of the Rocky Mountains, or even 
approaching in beauty and effect the gorge of bare white 
marble rocks through which the Nerbudda rushes, near 
Meer Gunj, about 400 miles north as the crow flies. The 
scenery is beautiful and its solitude most striking; but 
those who want a grand effect should visit it, as I believe 
they cannot well do, when the great river is in flood. Beyond 
the gorge the Godavari enters an open country again, and an 
effort was made at a cost of £700,000 to make it navigable 
during its course through the Central Provinces—a project 
which has been finally abandoned. 

On the way back we got a shot at some crocodiles sun- 
ning themselves on one of the islands, and we accomplished 
the whole distance, of 50 miles more or less, from the top of 
the gorge to Rajamundry in a pleasant and at times some- 
what exciting voyage of eleven hours. | We had become so 
callous to shipwreck that we eat breakfast in the barge we 
were towing, while the hapless Victoria behind us was again 
being taken off a bank by crowds of chattering coolies. 

During the greater part of this journey we were in the 
Agency tracts of the Godavari, a wild uncivilised region in 
which the ordinary civil Courts are not established, and where 
penal fiscal laws are not in force. On the left bank of the 
river stretches the Rumpa country, where a little local mis- 
management was magnified in 1879 into an ‘interesting 
little rebellion,’ for so it was described at the time in the 
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English newspapers. The fact is that the disturbance was 
one with which a strong body of police could have coped, 
and the Agent to the Governor in the Godavari of that day 
—a great scholar and mathematician—was reported in the 
neighbouring hill tracts of Vizagapatam, to have ridden 
through the disturbed country alone on his elephant, clothed 
in a black frockcoat and wearing a black silk hat. How- 
ever that may be, the country is perfectly quiet and the 
people are quite contented now. The leader of this pigmy 
war was finally caught, owing to his faithful attendance at a 
trysting place, where like other warriors he was welcomed 
by a fair, but I believe in this case not faithless, one, for 
she did not betray him. Mr. Martindale, or Lord Guillamore, 
or some other officer employed in pacifying Rumpa at the 
time, should write a popular account of this little rebellion, 
for it has been dignified with the name. The country is 
superlatively interesting, and, like the people, little known. 
Nor I believe has any narrative of the disturbance been 
published. 

We heard many things, official and unofficial, of Rumpa 
and the surrounding regions from the Collector. It is well 
known that in past times human sacrifices were annually 
offered in these hill tracts to Kali, the goddess of evil, and 
it is within the Collector’s own experience that, not long 
since, in one of the largest towns the people kept a man ‘for 
a week in a cage before a temple where a festival was being 
celebrated. Onthe seventh day they shaved the head of a 
sheep, dressed it up in man’s clothing, took the man out of 
the cage before the goddess, and then offered the sheep as a 
sacrifice, saying ‘‘ Receive, O Kali! such an offering as in 
these times we are able to make to thee.” At the same time 
it must be remembered that this tale is only characteristic 
of a particular wild and uncivilised tract, the people of 
which would be described now by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the plains, very much as they are in the 


National Indian Epics, as demons, monkeys and monsters, 
Yet are the hill-people, in spite of their former leaning 
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towards human sacrifices, and their readiness to kill their 
enemies, in other respects by no means a blood-thirsty or 
savage race. They must, outside of courts, at any rate, be 
judged by their own standard, and no judicial officer who 
has had to try them for the murders which they not in- 
frequently commit, has not felt that the law which he 
applies was created in, and is applicable to, another world 
than that of the simple and primitive hillmen. It is not 
long since the priest of one of their temples sat out in the 
jungle for a week, and coming back with a cane, of which 
many grew in the forest, alleged that he had been in com- 
munication with the deity, who had given him the stick. 
The production of the wand proved the truth of his asser- 
tion ; and as he prophesied a good time for the hillmen, who 
would soon have the country for themselves, he was speedily 
joined by a little band of adherents who plundered and 
burnt the police station, and spent a week in a state of 
pygmy rebellion, and at the expiry of that time quietly 
handed themselves over to the authorities. 

These people are in every way the greatest possible 
contrast to the inhabitants of the plains. They have no 
caste, and they worship the spirits of the mountains, and a 
tutelary god who protects them from the ravages of tigers. 
They revere, nay worship their ancestors, like the Chinese. 
They believe in one Supreme God, like the Christian. 
They regard heaven as a large and strong fort where there 
is an abundance of rice that defies the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and they picture hell to themselves as a place 
where an iron crow ever gnaws away the flesh of the sinner. 
Meanwhile at Rajamundry, within a day’s journey, the 
people are highly educated, take the most complex and 
metaphysical views of religion and philosophy, and boycott 
on all sides one or two people who are endeavouring to 
promote the re-marriage of Hindu widows. There are 50 
miles between Rajamundry and Rumpa, and a whole world 
between the inhabitants of either locality. When travelling 
in these hill tracts myself, I remember hearing of the 
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murder, by a hillman, of his child, to which he had been 
much attached. The man was brought down to the coast 
for trial, and in his defence said he had lived and cultivated 
for some forty years. The day after that child was born, 
he had met a tiger, but thought little of it. The next day 
he met the tiger again, which disturbed his mind. On the 
third day he saw the tiger a third time. Then he knew 
that the child was at the bottom of it, and sorely against his 
will, he was obliged to put it out of the way. Far away 
in the Andaman Isles, this poor man expiates his offence, 
and speculates vaguely as to the reasons which induced the 
Englishman to view his misfortune as a crime. Witch- 
craft flourishes in these jungles, and but for the Police, 
witches’ teeth would be extracted, and witches would be 
ducked in ponds, according to the approved prescriptions 
observed in such cases alike in East and West. 

Travelling by steamer on the Godavari, we are reminded 
of another incident of the so-called ‘‘ Rumpa rebellion.” A 
band of “rebels” took one of the little river steamers from 
the police, who fled for reinforcements, but on going back 
found that the victorious hillmen had been scared by the 
whistle, which they took for the devil, when one of them 
with the curiosity of ignorance had pulled the string, and 
let loose the steam fiend. 

These steamers belong to the Irrigation Department, but 
fleets of private boats ply on river and canal, and carry 
passengers at ridiculously low rates. Competition has 
reached such a pitch that rival carriers are said to take 
passengers occasionally, not only for nothing, but also to 
give them bananas to eat on the way. Nothing like this 
has yet been exhibited in England, though occasionally you 
can go from San Francisco to New York for the price of a 
journey from London to Edinburgh, from causes similar to 
those which operate here. 

Next morning, drums were beaten at four o'clock in a 
neighbouring temple, in honour of the deity, the noise also 


serving as an unwelcome réveillé to ourselves, There was 
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plenty to do in the day, but no need to get up so early. 
The Governor visited the jail in the morning, discussed with 
the Doctor and the Superintendent the recent report on its 
health, and saw carpenters, smiths, potters, weavers, carpet 
cloth and boot makers, tailors, dyers, washermen, sawyers, 
wool-spinners, and oil-pressers, all engaged in their several 
occupations, and looking, for convicts, tolerably contented 
and comfortable. 

The hospital too was not as full as we had expected. 
The winds, which blow over the feverish hills between the 
coast and the Central Provinces, are laden apparently with 
fever germs, and counteract and combat, sometimes only 
too successfully, the health-giving breezes from the coast. 
There were only 18 sick in jail, however, out of a popula- 
tion of 530. After the jail, the banks of the river had to be 
inspected at a point where a retaining wall is considered 
necessary, and sundry defects in the ferry steamer were 
investigated from her decks. 

A visit was also paid to the girls’ school founded by the 
Maharaja of Vizianagrum, but now maintained partly by 
Government, and partly by the very small fees paid for 
tuition. These children were, somewhat absurdly, made by 
their masters to petition for higher education, the continual 
articulate cry of the masters and the few pupils, as against 
the inarticulate and real want of the masses. 

The excise system, under which a duty is collected upon 
every gallon of spirits passed into consumption, and which 
is the only satisfactory method of raising the duty and 
restricting the consumption, has not yet been introduced 
into the Godavari district. The effect of the introduction of 
the excise system in those parts of the Presidency in which 
it is in force, has been to increase taxation, and to obtain 
trustworthy statistics of consumption, which were never 
available under the previously existing farming system. In 
this district, however, it has been the custom to distil 
country spirits from toddy, which is furnished by every 
palmyra and date tree in the country. Speaking generally, 
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a similar state of things only exists in four districts of the 
Presidency, and in such, the consumption is believed to 
have been larger than in the others, the difficulty of regulat- 
ing it being obviously enormous, when the materials for 
distillation. exist in every tree. For the present it is in- 
tended to collect the revenue by a tax upon every tree from 
which toddy is drawn, to reduce the number of stills, and, 
by thus concentrating manufacture, to pave the way for the 
introduction of the excise system into this and the few other 
districts in which the right of manufacturing spirits is still 
farmed out. 

Next morning, Friday, we passed the headworks of the 
Eastern Delta, and down the canal to Ellore. The banks 
are not very high, and on either side we could see a flat 
country covered with the stubble of reaped crops, and 
dotted with strawricks. Here and there, a herd of cattle 
crossing the canal would get entangled in our convoy, but 
they seemed to go under the boats, or between them and 
the steam tug, and we believed that we killed and injured 
not one head of cattle. Between Ellore and the sea, is the 
Colair Lake, a great depression between the higher deltas 
of the Kistna and the Godavari, which may yet be filled up 
in the course of ages by their surplus silt. 

At Ellore, the Governor experienced a very enthusiastic 
reception, this remote town, once the capital of the Northern 
Circars, being seldom visited by Governors. A chorus of 
cholera horns on the banks of the canal had a very startling 
effect, and an extraordinary number of drums were collected. 

The address, as usual, expressed gratitude for irrigation 
received, and for railroads to come, praised his Excellency 
for investigating the Ganjam famine on the spot in the height 
of the hot weather, and made sundry requests concerning 
local matters, all of which were investigated, but none of 
which need: be further referred to here, In reply to an 
application for another high school, the Governor took the 
opportunity to commend to the attention of the Municipal 
Council primary education, as being of far greater 
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importance, and to urge on their attention the necessity of 
educating their women. Carpet-making, for which other 
towns in the south of India are now famed, was originally 
introduced into Ellore by Persians who came there from the 
Court of the Mussulman Kings of Golconda, whither they 
had migrated from Persia. We went to see a carpet being 
made, and admired the lightning celerity with which the long 
lean fingers of the manufacturers inserted the warp of many 
colours between the multitudinous threads of the stationary 
woof. These carpets sell for sums varying from eight to 
twelve rupees a yard, according to quality, and are still 
largely exported to London. The Mussulmans told me that 
the honour and glory of this manufacture was Persian, that 
they were poor men, and did not make more than a bare 
sufficiency by their labour. 

We slept in the boats and made next day our last canal 
journey, from Ellore to Bezwada. This mode of travelling 
is extremely comfortable. You have a good-sized room in 
which to read, write, or sleep ; you can travel along sidewalks 
to the bow of your boat, and then jump, probably across the 
batterie de cuisine, into the next boat, where you find an ex- 
cellent breakfast or luncheon, as the case may be. You can 
stop the boats and get out and walk under shady avenues 
whenever you like. In fact, it is a luxurious, but 
very lazy life. A constant amusement is to watch 
the native captain, the chief engineer, and the boy 
of the steam tug. The captain calls out “half a spade” 
(half speed) or ‘“stap her” (stop her) or ‘eaz or’ 
(ease her), and the little boy repeats it all in a shrill tenor 
through the speaking tube to the chief engineer, these nauti- 
cal terms getting very much modified and altered as they 
are repeated from mouth to mouth. All the crew are clothed 
in blue serge, with red handkerchiefs tied round their waists 
and on their heads, and they look extremely smart. 

At midday we could see the low hills through which the 
Kistna winds to the head of the delta. It is in this hilly 
country that the Pitt and Regent diamonds were found, and 
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it is believed that it was here that Sinbad the Sailor saw the 
Hindus cast lumps of flesh into a valley, which the eagles 
and vultures might bear back encrusted with diamonds. 
This myth, as Mr. Mackenzie tells us in his District Manual, 
has been repeated by Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and 
Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth, centuries, and it has been 
supposed that the Hindu custom of sacrificing animals to 
propitiate malevolent spirits gave rise to the story. The 
same region abounds in marble. We learnt that the agents 
of the Deccan Mining Company were examining the ground 
for diamonds, and the Governor received a petition from some 
ryots begging that the marble might be removed to places 
where the people are ‘much fond of stones” for building. 

After luncheon we got out and walked along the shore 
vf the canal, which is flanked by avenues of banyans and 
groves of gigantic tamarinds. Within six miles of Bezwada 
we came upon a tom-tom telephone. This is a long suc- 
cession of drums at intervals of a quarter of a mile. As 
soon as the Governor’s boat appears, the first man strikes a 
drum, and the next man carries it on, and so it goes from 
drum to drum, till the sound at last reaches Bezwada. On 
this occasion, however, one link in the telephone was either 
deaf or sleepy, and we came upon the Collector before he 
knew that we were near. As you approach Bezwada, 
several navigable irrigation canals take off from the main, 
and just within sight of the town, we turned down the Masuli- 
patam canal to the charming camp in which Mrs. Arundel 
received the party. 

Next morning we all visited the anicut. Bezwada is the 
head of the Kistna, as Dowlaishweram is the head of the 
Godavari, delta. In both cases a high alluvial tract stretches 
away, for a distance varying from 40 to 60 miles, to the sea, 
but the anicut of the Kistna is situated in a more picturesque 
and beautiful spot than that of the Godavari. The river 
here is three quarters of a mile wide, and it passes between 
two barren conical hills which rise on either side of the 
stream like abutment piers, from which the great dam takes 
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off on either side. Water is just now, of course, low in the 


river, but looking up the stream the effect is that of an 
immense lake bounded on all sides, except that whence you 
look, by low picturesque hills. At sunset, when the red 
light is fading from the sky, these distant hills are hardly 
distinguishable from low-lying clouds, and the expanse of 
water before you seems almost illimitable. It is broken, 
however, at a distance of three quarters of a mile from the 
dam, by a round little islet, covered with forest, the Innis- 
fallen, to continue my comparison of the lake. We crossed 
the river above the anicut, in the steam-tug A/exandra, 
walked a short distance, and then ran along a material line 
in a trolly to Tadipalle, where the temporary terminus of 
the Bellary-Kistna State Railway is for the present hung up 
in a jungle. The Governor hears on all sides complaints on 
this score. Doubtless there is objection to building a 
permanent station near the river bank now, when it has not 
been decided at what point the bridge shall be made; but it 
must be three or four years before the bridge can be com- 
pleted, and meanwhile the temporary tin station might as 
easily be placed near the bank of the river, where produce 
is unladen, as three miles away. As produce has now to be 
unshipped and put into carts to get to the station, traders 
think it just as well to let the carts go on to Guntur, 17 
miles, and this they do, whereby the railway loses much 
business, and gains much abuse. A crowd of traders, that 
followed us as we walked along, loudly protested. Mean- 
while we learnt at the station that they had no goods traffic, 
but that an average of 150 passengers a day left Bezwada 
to travel down the line, which at present is open only so far 
as Cumbum, whence there is a gap of 66 miles to Nandyal, 
whence again communication is complete with the Madras 
railway at Guntakal. The Governor was anxious not only 
that a temporary station should be made on the river bank, 
but also that if possible a tram line might be continued to a 
place below the anicut where the ferry boats ply. Paddle 
boats they are, worked by men and not by steam. Goods 
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and produce of course necessarily pass the river above the 
anicut, where the canals on either side take off. 

Near the railway station we saw for the first time 
Singareni coal, which had a dull shaly appearance, and none 
of the sparkle of Welsh black diamonds. 

Over the anicut of Bezwada the Kistna rolls in flood far 
more rapidly than does its sister stream at Dowlaishweram. 
Its flood discharge is 761,000 cubic feet per second, contain- 
ing enough solid matter to deposit silt of one foot over five 
sguare miles. The anicut was chiefly built by Colonel Orr, 
a lieutenant of Sir Arthur Cotton of Godavari fame, and 
here, as there, forced labour was largely used. The dam is 
1,300 yards in length, and 20 feet above the bed of the 
stream; 348 miles of navigable, and 800 miles of un- 
navigable canals distribute its waters, and over these 
canals goods valued at £740,000 annually pass. 
The total cost of dam and distribution works is about 
£334,000, and the number of acres irrigated is 400,000. 
Here, as in Godavari, a large extent of land belonging to 
zemindars is irrigated gratis. Such lands are those which 
obtained water from the river prior to the construction of 
the new works. They had consequently an equitable claim 
not to be placed in a worse position than that in which they 
were before, and, as a matter of fact, they are placed ina 
much better position. There is consequently a disposition to 
class as ‘ancient customary cultivation’ as much irrigated 
land as possible. His Excellency asked the Superintending 
Engineer what was the amount of these lands, to which 
that officer replied that ‘the amount of ancient cultivation 
was annually increasing.’ Before going home to breakfast, 
we drove round the town, and saw various improvements 
which Mr. Arundel has been carrying out with funds partly 
supplied by Government and partly by the Municipality, with 
a view of providing for the future requirements of this im- 
portant town, which surely has a great future before it. 

Arrived at camp, we found the makers of toys and chintzes 


parading their wares. No muslins, however, were brought 
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up for inspection. Since the publication of ‘Hobson Job- 
son, we know that the fabric took its name from 
Mosul, the modern site of ancient Nineveh, and not 
from Maisolia or the country about Masulipatam. 
However, Masulipatam is no longer famous for muslins, 
and the exports of chintzes and coloured cloths, which 
still are made, have fallen from £50,000 to £5,000. Such 
muslins as are now produced are moreover coarse in texture. 
The trade in chintzes is steady, but owing to their high cost 
the purely hand-painted cloths are seldom made now. A 
cheaper description is manufactured, the outlines of the designs 
being stamped by blocks, and the intermediate colours filled in 
by hand. Ido not know what are the ‘ best and most delicate 
buckrams’ of which Marco Polo says, ‘in sooth they look 
like the tissue of a spider’s web, there is no king or queen in 
the world but might be glad to wear them’; but pretty silk 
handkerchiefs are made at Jaggammapet, where the raw silk is 
worked up. 

Among the exports of this district is one of small im- 
portance, which none the less commands attention. We 
often read of halcyon weather, and sometimes, for instance, 
in ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ the beautiful tale that hangs 
thereby, but we seldom hear of halcyon’s feather as an article 
of commerce. None the less are kingfishers destroyed in 
this district for their plumage, destined, it is believed, to 
take part in the triumphs of London and Parisian milliners. 

On Sunday we rested and went to Church, and in the 
evening the dew rained very hard in the canal, so that some 
of us were more or less drenched in the house-boats, which 
we inhabit just below the tents. | Before we could get up, 
Lord Marsham and I were interviewed from the banks by a 
woman of Bourbon, who explained in fluent French that she 
was shipwrecked, and, in short, wanted her passage paid back 
to the Isle of France. 

On Monday morning the Governor received and answered 
no less than four addresses from the Hindus and Mussul- 
mans of Bezwada, and from the inhabitants of Guntur and 
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Masulipatam. Speaking within sound of the water rippling 
over the great Kistna dam, the reader of each address in turn 
expressed gratitude to the British Government for the con- 
struction of that great irrigation work. 

The chief subject, however, referred to was railway 
communication. The inhabitants of the district, who have 
an earnest and able advocate in Mr. Arundel, urged that a 
branch of the new East Coast line should be made from 
Masulipatam to Bezwada, through the rich country of the 
delta, and from Guntur through the cotton country to meet 
the Cuddapah-Nellore famine protective line at the last 
mentioned town. His Excellency in reply urged the 
necessity of any extension from Bezwada to Madras being 
broad gauge, in order that eventually a through broad-gauge 
communication along the coast might be established between 
Madras and Calcutta. The Kistna bridge, sanction for 
the commencement of which by a happy accident was 
communicated at Bezwada, is to be made so as to allow of 
its carrying a broad-gauge line, and the East Coast Railway 
thence through the Northern Circars to Cuttack, and by 
Bengal-Nagpur line to Calcutta, will, it is hoped, be com- 
pleted upon the same gauge. 

Opportunity was taken by the Governor to praise one 
municipality, and to admonish another. Several engineering 
questions were raised, which had been considered 7m situ, 
and were now to stand over till after the visit of the Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation. His Excellency dwelt upon the 
great future there was before this town, which already shows 
signs of great commercial activity, and is being brought up 
by Mr. Arundel and his assistants, so as to be able to take 
up the position which it is expected to fill in the world, 
situated as it is at the head of the rice-producing delta, with 
a country rich in minerals at its back, and coal, gold, marble 
and diamonds around it awaiting the successful explocteur. 
More than this: to the list may be added garnets, agate, 
iron, mica and chalcedony. 


The afternoon was taken up by a reception at which 
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were present, besides the European officers and zemindars, 
Mr. Furdonjee Jamshedjee and Mr. Stevens, who came as a 
deputation from the Minister of Hyderabad on behalf of His 
Highness the Nizam, to conduct His Excellency to Hyder- 
abad territory, 20 miles up the railway. The levée over, 
the Governor and Mr. Arundel climbed up a high hill to 
visit Mr. Harrison, the clergyman, whom His Excellency had 
known at King’s Lynn, and to see Bezwada from a high 
place. Close to Mr. Harrison’s house is an ancient 
Buddhist cave temple. Lord Marsham, Mr. Wolfe-Murray, 
and I climbed up the still higher telegraph hill on the left 
bank of the river, from which the anicut takes off. Half- 
way up is a temple of Kali, the goddess of evil, before the 
outer portico of which we were not allowed to pass. The 
Brahmin priest spoke very apologetically of the slaughter of 
cocks, of which there was ample evidence on the steps 
leading to the temple. Inthe south of the Madras Presi- 
dency, you would not, I think, find a Brahmin priest in a 
Kali temple, or a Brahmin connected with any bloody 
sacrifice. From the top of the hill you see that all the 
houses of the town are tiled. This in India is a token at 
once of prosperity and security. Only comparatively rich 
people build tiled houses, and in former days a tiled house, 
which was the exception, was always the one that was 
chosen to loot. | Now-a-days in the Kistna people can not 
only be rich, but can afford to appear so. 

From the top of the hill, telegraph wires start on a long 
and unsupported journey to the summit of the hill on the 
other side of the anicut across the river. _ Besides the tele- 
graph wires a thick cable spans the stream. I know nothing 
about the theory of strains, or the behaviour of a mile of 
wire, but when Mr. Wolfe-Murray and I sat upon this cable 
and tried with all our united strengths to shake it, we failed. 
After giving up all hope of moving it several minutes later 
we found that we had produced an impression, for we were 
nearly shaken off the wire by a violent and irregular vibra- 
tion, returning, we supposed, from the other side. Descend- 
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ing the hill we found two religious devotees sitting on the 
anicut surrounded by an admiring crowd. They were 
squatting on the ground with their backs against the wall, and 
singing hymns with immense energy and infinite gesticulation. 
One was fair and one was dark. The dark man was simple 
and serious, the fair man was a born comedian, and as he 
called on the gods in a prolonged breathless rhapsody he 
seemed quite pleased when we were unable to restrain an 
occasiona! laugh, and delighted when all his audience laughed 
outright. Then we sculled down stream—in the canal, of 
course—to camp, dined there for the last time, and left it by 
steamer, to attend a native entertainment before joining the 
special train in which we were to sleep. 

The illuminations in the evening were singularly beauti- 
ful. The canal here is not a dull stagnant water-way, but a 
broad and flowing stream of fresh water 100 yards wide 
flanked on either side by green banks on which are avenues 
of trees, whose shade at night made dark and unreflecting 
two lateral streaks of water-way, and caused the remaining 
moon-silvered middle streak to appear the brighter by con- 
trast. Turning the corner before the bridge at the anicut is 
reached, we saw up stream a town of lights hanging over its 
left bank, and perched in part upon a hill, lighted up in 
contour behind it. Along the wharves hundreds of barges 
and house-boats literally ‘burnt on the water’; and as you 
neared the end of the canal, and approached the terminal 
lock and bridge of the water-way, it seemed that the steam 
launch entered an aqueous passage roofed with fiery 
stalactites, which as you approached them more nearly were 
broken into tremulous sections across the launch’s bow. 
Then as red and-blue lights burned, the banks crowded with 
dense masses of natives were revealed, and now and again 
the tower of the temple stood out in lurid light against the 
dark and precipitous hill. 

Before leaving Bezwada, it may be as well to briefly 
notice one or two subjects of public interest connected with 


the administration. The liquor licensing system resembles, 
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throughout half the district, that of the Godavari—that is to 
say, country spirits are distilled from toddy, and arrange- 
ments have been made by which a fee will be levied on 
every palm tree tapped, the privilege of selling such country 
spirits being sold by auction. In half the district the excise 
system is in force, and it will be extended during this year 
over a still larger area. Under this system a distillery is 
established at Bezwada, and the distiller has the exclusive 
right of manufacture, and wholesale sale of country spirits 
which are distilled from coarse sugar. The liquor is taxed 
before it leaves the distillery, and it must be recorded that 
it is generally drunk undiluted, as is believed to be the 
rule with the Indian dram-drinker. 

Turning now to the Agricultural Loans Act. In the 
whole of this large district it has been brought into use in 
less than a dozen cases. Various reasons are assigned for 
this abstention, but it is quite sufficient that natives hate the 
preciseness and punctuality of our arrangements for repay- 
ment. They are not peculiar in this respect ; for everywhere 
a sense of benefit derived from a past loan is apt to be 
dissipated by the annoyance of present repayment. It is 
said that the Russian Government by no means gained any 
popularity with the serfs on whose behalf it carried out the 
great measure of emancipation. 

In the Kistna district the house-tax has been gradually 
introduced into seventeen village unions, at rates as 
low as 4 or 4 of the maximum. The tax does not appear 
to have met with much opposition. The Collector reports, 
regarding self-government in general, that a keen interest is 
felt in the subject, and that taxes are paid with greater 
readiness when imposed by the Municipal Council or the 
District Board, or the local Punchayets, than they would be 
if imposed by any single official. He observes, however, 
that the perseverving gratuitous work given to such matters 
in England is wanting here. Mr. Arundel also informed 
the Governor that the value of the services of midwives 
attached to the district dispensaries was being recognised 
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and appreciated, one proof among many of progress in this 
rapidly advancing district. 

We slept in His Highness the Nizam’s beautiful and 
comfortable railway saloons, and after sunrise travelled 
through scrub jungle of cassia and acacia, and past fields of 
sorghum and castor-oil, to Kummumett, the capital of the 
most eastern district of the Nizam’s dominions. The 
villages and the villagers here are just like those of our 
Telugu country. The houses are thatched, and you do not 
see the flat mud roofs which are characteristic of other 
parts of the Deccan. At eleven o'clock we reached Yellandu- 
pad, the next station beyond Singareni, from which the 
mines take their name. Here we were met by Nawab 
Badr-ud-Dowlah, whose particular business it is, on behalf 
of the Nizam, to meet on the frontier all distinguished 
visitors. Here too were Mr. Lowinski, the agent of the 
Deccan Mining Company, and other officials and employés of 
the mines. Close to the platform was an archway raised on 
two buttresses of Singareni coal, ornamented with sprigs of 
yellow-flowering cassia. 

It is difficult to travel from British into native territory 
without speculating and enquiring as to the relative condi- 
tion of the ryots in either case, and on all occasions there 
seems much reason to believe that the difference between 
their economic and social condition is probably very small. 
An official who has lived on the frontier of several Native 
States will notice that it hardly occurs to the inhabitants on 
either side to compare the conditions of British and native 
rule, and that migrations from one to the other are not very 
frequent, nor are they all by any means immigrations into 
British territory. The fact is that it is the condition of the 
country that determines the condition of the ryot, and 
he is probably not more taxed on the whole in the 
native than in the British territory. He may pay a higher 
land tax, but he does not pay various cesses for the 
different services of civilisation. In one respect, however 


—and that the most important—there is a great difference, 
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The British Government spends a large proportion of its 
revenues in developing the districts, in making roads, rail- 
ways, and irrigation works. Thus indirectly, if not directly, 
its ryots are infinitely better off than those of Native 
States. 

The mines at Singareni are situated in a vast, but not 
thick, jungle of teak and satinwood. At present there are 
seven workings, and the output amounts to 400 tons a day. 
The Governor and his party went down one incline. They 
work here by inclines and not by shafts, chiefly because the 
seams are so near the surface. We descended 650 feet to 
get to a depth of 100 feet, and struck the seam very soon 
after entering the tunnel. The extraction of coal is com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive, the roof is very good and 
does not require to be timbered, there is very little water, 
and the coal is so slightly gaseous that naked lights are 
used all over the works. The coal is very clean and of ex- 
tremely good quality, and burns better than that of the 
Bengal coal-fields. It fetches from Rs. 3/8 to Rs. 6 a ton 
at the pit’s mouth, or rather at the incline head; but the 
cost of carriage is so enormous that it cannot be sold in 
Bombay under Rs. 22, and so cannot at present compete 
there with English coal. It is expected and hoped that the 
rates will soon be lowered, after which it is anticipated that 
the expensive and effective machinery will be fully occu- 
pied. Just now the direction have to refuse large con- 
tracts. 

An article in the London 7imes of Friday, December 6th, 
quotes largely from: reports by Mr. William Morgans, 
kindly furnished to us, who says that the Singareni mines 
produce an excellent steam coal, hard, and possessed of 
fairly good qualities for withstanding exposure to weather. 
Had the coal mines stood alone so as to be under the obli- 
gation to pay interest on the £61,000 expended upon their 
individual needs only, they would at the present moment 
be paying over 20 per cent., supposing that the expenditure 
has not exceeded £61,000 and that the output is 400 tons a 
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day. Even if the latest expenditure on machinery be 
included, at the present rate of output it is probable that the 
return from the coal mine is not less than 18 per cent. but 
this calculation is only given for what it may be worth. As 
it is, however, the produce of the mines have to provide 
interest on one million pounds sterling, the whole 
capital of the Company. The diamondiferous and auriferous 
regions of the State have, however, yet to be worked, and 
in regard to gold, at any rate, the Company is very hopeful. 
Mr. Lowinski, its experienced Agent, is convinced that 
diamonds will pay. It is reported, however, that the 
manner and circumstances of the distribution of these 
precious stones have yet to be ascertained. They have been 
found quite lately in a formation of a derivative character, 
and search is being prosecuted for original diamond-bearing 
strata. Mr. Morgans hazards an interesting conjecture 
apropos of the much discussed question whether the natives 
exhausted the old works or not before they left them. He 
discovered unmistakable evidence that in old workings the 
ancients depended largely on the use of underground fires 
for loosening the quartz in their drives. He thinks the 
expense of fuel might have stopped the mines, but on the 
whole believes that the wars with which the Deccan has been 
continuously afflicted in times past have chiefly brought 
about this effect. That is very likely, but probably in the 
fact that the labourers were seldom paid for their labour 
lies the most likely explanation. They were driven to work 
and rigorously searched to see they took nothing away, and 
had no interest in finding gold or diamonds, in the profits of 
which they would not participate, and the labour of finding 
which they alone had, unrequited, to experience. Mr. Morgans 
found the country between the Kistna and Tungabadra 


riddled with ancient diggings and superficial mines, and 
considers these fields to be of the same geological character 
as, but of far greater extent than, the gold fields of Kolar, 
whose star apparently is now in the ascendant. Meanwhile 
the assays of Raichore quartz are said to be encouraging, 
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while Oregaum crushings are altogether phenomenal. British 


India generally, and Madras more particularly, cannot but 
profit by the development of the industrial resources of the 
Deccan, as Lord Connemara said in answering the Nizam’s 
toast proposing his health. It is somewhat extraordinary 
how little interest is taken in Southern India in the gold 
mining and other industries of Mysore and the Deccan, a 
passing reference to which we may be allowed. 

We awoke on New Year’s day to find ourselves climb- 
ing up the grassy uplands of the Deccan plateau in a frosty 
misty morning. Three blankets and a sheet were just 
enough to keep you warm in bed. 

At the station at Hyderabad the Resident, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, the Minister Nawab Sir Asman Jah, the Amir-i- 
Kabir Sir Khursheed Jah, the General Commanding the 
Division, and many other officers and sirdars assembled to 
meet the Governor, who presently drove off with the 
Minister through streets lined with troops, Hindu and 
Mussulman, Abyssinian and Arab, reformed and_unre- 
formed. The morning was spent in receiving visits from 
His Highness the Nizam and His Excellency the Minister, 
and in returning the Nizam’s visit. 

Every one knows Hyderabad, and every one knows that 
the drive to the palace is very interesting, through Chud- 
derghaut, over the river, the dry bed of which is now 
cultivated with melons, under the archway, down the long 
street to the Char Minar, and on down the narrow passage, 
and into the palace, a quadrangle of pillared halls, sur- 
rounding a raised masonry lake of water. In the evening 
at the banquet the palace looked even better than in the 
day. The pillared halls were filled with countless lights 
reflected in glass chandeliers, and the gardens and court- 
yards were lit up by thousands of oil-tumblers, as also was 
the long narrow street bounded by two high windowless 
walls, through which you drive to gain access to the court- 
yard. The houses and gardens of the Nizam and of the 
great Hyderabad nebles are of enormous extent and consist 
28 
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of many squares and quadrangles, all surrounded by high 
walls. Besides the two squares we saw on either side of 
the Banqueting Hall, and many others of the like character, 
there is a park within the precincts of the Char Mahala, in 
which no less than 200 deer live. Many of the great 
nobles were present at dinner. In the familiar use of their 
titles we forget as a rule their meanings, which, however, 
are full of interest. One is ‘the equal of the sun in state, 
the great noble’; another is ‘the best of the nobles’; a 
third ‘the ornament of the peerage’; a fourth ‘the light 
of the State’; a fifth ‘its full moon’; and so on. In 
‘the Benefactor’ we recognise a more familiar appellation, 
and in the ‘crown of battle’ we discover an old friend. 

His Highness the Nizam himself was ‘the Director’ or- 
‘Administrator’ of the country under the Great Moghul, 
and so enjoys the privilege of possessing a title held by no 
other Prince or King. Had he been originally an indepen- 
dent Prince and not a Viceroy he would probably have 
been ‘The Shadow of God’ like the Shah, or the ‘Son of 
Heaven’ like the Emperor of China. After dinner there 
were fireworks and illuminations. They understand this 
sort of thing infinitely well at Hyderabad, which certainly 
is one of the greatest cities for entertainments in the world. 
Many of the great cities of the East have second names in 
which their more characteristic features are brought out. 
For instance, Ispahan is ‘half the world,’ Shiraz is ‘the 
seat of learning,’ Bagdad is ‘the abode of (heavenly) 
peace,’ and Hyderabad should be Dar-ul-Ziyafat, the city 
of entertainments. The best illuminations are produced by 
the simplest means, and nothing equals the mudpie and 
earthen saucer system, whereby at the installation of the 
present Nizam, the road and the prominent features of the 
landscape, on either side of it, were marked out for many 
miles in little lights, producing an extremely beautiful effect. 
Just now the oil-tumbler process appears to be in greater 
favour, but it is not nearly so effective. 

Next morning we rode with Nawab Afsar Jung, the 
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Commander of the Golconda Brigade, to that ancient 
fortress where within an outer wall, seven miles in extent, 
six other lines of fortifications succeed one another, the last 
forming the citadel, which crowns the low rocky hill in the 
centre of the fortified post. A garrison of 5,000 troops still 
occupies Golconda ; but while the art of war is encouraged, 
the arts of peace are not neglected, and Nawab Afsar Jung 
has introduced the manufacture of shawls, with the aid of 
instructors imported from Cashmere. His little son, aged 
IO years, rode a big horse at good hard gallop from 
Hyderabad to Golconda and back, and also acted as galloper 
to his father whenever any messages had to be carried, or 
there was any duty to be done. He rides wonderfully well, 
and promises to be as good a horseman, if possible, as his 
father. Most of the Mussulman nobles of the Nizam’s 
Court are accomplished horsemen, and few of them are 
more at home in the saddle than His Highness himself. 

The newspapers to-day bring Mr. Bradlaugh’s Congress 
speech, and this recalls the fact that the people of Ellore, 
who informed the Governor that they took no interest in 
politics, have according to the Hindu decreed an address and 
a casket to the ‘Member for India,’ just as in another town 
visited during this tour a member of the Municipality, who 
did not agree with his colleagues, desired to present an 
address on behalf of a ‘sabha’ or assembly. These sabhas 
are generally local congress agencies, and very often consist 
of the founder himself, assisted by one or two of his friends. 
A not unusual combination is a schoolmaster with his assis- 
tants and a few boys. Of course there are sabhas, which 
doubtless are much more representative institutions. Mean- 
while those who are interested in the congress will be 
interested in sidelights upon its constitution, and these must 
be sought outside of large towns. 

Owing to indisposition, Lord Connemara unfortunately 
was not able to take part in the many entertainments which 
were held} or proposed to be held, in his honour. Among 
these was a morning’s sport in His Highness the Nizam’s 
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preserves at Srinagar, where a most enjoyable morning can 
be spent, shooting black buck in an undulating rocky country, 
affording good cover to the stalker. Breakfast with the 
Nawab Vicar-ul-Omrah in his splendid new palace of Falak- 
numah was also an entertainment His Excellency had to 
forego. This immense edifice is situated on the top ofa 
rocky hill, whence you obtain a magnificent view of the Mir 
Alam tank on your left, and of the fortress of Golconda be- 
yond it. Before the palace and below it spreads the city 
of Hyderabad like one huge garden whence minarets and 
palaces emerge at intervals. | Beyond, in the distance, the 
blue waters of the Hoosain Saugor tank are just visible, and 
beyond that again the rocky hillocks of Secunderabad, the 
barracks of Trimulgherry, and the gleaming walls of distant 
Bolarum. On the right is another lake, and beyond it the 
preserves of Srinagar. This view is one of great beauty, 
and the undulating plain, broken by little hills and big 
boulders, is covered as far as the eye can range with the 
Hyderabad of the present, and the ruins and remains of 
Golconda and its suburbs of the past. 

A curious feature of the Vicar-ul-Omrah’s breakfast 
recalled the four-and-twenty blackbirds that were 
baked in a pie, of which we have all read in our childhood. 
Some rather, but not suspiciously, large cakes were handed 
round, and as they were opened a little amaduvad or wax- 
bill flew chirping out of each, alighted on the flowers ana 


shrubs with which the table was covered, or flew about the . 


ceiling and room. As there were sixty guests, no less than 
five dozen birds suddenly appeared and began to sing, 
when the pies were opened. 

The Governor obtained leave from the Minister to 


bring down to Madras for a while two modellers, to teach 
their craft to a class in the School of Arts. These men are 
descendants of some pupils of an Italian, who came long 
ago to Lucknow, to decorate the palace of the King. They 
are extremely clever, but the art is said to be dying out in 
Northern India, and has yet to be introduced into the 
South. 
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Lord Connemara’s visit to Hyderabad concluded with 
calls upon His Highness the Nizam and the Resident, and 


on the evening of the 4th January we regretfully left the 
capital of the Deccan, and after crossing the Tungabadra 
found ourselves once more in Madras territories, where a 
Collector was waiting for His Excellency with representa- 
tions concerning the approaching settlement of his district. 

The chief features of the present tour were irrigation, 
railway communications, and a consideration of the future 
wants of the Kistna district: the most urgent require- 
ments of which are the East Coast Railway, with its 
proposed feeder lines from Bezwada to Masulipatam and to 
Guntur and Nellore, the early construction of the Kistna 
bridge, and immediate provision for the requirements of 
traffic pending its construction. Fortunately Lord Conne- 
mara had an opportunity of speaking to Colonel Firebrace 
on this subject at Hyderabad, where the Consulting 
Engineers to the Governments of Bombay and of Madras 
were present during his stay. The Singareni coal mines 
and the traffic of His Highness the Nizam’s State Railway 
are most important factors in the future of the Kistna 
district, and a return journey through Hyderabad—the 
most direct route from Singareni to Madras—also afforded 
an opportunity of accepting the invitation of His Highness 
the Nizam to spend a few days at his capital. Many 
official matters of importance were naturally considered 
and gone into during the tour. Indeed the number of such 
matters was extremely large, but all are dealt with in the 
Governor’s official minute, and would unduly prolong this 
unofficial narrative. 

We travelled in all 1,370 miles—upwards of 300 by sea, 
upwards of 700 by rail, and upwards of 200 by river and 
canal. The canal travelling was an agreeable novelty, anda 
most comfortable shipwreck merely added zest to our ad- 


ventures. 


J. D. Rees. 








LEPER IN INDIA. 


‘“‘ Where a plague becomes endemic, there the sanitary laws have been 
neglected.”—-MENANDER. 


Tue observations I here propose to offer with reference to 
the efforts being made by the Government, and by wealthy 
philanthropists like Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit of Bombay, 
to regulate and, if possible, check the plague of leper 
in India, will not be in the least influenced by the 
recent discreditable scare in this country of a possible 
recurrence of the spread of the disease westward from 
Asia into Europe, nor by the more justifiable popu- 
lar enthusiasm aroused by the humanising example of 
Father Damien’s self-sacrificing life at Molokai. In neither 
of its two forms [Lepra maculosa, and Lepra tuberculosa, 
seu nodosa, i.e., “Elephantiasis”*] is true leper [Lepra Arabum] 
really infectious; or if it be contagious, which I alto- 
gether disbelieve, its contagion is extremely sluggish, and 
operative only under telluric, atmospheric, and _ other 
external conditions predisposing to its independent develop- 
ment. Even when the disease has established itself, its 
progress has to be measured by years; and in its earlier 
stages it may lie latent throughout a lifetime. 

Among Anglo-Indians I know of a leprous husband whose 
wife has never shown a symptom of the taint; and also of a 
leprous couple, whose two grown-up, and remarkably 
beautiful daughters are perfectly free from all trace of it. 
Again, in the case of a great personal friend of my own, 


the disease, since first making its appearance on him 


* Familiar to English people, in its most observable phase, under the 
names of “ Barbadoes Leg,” and “ Cochin Leg. 
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eighteen or twenty years ago, has never advanced beyond 
a slightly pallid, and benumbed, narrowly localised spot, and 
a concomitant numbness of the nervous system, marked most 


prominently by the complete quelling of the extreme 
energy of both mind and body my friend was dis- 
tinguished by when I first made his acquaintance thirty- 
five years ago. In England his symptoms remain 
in absolute abeyance, and only when he is in India 
do they show the slightest tendency to excitation. If Father 
Damien’s leper was not spontaneously generated, but was 
indeed derived from the leperds he nursed, a_ thing 
antecedently incredible to anyone familiar with the disease 
in India, then its introduction into his system was most pro- 
bably owing to some entirely accidental circumstance, such 
as his direct intoxication with it through a cut or abrasion 
of the skin. But a similar misadventure is not likely to 
happen a second time. I once had to drink a cup of lemon 
sherbet prepared under my eyes by a leperd; but I 
never for a moment apprehended any danger from the 
draught, or, most assuredly, I should not have taken it, 
or not simply, as I did in this instance, out of polite 
consideration for the feelings of my Mahomedan host. 

As for the horror of leperds that has been revived by 
the recent sensational treatment of the subject by a section 
of the English press, nothing could be more ignorant, need- 
less, and unfortunate. The true panacea of medical science 
is the light and life that flows in upon the sick from the 
sympathy of others, and the consciousness enforced on the 
leprous of being shunned by everyone is the darkest feature 
of their fatal affliction. Yet contact with syphilis and 
cancer is just as offensive, and, as regards the former, in- 
finitely more hazardous. 

The English public has indeed never fully realised how 
widely syphilis may be diffused through every conceiv- 
able accident of casual contact, notwithstanding that 
the history of its advent and progress, both in India and 
Europe, is full of significance on the point. In its dangerous 
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modern forms it was unknown to the ancients, probably 
on account of personal cleanliness having formed an 
essential part of godliness equally among the Hebrews 
and the pagan Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, 
Pheenicians, and Greeks and Romans. On the other hand, the 
people of medizval Christendom had sunk into so desperate 
a condition of personal and domestic defilement, that this 
swinish disease might, at any time, have been spontaneously 
developed among them. Actually its virus was im- 
ported from the New World by the sailors Columbus 
brought back with him from the West Indies in 1493. It 
broke out with great virulence in the French army [whence 
its unfair designation of “lues Gallica”*] commanded by 
Charles VIII., at the siege of Naples in 1495, and from this 
point was disseminated throughout Europe within twenty- 
five years, carrying off, among its first great victims, both 
Leo X., and the contemporary Grand Duke of Moscow. 
It was absolutely unknown in India, owing, it may 
be premised, to the constant ceremonial ablutions of the 
Hindus, before the arrival of Da Gama’s ships at Calicut, 
in 1498. But within a few months of his sailors landing 
there, the Zamorin became contaminated with it through 
his zenana; and within seventeen years from its first 
apparition on the Malabar coast, it had spread like wild- 
fire all over India, to the utmost recesses of the Himalayas, 
which have ever since remained the seats of its most 
envenomed types. Everywhere in India it is still known by 
the name of Firinghee rogan, the “ Frankish [specifically 
“the Portuguese” pest.” + It is quite impossible that this 


* The French themselves at first designated it mal de Naples ; while 
the Portuguese, according to Colin [1619], called it ronge d Espagne. 

t In Cashmere it is named gurmi-Firanj (“the Frankish heat”’]; in 
Persia nar-i-Firangi [the Frankish fire”], and also, more honestly, 
nar-i-Farsi; in Arabia woja-ul-[franji; and in Turkey /renk zamiti. 
It is deeply interesting to note also that “China Root” [obtained 
from Smilax China of China and S. glabra and S. lancefolia of India], the 
use of which in syphilis was introduced into Southern India, in the 16th 
century, by the Portuguese, from Malacca, where it had been brought to 
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contagious disorder could have overrun Europe and Asia 
with such fatal swiftness, except its pollution had been com- 
municable by every kind of direct contact. The prevailing 
libertinism of the time in Europe is insufficient to account for 


its universal diffusion, from the two initial points of [Cadiz- 
cum-] Naples and Calicut, within the twenty-five years 
from 1493-5 to 1515-21. It spread faster from Calicut 
than even from Naples ; and it certainly was not helped 
forward in India by any abnormal exacerbation of im- 
morality among the Hindus and Mahomedans of the 
sixteenth century. 

As for the imputed contagiousness of leper, there are, 
in Western India at least, very few households, including 
the family and its retainers and clients, without a more or 
less leprous person among their number, and yet never 
in my memory was an instance noted of leper be- 
ing communicated by such an one to any of his daily 
and hourly associates. I was familiar, in the special 
practice of my friend, the late eminent Hindu physician, 
Dr. Bhau Daji, with many cases of initial leper, but 
there was never, so far as I remember, any suspicion of 
their having originated in /eprous contagion. I could also 
name a large Indian city, where the clerk-in-charge of the 
public library, who for years past has been daily circulating 
newspapers and books to hundreds of readers, is covered 
all over his hands and arms and face with blotchy leprosy ; 
but never have any of the subscribers to the library been 
known to suffer from it. Would this be possible were 
the distemper that which prematurely throttled the Zamorin 


their notice by the Chinese traders at that port as a substitute for ‘ Sarsa- 
parilla ” [.S. officinalis of America], bears among the Telegus the names of 
Paranghee (“ Frankish ”] chakka, and Gali [“ French” ] chakka, while by 
the Ze/egus it is called simply Poringay, t.e., Paranghee [the ‘ Frankish ” 
remedy]. The Chinese had always known it, as the people of India had 
“Cubebs” [the berries of Cubeba officinalis of Java], as an aphrodisiac. 
“*Cubebis in vino maceratis utuntur Indi Orientales ad Venerem excitan- 
dem, et Surax Radice Africani. Chinz Radix eosdem effectus habet.” 
{Garcias ab Horto Aromatum Hist. i. 28.] 
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of Calicut, and two hundred and fifty years later hurried 
Ahmad Shah Durani to his grave under the burden of 
indescribable bodily and mental tortures? The irra- 
tional and sinful dread of leperds felt by the ignorant 
and selfish patrons of philanthropy in England is indeed 
very largely superstitious, being an unconscious heritage 
from the belief still held over all Western and Southern 
Asia, that these poor hopeless creatures must have been 
guilty, in themselves or through their ancestors, of some 
heinous offence against the Deity. Thus in Numbers 
xli., the leprous affection of Miriam is attributed to “the 
anger of the Lord,” on account of her sedition against 
Moses. 

Among all the Semites it was the Sun-God the leperd 
was supposed to have _ offended. In India, of the 
post-Puranic period, it is the Snake-God. This is why 
every Hindu leperd is a worshipper of the Snake- 
God. Yet note that one of the ceremonies particularly 
observed by Indian leperds is every month to entertain a 
number of young unmarried men and women at dinner. 
The superstition is thought in India to be supported by 
certain texts of the “Code of Manu” (iii. 161 and xi. 
51), as it is. certainly sustained in this country by 
the severity of the Levitical regulations* [Leviticus xiii. | 
against the cutaneous eruptions, or rather class of cuta- 
neous eruptions, the Hebrew name of which is translated in 
the English “‘ Authorised Version ” of the Bible by the words 
“leper” [7.¢., lepra, ‘‘scaly”] and “leprosy.”t But although 
the native Egyptian tradition, according to Manetho, but 
scouted by Josephus [ Anti. iii., xi., 4], was that the Hebrews 
were expelled from the land of Goshen on account of the 


* In France, leperds were for centuries treated as religious heretics, 
and were actually hunted down and burnt at the stake in the fourteenth 
century. ‘The first edict for their relief was published in 1612, and it was 
not until 1664 that they were placed under the Order of St. Lazarus. 


+ Lepry is another English form of the word. See Skinner's 
Etymologicon, London, 1671. 
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prevalence among them of true leper, from time immemorial 
endemic in the Delta of the Nile, it is quite uncertain 
whether the compilers of the Pentateuch had true leper ex- 
clusively in view in the regulations directed against the 
disease they designate saraath. Certainly the “leprosy ” 
[‘‘Lepra Mosaica”] of Moses, Miriam, Naaman, and Gehazi 
was not true leper, or it would not have been curable as 
in the first three of them, nor transferable as in the case 
of the last [Gehazi]. A similar uncertainty exists as to 
the disease referred to in the ‘Code of Manu” [iii. 161 
and ix. 51] under the name of swattrya, i.e. “‘ whiteness.” 
It clearly does not include “ Elephantiasis”* [Lepra tuber- 
culosa|; and whether the whiteness of skin characterising 
it was due to true blotchy leper, or to some common 
cutaneous eruption, cannot now be determined. Herodotus, 
writing of the ancient Persians, describes two kinds of 
lepra [i. 139,] as prevailing among them, namely /epra and 
leuke. The former was probably some ordinary scaly 
eruption on the skin, and the latter possibly blotchy leper. 
The whiteness in both forms of the disease, and not its malig- 
nancy in the latter form, marked the vengeance of the Gods. 


* Elephantiasis is nowhere mentioned in the Code of Manu. It is 
true that among the diseases which prevent those afflicted with them 
participating in the worship of the Lares and Penates one designated 
[iii., 165] s/ipada, literally “stone-foot” is enumerated, and that this 
word has been translated by “elephantiasis ” ; but it really means “ club- 
foot,” and is so translated by all Sanskritists of authority. The true 
Sanskrit name for elephantiasis is Aasti-pada, or gaga-pada, literally 
“ elephant’s-foot,” a direct translation of its Arabic name; and this Sanskrit 
name for leper does not appear in the medical or general literature of 
the Hindus until after the first century A.D. The Sanskrit word in the 
Mahabarata we translate “leprosy,” is Rushtha ; and the presumption that 
it means true leprosy is so far supported by the fact that the modern Zammi/ 
name for blotchy leper, £us¢um, that the Javanese name for both blotchy 
and nodular leper, Avdig, and the Malayan names for them, 2uda/ and 
untal, are all four corrupted from the Sanskrit word kushtha. This word 
is also the Sanskrit name of the drug Costus, the w/zfe root of the Aucklandia 
Costus [Saussurea auriculata| of Cashmere, which, in accordance with the 
popular doctrine of “signatures,” is throughout India a famed vernacular 
remedy for every kind of scaly, scabby, sanious and ulcerated skin disease, 
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In the ‘Code of Manu,” “ white-[leprosy]” is the punish- 
ment for stealing clothes, that is whtfe cotton cloths ; and it was 
meted out for this offence evidently in accordance with ideas 
similar to those that suggested the doctrines of “ signatures ” 
in ancient and medizval therapeutics. Thus “lameness” is 
the punishment, according to the “Code of Manu,” for 
“‘horse-stealing,” “ blindness ” for ‘stealing a lamp,” “ foul- 
breath” for ‘‘calumniating,” ‘diseased nails” for “stealing 
gold from a Brahman,” ‘dumbness” for ‘ plagiarism,” 
‘“‘dyspepsia” for “stealing cooked food,” and ‘redundant 
limbs” for the fraudulent “ adulteration of grain” down to 
the five per cent. standard of refraction until recently main- 
tained by the London Corn Trade Association. 

Again, if persons stricken with “ white-[leprosy]” 
are excluded, by the “Code of Manu,” from participating 
in the sacrifices offered to the ancestral manes, so are 
actors, singers, dancers, gamblers—in short, all ‘sporting 
and dramatic” characters,—as also engineers, architects, doc- 
tors, and instructors in the Vedas for a fee. 

*Donum Dei non donatur 
Nisi gratis conferatur, 
Quod qui vendit vel mercatur, 
Lepra Syri vulneratur.” 

The references in the ‘Code of Manu” to “white- 
[leprosy]” are less diagnostic, therefore, than even the de- 
scription of saraath in Leviticus xiii., and they in no way 
uphold the ghostly awe of leper in India, where it is to be 
directly attributed to the later legends of the medizval 
Puranas.* 


* The Bawishya Purana, which is of very late date, is most instructive on 
the point. Unfortunately it has never been printed in the original 
Sanskrit, and I cannot therefore give the Sanskrit name of the disease 
of eight varieties, assumed by Colebrooke, in a well-known passage 
of the Digest [iii., 309], to be true leper, and certain of the varieties of which 
certainly are true leper. These eight varieties are, according to the trans- 
lation :—1, “blisters on the feet”; 2, “a deformity of the generative 
organs,” the reference probably being to the satyriacal form of “elephan- 
tiasis”; 3, ‘“‘cutaneous fissures”; 4, “elephantiasis”; 5, “ulcers”; 
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There are, in short, only two indisputable proofs of 
the identity of the modern forms of leper with the 
medizval and antique. The first is Holbein’s picture 
[1516] at Augsburg, of St. Elizabeth feeding leperds, who 
here present exactly such illustrations of the disease as one 
observes in India in the direfullest examples of it, com- 
bining both blotchy and tubercular leper. The second 
proof is afforded by the Greek and Latin names—elephantiasts, 
elephantis, and elephas—given to the tubercular form of leper. 
We never shall be able to tell what the ancients exactly 
meant by J/epra, beyond that it was a foully furfuraceous 
cutaneous excrustation of some sort or other, nor by /euke. 
But there is no mistaking the meaning of the terms 
elephas and elephantiasis, as descriptive of the similitude the 
soft, elastic human skin assumes, under the tubercular variety 
of true leper, to the hard, nodular hide of the pachydermatous 
elephant.* 

This type of leper, however, was not known in Europe 
before the Ist century B.c., and Lucretius is the first to 


6, “coppery blotches” [Zefra maculosa]; 7, ‘“‘ black leprosy ” [? “ Lepra 
Greecorum,” z.e., “of the highest degree of scabbedness or a universal 
canker of the whole body” of old writers]; and 8, “white leprosy ” 
[“‘ Lepra Mosaica”]. Of these only 4 and 6 are certainly forms of true 
leper, and 6 may be ‘‘Satyriasis,” But the Bawishya Purana distinctly 
states that the worst of all is the eighth, “ white leprosy,” and simply because 
it is the stigma of the sins of the sufferer or of his ancestors. According 
to the Puranic ordinances leper excludes not only from the domestic 
sacrifices, but from the inheritance of property: but distinctly not on 
account of the disease itseif, and only because of the inward invisible offence 
against the gods of which it is supposed to be the outward and visible sign ; 
for if the sin be repented of the right to inherit is restored to the leperd, 
although his leper remain,—as it must in case of true leper ; whereas, if the 
sin be unrepented of, although the disease may be cured,—as might happen 
in the case of one of the non-malignant cutaneous eruptions grouped by 
classical Arabic and Sanskrit writers under the generic term we translate 
by “leprosy”—then the bar to inheritance continues to operate, even 
against the sinner’s heirs, and that although they be adopted heirs. 

* In Abraham Fleming’s (Vomenclator, “imprinted at London for 
Ralph Newberie and Henrie Denham, 1585,” “ the leprosie” is defined as 
“‘a4 disease that maketh the skin rough and coloured like an Elephant’s 
skinne, with blacke wannish spots, and dry parched scales and scurfe.” 
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mention it, B.c. 50; and he distinctly says [vi., 1112-3]: 
“ There is the Elephant disease, which is generated beside 
the streams [Delta] of the Nile, in the midst of Egypt, and 
nowhere else.” 


“Est Elephas morbus qui propter flumina Nili 
Gignitur, AZgypto in media, neque preterea usquam.” 


After him comes Pliny, a.p. 79, who [xxvi., 5] tells us 
that “ Elephantiasis ” was unknown in Italy before the time 
of Ptolemy, and came originally from Egypt; and the con- 
temporary Greek writer Aritzeus, who names it both elephas 
and elephantiasis.* Next the mathematician Firmicus, A.D. 
340, describes one afflicted with elephant disease as ‘“ele- 
phantiacus ” and “elephanticus”; and Isidorus, the gram- 
marian, A.D. 674, names it “‘elephanticus morbus.” It be- 
came endemic in Italy during the 7th century a.p., and in 
Germany and France in the 8th century, and in England in 
the roth. It came into Italy through Syria and Asia Pro- 
consularis, and was probably known on the Phoenician coast 
of Syria as early as in the Delta of the Nile. The terror of 
the Elephantiasis of Tyre survived in the medizval phrase 
“Lepra Syri”; that is, of Sour or Tyre, the Sarranus of 
Columella [ix., 4, 4 and x., 287] and Virgil [Geo. ii., 506], 
and Sarra of Plautus[{Truc. ii., 2]. In any case, just as we 
find that in India and in Norway leper in both its kinds is 
apparently propagated by eating half-putrid salted fish, so 
we learn that the Syrians objected to an exclusive fish diet, 
as causing swellings and ulcerations of the limbs,t and pro- 
pitiated their goddess Atargatis [Der-cefo], a form of 


* Also, “HpdxAeov réfos, this nomenclature referring, I suppose, to 
the myth of the robe of Nessus ; in which case it would seem to indicate 
a belief in Aritzeus of the contagiousness of leper. 

+ Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, published in the reign of 
James I., attributes leper to “the disorderly eating of sea-fish nez/y taken, 
and principally the liveer of them, not well prepared, soused, pickled, or 
condited.” 
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Aphrodite, by offerings of representations of fishes in metal. 
Thus Ovid [Fasti, ii., 473] sings :— 


“‘ Hence, Syrians hate to eat that kind of fishes ; 
Nor is it fit to make their gods their dishes.” 


‘Inde nefas ducunt genus hoc imponere mensis 
Nec violant timidi piscibus ora Syri.” 


It is this “elephant disease” that is the scourge of India ; 
and, probably, it was during the great growth of ancient 
commerce, from the 6th century B.c. to the 6th century 
A.D., that the agonising malady was gradually introduced 
among the littoral nations of the Indian peninsula, and along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean generally, from its aboriginal 
habitat in the Delta of the Nile, and the narrow Pheenician 
coast shut in between the Mediterranean Sea and the Lebanon 
mountains, in the same manner as it was almost syn- 
chronously introduced from Egypt and Syria into Greece 
and Italy. 

In India it prevails chiefly among the Hindus, and affects 
the males among them in far larger proportion than the 
females. All the cases of Hindus that came under my 
observation in Dr. Bhau Dajis’ practice were from the 
estuaries of rivers, as is so much the case with cancer in 
this country, and they were invariably associated with a 
diet largely made up of pickles of all kinds and candied 
preserves. 

The disease has, to all outward seeming, considerably 
increased since the British occupation of the country, and 
that notwithstanding the improved sanitary conditions 
introduced under our administration. But this is 
probably merely a sort of ocular delusion, resulting from 
our interference with the orthodox native method of 
dealing with the visitation, so soon as its true character 
is manifested, and there is no longer any hope of its 
yielding to medicinal or sacramental treatment. The 
divine curse on a family that elephantiasis is believed 
by the Hindus to betoken can be removed only by the 
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immolation, or the suffocation in some sacred stream or 
tank, of its victim, or by burying him in a newly dug 
grave. But under the British rule this is either suicide 
or murder, and cannot possibly be done on any enlarged 
and properly prophylactic scale. 

Some years ago in the Punjab, as Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant-Duff has related, the father ofa family, having been laid 
low with leper, was for some time most carefully nursed by his 
two sons, the only surviving members of his household. No- 
thing could exceed the tenderness and self-denial of their care 
of him; but as the disease advanced and became hopeless 
he insisted on being taken to be drowned in the neighbouring 
river, and, after much resistance, the dutiful youths at last 
consented to do their father’s bidding, and bore him 
away to the purifying stream, and laid him beside it, and 
reverently and affectionately held him down in it until he 
was dead. But they were at once put upon their trial for 
murder, and convicted and condemned to be _ hanged. 
Fortunately the sentence came under the review of Mr. T. H. 
Thornton, C.S.I. [afterward Lord Lytton’s Foreign Secretary], 
who rightly understood the people and their conduct, and, 
by a merciful perversion of the English law on the 
matter, determined their crime to be one of abetting suicide, 
and not murder, and thus got the young men off with a 
nominal punishment. In another case, mentioned to me by 
Mr. Thornton himself, the father of a family, finding that he 
was irremediably leprous, built up his own funeral-pyre, and 
calling his household together, read to them from its summit 
the Shastras commanding him to expiate the curse that 
through his sins had been brought upon them, and then set 
fire to the pile, and perished in the flames. The living 
burial of leperds was at one time, Mr. Thornton tells me, 
widely practised in the Punjab. But this high stoical fashion 
of dealing with the outcasts of a cruel disease, and yet more 
cruel superstition, we have abolished ; and with the natural 


consequence that leperds have greatly increased in apparent 
numbers, until now they are to be seen everywhere in India, 
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This is not becoming under any circumstances, and 
might in certain conditions prove a source of consider- 
able danger ; for although in its ordinary endemic phase leper 
is not actively contagious, there is no saying, now that it has 
become so widely distributed in India, whether at any moment 
it might not pass into an epidemic phase, as when Europe 
was decimated by it in the Middle Ages. Then it came in 
with the Crusaders returning from the Holy Land, just as it 
had previously come into Italy with the soldiers of Pompey 
returning from Syria and Asia Minor; and now once more 
it seems to be finding its way westward in the wake of our 
English Eastern commerce ; especially since a direct passage 
for the trade of the Indian Ocean was opened into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea through the Suez Canal. An unavoidable and 
heavy, if not pressing, responsibility is, therefore, laid upon 
the Government of India to take the necessary, simple, and 
highly efficacious measures, dictated as well by modern 
science as by the experience of this and other European 
countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for its 
suppression. The many questions of scientific interest to 
be investigated in connection with it may never receive a 
completely satisfactory solution ; but the practical points are 
that leper can be extirpated by the segregated isolation of 
the leprous, and can be prevented reappearing spontaneously 
in a country from which it has once been eradicated, by 
the amelioration of the sanitary conditions of its inhabi- 
tants, particularly as affecting their food. 

This is sufficiently proved by the whole history of leper 
in modern Europe. It was by these means that the plague 
was stayed in England, where at one time there was a 
Lazar House [Lazaretto| in every one of our larger towns. 
Here in London one was built by William Pole, yeoman to 
Edward IV., on the site of the present Smallpox Hospital in 
Whittington Place,* Salisbury Road, at the foot of Highgate 


* Removed from King’s Cross in 1860, to make room for the Great 
Northern Railway Station. 
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Hill, as you proceed northward out of Holloway. It was 
dedicated to St. Anthony, but was always known as “the 
Lazar House at Holloway.” Early in the fifteenth century 
another was established at Kingsland, near the south-eastern 
corner of the road leading to Ball’s Pond, where the turnpike- 
gate was afterwards put up. It wascalled ‘Le Lokes,” that 
is, ‘‘the Enclosed,” ‘the Guarded,” ‘the Locked,” a name 
still borne by ‘‘the Lock Hospital” at Paddington. After 
the Reformation it was annexed to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. There used to be ‘(a Loke for lepers” also in 
Kent Street, in the Borough, and one was formerly attached 
to Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge ; and another stood on the 
north side of the so-called “Green” in front of Tattersall’s. 
Earlier than any of these was the ancient hospital for 
‘‘maiden lepers,” now represented by St. James’s Palace ; 
and the hospital in the parish of St. Giles’s, founded in 1118 
by Queen Matilda, as ‘‘a cell,” to the larger institution at 
Burton Lazars in Leicestershire. St. James’s, St. Giles’s, 
and Burton Lazars, in Leicestershire, were the three oldest 
houses for leperds in England. The Lizard Point in Corn- 
wall and Lezardieux* in Brittany are both said to take their 
names from the leper-houses, dedicated to St. Lazarus, that 
once stood in these isolated spots. Altogether over a 
hundred hospitals once existed in England for the segre- 
gation of leperds; and by the writ of “‘ Leproso amovendo ” 
the authorities of a parish could at any time be compelled 
to remove leprous persons to the nearest of them. By 
pursuing this treatment leper began at last in the fifteenth 
century to decline all over Europe, and it was practically 
extinguished by the eighteenth century, although it was not 


* Compare the French word /adrerie for leper or leprosy, formed from 
the name of St. Lazarus, the patron saint of leperds, who still is called 


St. Ladre over all the north of France. “Lazar” for leper is formed, 
through the French /azare, Latin Zazarus, Greek Adfapos, from the 
Hebrew LZleazar, t.e., Zi-azar, “ God-helped.” ‘ Lazzaroni,” formed from 


the Italian /azzarino, a “leper,” is the descriptive term applied by the 
Spanish viceroys to the rabble of Naples. 
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until 1741 that the last leperd died in Scotland in the 
Shetlands,* while the last recorded case in Ireland occurred 
at Waterford so late as 1775. 

The gradual introduction in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the use of fresh instead of potted meats 
in winter, and of pot-herbs and salads as articles of daily 
diet during the summer months of the year, as also the 
substitution of constant changes of clean linen and cotton 
underclothing for flannel—worn until it fell from the body in 
filthy rags—further contributed to the extinction of leper 
from Europe. The history of the disease in Norway during 
the last thirty years has been to the same general effect. 

But if the attempt to drive leper out of India is to 
be entirely successful, it will probably be found necessary 
to aim simultaneously at the expulsion also of syphilis. 
Without ever being able to demonstrate it, Dr. Bhau Daji 
always suspected the existence of some obscure connection 
between them. Of course, when whole populations are 
saturated with syphilis, as is the case in many parts of 
Western and Southern India, there is a general lowering 
of their vitality, that of itself intensifies the vitiated 
conditions favourable, where the constitutional predis- 
position already exists, to the development of leper. But 
this is not what Dr. Bhau Daji had in view. He was 
possessed by the idea of afar closer relation between the 
two diseases, and seemed to consider that where there was 
a tendency to leper, its actual manifestation, particularly in 
instances of unusual and otherwise unaccountable aggrava- 
tion, was often due to the stimulus communicated to the 
system by the introduction into it of the specific virus 
of syphilis. In the Himalayan valleys the two diseases 
are certainly very remarkably associated, if in no ways 
interdependent, in their baneful activity. It is further note- 


* Dr. Edmonston is said to have met with a dubious case in Edinburgh 
in 1809. The noblest of Scotch victims to leprosy was, of course, Robert 
the Bruce. 
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worthy that they are not distinguished from each other by 
the natives of Ceylon, and are indiscriminately named 
by them Paranghee, here emphatically “the Portuguese” 
pest. ‘Post voluptatem misericordia” was the inscription 
borne on one of the old London Lazar-houses. Possibly it 
merely reflected, in proverbial phrase, the old religious preju- 
dice against lepers as sinners above all men, but it does also 
seem to indicate a popularly recognised sequence of cause and 
effect between a sensual life and leper, and it undoubtedly 
suggests that the disorder may, from the earliest times, in its 
more serious forms, have had at least one of its origins in 
some independently developed Old World contaminations 
cognate with the syphilis of America. I am not entitled to 
publicly express an opinion of my own on a medical ques- 
tion of this sort, my self-gained knowledge of leper having 
regard only to the history of its geographical propagation, * 
and that chiefly on account of the indirect light it throws on 
the history of the decorative arts of India. But I naturally 
took a keen professional interest also in Dr. Bhau Daji’s 
speculations on the point, and the tentative hypothesis I 
early formulated with reference to it was that syphilis, and, 
aboriginally, leper, were respectively active American and 
passive Ethiopian types of a protean disease that tends to 
generate itself wherever bodily cleanliness, particularly in 
respect of the things dealt with in Leviticus xv. and similar 
passages of the Code of Manu, and the Shayast La-shayast 
of the Parsis, is habitually neglected.* 

This is obviously a very difficult question, but neverthe- 
less it demands deliberate and circumstantial considera- 
tion. Leper can certainly be stamped out, and syphilis 
itself is beginning to show unmistakeable signs of obso- 
lescence, and that not merely in consequence of the improved 


sanitary conditions of the world, but from the gradual 


* Gained in independently following the lines of enquiry indicated 
by the late Sir James Y. Simpson inthe Ldinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, vol. lv. 

+ Compare Ovid, A: A: II., 329-30. 
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exhaustion of its inherent hurtfulness. If then for no other 


reason than this, that ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together” would probably within two generations make 
a lasting end of syphilis, and, apart altogether from any 
hypothesis of its possible alligation with local forms of 
leper, it would appear most desirable to combine with the 
efforts directed against the latter, a regularly organised en- 
deavour for the complete extinction of the former obscene 
disease within, at least, the limits of British India. It was 
inflicted on India by the first nation of Christendom that 
adventured into the pagan East; and if, as may reasonably 
be suspected, its presence there serves to intensify the ver- 
nacular leper, it has indeed been twice accursed to the 
country, where, so long as it is allowed to prevail, it will re- 
main the shamefulest of stigmas on the Christian civilisation 
of the West. I feel strongly, therefore, that, if we are to 
succeed in the present movement for the alleviation of leper 
in India, we must, and all the more unhesitatingly 
in view of the humiliating history of syphilis in that country, 
combine the religious obligations of penitence and reparation 
with the burden and the glory of a great imperial and inter- 
national work of duty and mercy." 
GrorcE Birpwoop. 


* The native Christians, by the way, of St. Thoméd [Maliapur], near 
Madras, regard the local leperds as descendants of the murderers of St. 
Thomas. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


THE most important event of recent years is the retirement 
of Prince Bismarck from the post which he has occupied 
during the whole of the eventful generation that witnessed 
the making of the new German Empire; and although it may 
appear that it has no close connection with the position of 
affairs in Asia, some further reflection may induce a recon- 
sideration of such a hasty opinion. In the first place, the 
removal of the master-mind and the firm hand which exer- 
cised so effective if unfelt a control over the European 
Cabinets in the relations of the Great Powers cannot but 
arouse misgivings as to the continuance of international 
harmony. Much of the stability and success of the Triple 
Alliance arose from the prestige of Bismarck and from the 
conviction that his plans were so well laid that they could 
not but attain their object. With Bismarck no longer at the 
helm there is some risk that both at Rome and Vienna there 
may be a change of sentiment, caused, not so much by the 
estrangement of Italian and Austrian sympathy as by the 
spreading of a belief that the views and objects of Berlin 
policy are no longer what they were. In the course of a 
little time we shall have some tangible facts to go upon, 
and we can then substitute certainty for conjecture ; but in 
the meantime it is idle to pretend that Prince Bismarck’s 
resignation is not a great blow to public confidence, and that 
it will not make thoughtful persons more anxious as to the 
maintenance of peace. 


There is one point, however, on which public opinion 
may go astray in coming to the conclusion that the affairs 
of Germany will be conducted with less ability than under 
the great Chancellor. There can be no doubt that, although 
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Caprivi occupies the position of Chancellor, the young 
Emperor himself will be the director of the ship of state, 
and thus in a brief space of time, and with unexpected 
effect, the reputed saying of Bismarck on the death of the 
Emperor Frederick, that the Emperor William II. would 
be his own Reichskanzler, has been verified. Under those 
circumstances it becomes a matter of the greatest import- 
ance to ascertain, as far as such an inquiry is possible, 
what are the capacity and character of the German 
Emperor. There need be no hesitation in saying that he is 
probably one of the ablest and most energetic princes who 
have sat upon a European throne for several generations. 
In more than one respect he resembles his famous an- 
cestor, the Great Frederick, and it is believed that he 
makes it his study to imitate his policy and emulate 
his achievements. He has already shown marked origin- 
ality and has disappointed many confident predictions. It 
was said that within six months of his accession Europe 
would be embroiled in a general war. Two years have 
elapsed, and European peace seems as firmly established as 
it could be. He became emperor with the reputation of 
being as much opposed to liberal ideas as he was a pro- 
nounced fire-eater—yet he has initiated a measure which 
will give the practical relief to the masses for which it has 
been the habit of Liberal politicians to contend. Having 
been denounced as an autocrat and chauvinist, his critics are 
now passing to the other extreme and describing him as a 
Liberal of the Liberals, as having yielded to the influence of 
his able mother, and as aspiring to more than carry out the 
schemes of his father. 

There is, probably, as little foundation for these sweeping 
declarations in the one direction as there was in the other. 
The German Emperor, a man of the age, one who is con- 
vinced of the durability of that new Germany which was 
created by the men of blood and iron after Titanic struggles, 
and who has no misgivings about the present and the future, 
such as must beset those acquainted with the condition of the 
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Fatherland before Sadowa and Versailles, is content to work 
out his own destiny in his own way, and _ without 
the controlling advice of even the most experienced states- 
men. And perhaps his Imperial mode of conducting affairs 
will be as agreeable to the German people as that to which 
they were accustomed under the despotic rule of the most 
self-assertive of Chancellors. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that because Bismarck is no longer at the helm, the 
affairs of Germany, or, to put it more plainly, of Prussia, are 
going to be less skilfully managed than formerly. The 
Prussian service is splendidly organised, and in Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second it possesses a head of masterful and 
exceptional talent. 

It is more difficult to see or to say what effect the 
administrative changes at Berlin will have on the external 
policy of Germany, and how far they will act adversely on 
the interests of this country. On the one hand, there seems 
little or no doubt that the Emperor is resolved on ce- 
menting his connection with Russia by means of a matrimonial 
alliance similar to that which proved such a bond of union in 
the days of his grandfather. This step must be inevitably 
attended by a closer union, and greater sympathy between 
the Courts and Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg than 
has existed of late years, for although Bismarck made the 
amende to the Czar on his last visit to Berlin for his 
celebrated denunciation of Russian perfidy, the effect of that 
denunciation could not be obliterated so long as he held the 
seals of office. The marriage of the Emperor’s sister to the 
future ruler of all the Russias is an indication that the long- 
expected and, as it was thought, imminent collision between 
Teuton and Slav forms no part of the German Emperor's pro- 
gramme, and that his policy, for the time at least, is to defer 
it. The serious question arising from this policy is how it 
can be reconciled with the interests of the other Powers. 
Russia will not abandon or delay her own schemes, and how 
and where is she to be propitiated? If in the Balkan 


peninsula, what compensation can be given to Austria? If 
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in Central Asia, what security or satisfaction can be offered 
to England, with which country the German Emperor has re- 
peatedly expressed his desire of being on terms of special 
cordiality ? 

Considerations such as these make the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck—whose policy was known, and who might 
at least be trusted to act in accordance with his previous 
declarations—a cause of anxiety and uncertainty. The 
German Emperor, however, personifies the ideas of the 
present and the immediate future, and, in that sense, he may 
prove a more faithful exponent of the wishes of the Father- 
land, and a more vigorous vindicator of its rights than even 
the late Chancellor. If we might hazard an opinion of our 
own, it is that the Emperor William has only one idea and 
guiding star in his political firmament, and that is to effect 
the overthrow of the powerful France which has risen on the 
wreck of France of 1870. There is no reason why Europe 
should not acquiesce in such a further trial of strength which, 
whether it take place this year or in the dim future, is 
inevitable between two rivals, who, if left to themselves, 
are fairly matched. If the contest could be fought out by them 
as it was in 1870-1, without violating Belgian neutrality, there 
is no reason why we or any other Power should be called on 
to take a side. But in order to bring about this desired con- 
summation, it is essential that Germany should square 
Russia, and it is in that direction that we should be most on 
our guard ; for the German ruler and his Government may 
fairly say that Central Asia is nothing to them, and that we 
whose interests alone are affected must take care of our- 
selves. If no more intimate connection between European 
and Asiatic politics has been established than this, there is 
no contesting the fact that Germany might purchase Russian 
abstention in Europe by giving the Czar carte blanche in 
Asiatic Turkey and Central Asia. If we have guessed aright 
that the Kaiser's chief motive is to gain security on his 
western frontier—and for this no one can blame him—there 
is real danger that the price of his policy to the cost of 
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England may be further humiliation in Central Asia, and the 
securing of many practical advantages, and an improved 
position in that quarter of the world by Russia. 

In that part of Central Asia where Russia is brought 
immediately into contact with Afghanistan, there is little or 
no change to chronicle. An alarming but baseless report 
was recently set on foot, that Ishak was preparing to invade 
Afghanistan at the head of a force armed with repeating rifles 
which could only be supplied by the Russian authorities. 
This was soon contradicted, and on better authority we 
learn that trade between Northern Afghanistan and Russia 
is showing marked signs of increase. It seems safe to 
assume that Russia has no present intention of attacking the 
Ameer or reviving the Penjdeh incident. In the meantime 
the Ameer himself remains at Mazar-i-Sherif, and his ulterior 
plans are still uncertain, although the probability is that he 
will forego his intended visit to Herat, and return to Cabul 
direct. The only fact of which we have any certain know- 
ledge is satisfactory, for the Ameer has abandoned his inten- 
tion—if he ever seriously entertained the project—of wast- 
ing his strength on an invasion of Kafiristan. Another 
matter gratifying to the Afghans and to ourselves is that the 
Ameer’s eldest son, Habibullah, who was left in charge of 
Cabul, has shown distinctly administrative capacity. The 
great question, however, which is exercising Abdurrahman’s 
mind is that of railways. Shall he allow their introduction 
into Afghanistan, or shall he oppose it and leave the solution 
of the difficulty to his successors ? He will probably pre- 
pare his mind for deciding the point by visiting Candahar in 
the spring, and taking a perhaps surreptitious look at the 
works on our railway which has now reached Chaman in 
the Candahar plain. On the decision to which he comes 
will depend not merely the rapidity with which Afghanistan 
will be connected with our railway system, but also the 


exact course which that system will take in its western ex- 
tension. 


In the eastern half of the Asiatic continent affairs have 
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been rather more interesting than in the western. There 
can be no doubt that the Chinese are thoroughly aroused as 
to the possibility of Russian aggression in Manchuria. Coun- 
cils have been held at Pekin, and the course of a campaign for 


the defence of the Chinese frontier, and even for an attack 
on the Russian position, has formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the leading ministers and officials of the 
Celestial Empire. This is the more remarkable as the Chinese 
have a very large and well-armed garrison in Manchuria, 
where even unfriendly critics have allowed that they could 
make a good stand against the Russians. If the Chinese 
Government were to contemplate reinforcing the garri- 
sons of Moukden, Haylar, and Tsitsihar with a portion 
of the Pekin garrison, or of Li Hung Chang’s army, 
the conclusion to which most people would come, would 
be that the Celestials intended to assume the offensive on 
the outbreak of war, and endeavour to recover the great 
province of Maritime Manchuria, with the important port of 
Vladivostock, which was filched from them at the time of 
the foreign war of thirty years ago. 

But if the Chinese are considering any such project, they 
must face the other side of the case, and realise that their 
success in the Amour region and on the Pacific must be 
accompanied by an overthrow in Central Asia, for, as the 
military position stands at present, the Russians could, 
without much difficulty, retake Kuldja, and possibly conquer 
Kashgar. In balancing up losses, no doubt Russia would 
lose a far more valuable territory, but at the same time, it 
would not be agreeable to the Chinese to incur a serious 
reverse in a quarter where they had been at such expense 
and trouble to recover what they had lost. For this reason 
it is not probable that the Chinese will be the first to move in 
the matter, and if there is aggression it seems probable that 
those to begin any attack must be the Russians. Of this 
there would not be any great probability but for the very 
confident assertions of the late General Prjevalsky as to the 
ease with which China could be conquered. These have been 
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adopted by a large section of Russian military men, who, 
not possessing any personal acquaintance with Central Asia, 
are content to adopt the views of one who had travelled so 
widely in that region and who had so carefully studied its 
history and peoples. They are consequently disposed to 
turn a deaf ear to the warnings of the Governor of the 
Amour territory, who represents China as being in a superior 
military position to Russia in Eastern Asia. 

There is one point in connection with the rivalry of 
Russia and China that must not be lost sight of, and that is 
the part that Japan will play in it. That country unques- 
tionably has not lost ground in Corea, and China is naturally 
very interested in the preservation under her sole influence 
of a country which: has been called her “right arm of 
defence.” Much as their interests are identical as against 
Russia, there seems no abatement in the old historical rivalry 
of China and Japan. The Chinese look upon the Japanese 
as islanders with no right on the mainland, and it is the great 
ambition of the Japanese to possess in Corea a position and 
authority equal to that of China. Hence there arises a con- 
stant source of danger to the amicable relations of these two 
Powers and the latest news from Corea, showing that the King 
is intent on asserting his independent authority, is far from 
encouraging for the future. As any contest in this quarter 
would partake of a naval character, it is of interest to learn 
that the works so long in progress at Port Arthur are at last 
completed, and that China is thus put in possession of the 
strongest and best equipped shipyard and naval arsenal in 
the Pacific. 

With regard to our own relations with China, two 
matters of considerable importance have been amicably 
settled. In the first place, the new convention relating to 
Sikhim promises to put an end for all time to any possibility 
of disputes between us in that quarter of the Himalayan 
frontier, and, in the next place, the opening of the Upper 


Yangtsekiang to our trading vessels after long prevarication 
and delay is most satisfactory. The advantages that will 
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accrue to us from the latter concession have been admirably 
summed up in this Review by Mr. W. B. Dunlop. The 
settlement of these matters is of hopeful augury for the 
decision of the more important matter which still remains to 
be settled between England and China—viz., the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between Burmah and Yunnan. 


WE are indebted to Mr. J. D. Rees, Private Secretary 
to Lord Connemara, Governor of Madras, for the following 
interesting account of a visit to-Cape Comorin :—“ From 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin” is a phrase we all know. 
Few, however, have been to the Cape, though many 
know the snowy mountains. From British Territory across 
to the land’s end, the country is very beautiful. A row of 
tall sentinel palm trees on a sand ridge hides the sea; be- 
fore the sand ridge umbrella trees stand in rows like gigan- 
tic green mushrooms. Right up to this, the green waves of 
rice flow, as if to dispute the empire of the other waves 
across the ridge, and scarce two hundred yards of sand in 
some places divide these opposing seas. On the west are 
the lovely hills of Travancore, where the bison and the 
elephant abound, or did, till the ruthless planter came; on 
the east and on the south is the ocean, hidden away behind 
the tall palmyrahs which stand like the advanced guard of 
mother earth to mark the slope beyond which the sea may 
not encroach. On the north; well, there is a great deal to 
the north, though a giant hill, from which local tradition says 
Hanuman, jumped over to Ceylon, shuts off the prospect, 
and bids you forget the many-peopled empire beyond. 
Since the days of Rama the summit of that hill has not been 
reached by aught save the ibex. The inhabitants here are 
chiefly fishermen and cultivators, dark-skinned and labouring 
Tamil people. The fair-skinned and lemon-tinted sons and 
daughters of the Western Coast are not found here. A few 
copper-coloured Brahmins are in fact as well as in name the 
lords of the earth, and to stock their granaries the sturdy, 
black pariahs toil all day in the sun. The women you see 
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are their wives and daughters, labourers like them, but 
scantily clad. The women of the Brahmins are not seen 
about at large, though near the villages you may see them 
drawing water, clothed in gay but never gaudy garments, 
and wearing golden ornaments, which flash in the morning 
sun as they carry home the big brazen vessel that seems all 
too heavy for their lissome waists. As you travel over the 
six miles that lie between the Cape and British territory the 
sanctity of the place begins to assert itself. You see a pil- 
grim who has lived for 20 years in a roadside resting-house. 
No one has cared to remember whence he came, and he has 
never spoken since he came. The odour of Sanctity is strong 
about this man—let us leave him to his silent contemplation 
of the deity, and wonder at what conclusions he arrives, 
while we look at the ‘“‘ Well of Milk,” whose waters are ever 
thick and white like the product of the sacred cow and the 
“Honey Tank,” whose waters are sweet, while all the 
others obtainable near are tainted with the breath of 
the sea. At last you come to a quiet little village on the 
rocky land’s end, hidden till you get right into it by the 
boundary ridge of sand which centuries of waves have 
heaped up 'twixt land and sea. Near you is a Christian 
church of the Roman Mission, to show that the creed of 
Christ has spread from north to south through the length 
and breadth of the land, but beyond, on the land’s end itself, 
and on a rock overhanging the foremost wave, to show that 
the old-world creed of the Hindu is still supreme, stands the 
temple of the Virgin Kunya Kumari, who gave the place its 
name. I will tell you her story as it was told to me. She 
was lovely and scornful, and a Princess, and her father, the 
King, who loved her dearer than his eyes, encouraged her in 
her scorn of her species, and built a fort some miles around 
and a pleasure garden within, that she might live without 
the burden of men’s admiration. She grew up here, fancy 
free, to an age far beyond that at which Hindu girls should 
be wives of some years’ standing, when the eldest son of a 


neighbouring King, whose love was too great to be stopped 
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by any walls (and the ruins of the fort show they were high 
and formidable ones in this case), came, saw, and conquered, 
and it was finally arranged that they should be married. 
Fate, however, willed it otherwise, and the bridegroom died 
suddenly, while his bride was waiting for him on the 
marriage day. Whereupon, she swore that he who had lost 
her, he only should win her, and dedicated herself to the 
service of God, not after the manner of Hindu female 
devotees of later date, but in all piety and resignation. She 
lived many years doing good, and when she died, this temple 
wherein she lived was dedicated to her memory, and since 
then her fame has spread over India, from all sides of which 
pilgrims come to worship at the shrine of the Virgin. It 
will serve to show how paradoxical the Hindus are—the 
Hindus concerning whom men generalise as though they 
were, one and all, simple Beeotians, that the deity this pure 
and holy virgin served was the cruel and repulsive Kali 
Ammah, the Goddess of Evil. The names of Goddess and 
of Virgin are so connected that it would be hard to say to 
which the pilgrim of to-day addresses his prayers. 

Such is the legend of the place, and the street in front of 
the Temple is so holy that Europeans and low-caste Hindus 
are forbidden to walk therein. 

Beyond the Temple, on the western side, is the 
bungalow of the Resident in Travancore, in front of which 
stretches the open sea. The sands here resemble rice and 
raggi, the two chief food grains of the people, and it is 
prettily fabled that they are, in fact, the remains of the 
wedding breakfast which were strewn along the shore of the 
melancholy sea by the disconsolate Rajah, sorrowing for his 
daughter’s fate, and the interrupted nuptials. 

Of the inhabitants, most are fishermen who have been 
Christians for two or three generations ; others are Brahmins 
and their dependents. Hence it happens that at the most 
southern point in India, the Holy Virgin of the Christian 


faith is as well known as the Hindu Virgin who gave the 
place its name and fame, Cape Comorin. 
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Canalisation of Rivers in Siberia. 


To judge from various articles in their journals of late, 
the Russians are awakening to the importance of binding to- 
gether the eastern and western extremities of their empire 
by improved fluvial communication, while waiting for 
the accomplishment of the grand design of uniting St. 
Petersburg with Vladivostock by a line of rails: an 
event which does not seem probable within any measur- 
able distance of time ; though in the dim future its realisa- 
tion is possible, if no great political or social cata- 
strophe disturbs the dominions of the Czar. The general 
design is to utilise the waters of the four large rivers of 
Northern Asia, the Obi, the Yenissei, the Lena, and the 
Amour, together with their affluents, by means of lateral 
canals of junction. About six years ago the initiative was 
given to such a design, by beginning to cut a canal from the 
Ket to the Great Kass, affluents respectively of the Obi and 
Yenissei, and requiring but little labour to render their 
streams navigable. The chief difficulty consisted in equalising 
the levels of their beds, which vary considerably. This was 
to be done by constructing nine locks of different types and 
dimensions. Seven of these are now ready, but funds are 
not yet in hand to complete the two others. The works 
have been directed since their commencement in 1883 by a 
committee sitting at Tomsk; about two millions of roubles 
have been already expended, and for the continuation of the 
enterprise 325,000 roubles will be required this year. It 
has to be observed that the new water-way will not be 
navigable for large barques carrying more than 5,000 pouds 
of cargo (rather more than 80 tons), while during the spring 
freshets, boats carrying only one tenth of that amount will 
be able to avail themselves of it. These obstacles do not, 
however, proceed from the structure of the locks, but from 
the nature of the rivers themselves, the Great and the Little 
Kass and the Lomovataia, which afford access only to boats 
of shallow draught. Frequent transhipments will therefore be 
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inevitable. In order to avoid this inconvenience the con- 
structors ask to be permitted to add two supplementary locks 
for the passage of larger craft, like those which navigate 
the Angara as far as Yenisseisk, along the whole course o} 
the Obi-Yenissei. The urgency of this suggestion is said 
to be recognised by the Ministry of Roads and Ways, and a 
supplementary advance of 325,000 roubles has been promised 
for the purpose in 1891. The completion of the junction of 
the Obi and the Yenissei will, however, be only an auspicious 
inauguration of the scheme of river navigation in Siberia. 
The next step will be to enter upon the region of the Baikal, 
that huge inland sea connected with the Yenissei, by the 
latter’s affluent, the Lesser Angara or Tonuguska. Upon 
leaving the lake this river is a torrent running at the rate of 
30 versts (20 miles) an hour. Further down, where this 
rapid current diminishes, a series of cataracts extend from 
Bratsky-Ostrog to Irkutsk, a distance of 500 miles, the 
worst bits being at Schaman and Padonne. It is proposed 
to overcome these formidable impediments by works of two 
kinds : the destruction of the cataracts—chiefly, we presume, 
by blasting—and the construction of a canal skirting the 
most rapid parts of the river. The rendering of navigation 
practicable on the Angara is the more important, as upon it 
depends the junction of the fluvial system of the Yenissei 
with the Lena, and of the latter with the Amour. All these 
rivers are among the largest in the world, but their commer- 
cial value is almost nothing, owing to the isolation in which 
they stand towards one another. The success of the canal 
from the Obi to the Yenissei, the realisation of which seemed 
problematic at its inception, ought to encourage the govern- 
ment to develop and extend it, for by its accomplishment 
Siberia would be put in possession of an uninterrupted river 
communication throughout its entire length, and as far as the 
shores of the Pacific. It would form the principal artery of 
the Russian world, and give numerous lateral routes to the 
Northern Ocean, and strengthen immeasurably her military 
position on the Chinese frontier. 
30 
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The Small Feet of Chinese Women. 


Tue origin of the perverse fashion of cramping and 
curtailing the feet of Chinese women still remains in dense 
obscurity, notwithstanding the vast ingenuity and learning 
focussed on the subject of late years, principally by German 
savants. In the pages of the writers of classic times we 
find no mention of the custom, from which it may fairly be 
deduced that it did not exist in the days of Confucius. 
Even Marco Polo, who travelled in China in the thirteenth 
century, does not write a single word concerning it, which, 
however, proves nothing either way; for the eminent 
Venetian was silent as to many things of the existence of 
which in China at that time there isnow ample proof. The 
North China Herald, in treating the subject lately, has 
demonstrated with tolerable certainty that a whim of the 
eccentric and unpopular Emperor Li-yuh, who held his 
court in Nanking, was the originating cause of it. He 
reigned from a.D. 961 to 976, was conquered by Tschao- 
kuang-yin, the founder of the Jung dynasty, who at first kept 
him in honourable captivity, but finally got rid of him by 
poison. It would seem that Li-yuh, among other devices 
for killing time in the privacy of his palace, hit upon the 
idea of trying to improve the shape of his favourite 
dancing girl’s feet. Without more ado he set about bend- 
ing poor Yao Niang’s foot, till it rose in an arch and re- 
sembled a new moon in outline. This monstrosity was con- 
sidered quite admirable by the courtiers, who straightway 
introduced it into their families. In addition to this tradition 
there are many others, and among them that a wicked 
empress named Tan-ku, who had been born clubfooted, 
compelled her imperial spouse, in 1100 B.c., to publish an 
edict ordering all the female feet in the kingdom to be stunted 
after the imperial type. According to another version it is 
to the Emperor Yang-Te of the Suy dynasty, who flourished 
in 695 B.c., that the credit of the odious innovation is due. 
He is reported to have commanded the feet of his wife 
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Pwan to be tightly bandaged and enclosed in close-fitting 
shoes, upon the soles of which were stamped the effigy of a 
full-blown lotus, so that at each step she took an impression 
of this flower was left upon the ground, and it therefore be- 
came a popular saying that the golden lotus came forth 
wherever she trod. One hundred and fifty years ago, Du 
Halde, after careful investigation of the mysterious subject, 
declared it too puzzling for any man to elucidate, and we 
are not much more advanced at the present day. We have 
no evidence even of the reasons which led to the practice 
of thus cruelly distorting a human limb. Some weight how- 
ever must be attached to the opinion of the distinguished 
anatomist, Welcker, who wrote a treatise on the subject 
about twenty years ago. In his general summing up he 
lays the blame pretty equally upon the idle vanity of the 
women, the stupid admiration of the men, and the despotism 
of a fashion once introduced and approved in high quarters, 
no matter how opposed it may be to either esthetic or 
utilitarian laws. There is much difference to be remarked 
in the adoption of the custom as regards provinces and 
classes. It is an error to suppose that it obtains only 
among the great and wealthy, but it is only by them 
that it is adopted universally and carried to excess. 
In the north of China its sway is more undisputed than in 
the south. In the streets of Pekin one rarely sees a woman 
walk with a natural gait, while in Canton and Macao ex- 
amples are numerous. Among the Tartar women for the 
most part the Chinese fashion is repudiated, nor have the 
ladies of the present Manchu dynasty yielded to its bane- 
ful infatuation. Nor is its influence recognised among the 
Chinese population of the Sunda Isles. The operation of 
artificially crippling the action and diminishing the size of 
the foot is accomplished solely by tight swathing from the 
age of five or six years, and the long bands of linen are 
from time to time drawn tighter and tighter up to en- 
durance point. The pain, discomfort, and manifold dis- 
advantages incurred by the victims in the operation, and 
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more or less during their whole lives, make it a marvel that a 
people in anywise civilised can have tolerated it for so 
many centuries. 





Projected Schemes of Colonisation in the Philippines. 


Durinc the past year a great number of plans for resuscitat- 
ing the decaying prosperity of those eastern possessions of 
the Spanish monarchy have come to light both in the 
mother country and in the islands themselves. It must be 
said that the question has been examined and discussed from 
various points of view, and the different projects advocated 
from various motives, and supported by even conflicting 
arguments. Some of these propose the establishment of 
agricultural settlements, others are limited to the immigra- 
tion of Annamite and other available Asiatic coolies. With 
regard to the former there reigns but little harmony among 
the projectors. Some are for turning the stream of Spanish 
emigrants, who have hitherto directed their steps towards 
Algiers and the La Plata regions, in the direction of the 
Philippines ; others propose to establish convict settlements, 
like those of the French in New Caledonia; there are also 
not wanting persons in favour of mixed agricultural colonies, 
to consist of Europeans and the various castes born in the 
islands. Most of these projects have not emerged, and are 
not likely to emerge, from the stage of projects. A practical, 
or at least more definite, shape may, however, be ascribed 
to the proposals of Sefior Canga-Arguelles, and to the 
Government scheme for creating a penal settlement in the 
Island of Mindoro. Canga Arguelles, a naval officer by 
profession, was for several years Governor of Puerto 
Princesa, and the southern half of the island of Palaman. 
His administration was admirable, and raised that portion 
of the Spanish possessions to a comparatively high state of 


prosperity. Since his retirement or dismissal from the post 
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in which he had proved so useful to the interests of 
his country and the colonists, he has never ceased his 
efforts at head-quarters in favour of the establishment of 
agricultural colonies in that island, notwithstanding its 
sinister reputation for insalubrity. In fact, he has suc- 
ceeded so far in this object as to obtain a charter from the 
Government, and is, at this moment, on the scene of his 
former labours endeavouring to carry out his ideas. Pro- 
fessor Blumentritt, a well-known and well-informed authority 
in the affairs of the Philippines, has lately expressed, in the 
pages of the Oéesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 
grave doubts as to the success of the energetic Ex- 
Governor, whose noble enthusiasm he considers underrates 
the difficulties which the tropical climate offers to the 
labour of the white man. The Philippines indeed form no 
exception to the general rule in this respect. Even if this 
isolated and particularly favoured undertaking should have 
some partial success, the Professor considers it inconceiv- 
able that the Spaniards should emigrate in large masses 
from Europe to the Philippines. It is not merely for the 
sake of earning a better living that the people emigrate to 
distant countries, but rather of fleeing from the political 
oppression which afflicts them in their native land. In the 
Philippines they have no prospect of bettering their condition, 
either in material welfare or by exemption from petty 
tyranny. The most fertile districts in the civilised pro- 
vinces are already in the hands of those who cannot be 
expropriated ; while in the heathen and Mohamedan terri- 
tories they are exposed to the attacks of bloodthirsty 
savages or fanatical assassins. From a political point of 
view settlers in any of the islands of the Archipelago lose 
all the rights which to a man of the present day are as 
dear and precious as indispensable, He comes to a land 
which has no representation in the Cortes of the mother 
country, and where he must endure in silence every act of 
despotic authority at the hands of the officials and the priest- 
hood, because there exists no free press, and no man dares 
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to murmur against the arbitrary decrees of those in favour, 
unless he sets no value on his personal freedom, and is 
willing to endanger his whole future career. Such an 
outlook cannot be alluring to men in search of further 
liberty than they enjoy at home. The Argentine and 
Uruguay republics, with their genial climate, are in any case 
much more likely to prove attractive. Professor Blumen- 
tritt has not a good word to say for the Governmental plan 
of a penal settlement in the island of Mindoro. He con- 
siders the idea a most unlucky one, for in addition to the 
disadvantages of climate as in Palaman, it is a well-known 
fact that the coasts of that island are inhabited by the 
civilised Tagales, and the interior by the peaceable, and 
even friendly, tribes of the heathen Manguianen. For both 
these native peoples it will surely be no blessing to set 
down in their midst as a veritable scourge the scum of the 
Spanish criminal population. The Spaniards are prone to 
speak of the prestige of their nation, which must, under 
all circumstances, be maintained, and yet they contemplate 
sending out as colonists the very worst offenders, who will 
certainly not contribute to their good name and fame. The 
greatest moral danger threatens the Manguianen, who have 
hitherto been luckily sheltered from the most vicious 
aspects of our civilisation. The worst class of ruffians will 
to a certainty desert and take refuge among the peaceful 
heathen. Whether these harmless people will remain 
uncontaminated by the influx, and the good name of Spain 
enhanced thereby, ought to be a question for the Govern- 
ment at Madrid. Although the above-mentioned and 
similar projects may come to shipwreck, yet their inception 
decidedly indicates that the long neglected Philippines are 
beginning to attract the attention of the mother country, 
and this is a fact to be hailed with the utmost satisfaction. 
It justifies a hope that these islands will cease to be re- 
garded as the milch cow of home-bred officials and parlia- 
mentary parasites, and that a wise course of legislation will 
secure the love and loyalty of the inhabitants, who alone 
are a menace to the Spanish supremacy, 
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A Russian Opinion of an Invasion of India. 


As so many Englishmen are lulled to sleep in believing that 
Russia has no intention of attacking India, the following 
criticism on Sir Charles Dilke’s last great work by a well- 
known Russian journalist deserves preservation in our 
pages :—‘‘No matter what lines of defence England may 
raise, no matter what number of troops she may concentrate 
on her Indian frontier, ultimate success is certain to rest with 
Russia. The combined triumphs of England and China on 
the side of the Pacific could not make up for defeat on the 
Indus, which, even on the author’s own showing, would 
prove fatal to English Supremacy. . . . Relying upon 
Russia’s humiliation by the European Powers, English 
statesmen have brought things to such a pass that the two- 
headed eagle is now flying over Penjdeh. Yet a little while, 
and by the storm of Herat we shall put a pistol to the heart 
of England’s international position. Englishmen will then 
have to change their tactics; they will hasten to take 
Candahar and Djellalabad, which, according to Sir Charles 
Dilke, they have long ago resolved upon doing. . . In 
the conviction that our Central Asian frontier line is defined 
and fixed, England sees a guarantee that it is immovable and 
a sure pledge of India’s safety. They are convinced—Sir 
Charles Dilke’s book contains the proof of this—that under 
the conditions actually prevailing we are not in a position 
to undertake a campaign against India, and this belief gives 
them courage to join alliances inimical to Russia, and to act 
openly against us in Bulgaria. . . . It is permitted to 
affirm that England’s love of peace is proportional to our 
proximity to her Indian frontier and to the force with which 
we press against it. . . . The Vistula, the Bosphorus 
and Herat are the three apices of the Russian triangle which 
reciprocally act and react upon each‘other. Englishmen con- 
tinue stubbornly the unequal struggle simply because they are 
awaiting the result of the strife at the two points opposite 
to Herat. If Russia triumphs, their policy will undergo 
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a radical change: they will then unite their railways with 
ours, and endeavour by every means in their power to 
strengthen their friendship with Russia, in whom they will 
recognise the surest basis of their own position.” 


The Mines of Persia. 


A FULL and interesting account of the Mines of Persia 
appeared in the Zimes of roth April. Among other facts 
of importance it mentions that the Imperial Bank of Persia 
has undertaken to have a road constructed from Teheran to 
the Karun river, with a branch to Ispahan, on conditions 
which appear to be exceedingly favourable. The most im- 
portant of those conditions is that the Shah will allow caravan- 
serais to be built along the road at intervals of about 15 
miles, and that a plot of land will be granted to the Bank at 
each caravanserai. Without much stretch of imagination it 
can be foreseen that each of these allotments may become 
the nucleus of a flourishing village or even town. 

It also goes on to say that the mineral wealth of Persia 
has long been known to those acquainted with the literature 
bearing on the subject, but the real extent of its vast re- 
sources in this direction has only of late years been made 
apparent. In 1865 Dr. Polak, a German, who, after several 
years of careful study and investigation in the country, wrote 
an authoritative work on Persia, stated that the wealth of 
that country in coal, iron, and copper, was unbounded, and 
that hardly any portion of the earth could vie with Persia in 
mineral richness. As Dr. Polak’s work is not well known 
in England, we may quote his exact words :— 

“The unbounded wealth of the country in coal, iron, and 
copper deposits only awaits exploration in order to set on 
foot a mighty industry for which the industrious character 
and aptitude of the labouring class seem to offer every in- 


ducement. . . Scarcely any country of the earth can vie 
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with Persia as to riches in metals, especially copper. Nearly 


every district has its copper mine ; on the northern slope of 
the Elburz, near Teheran, 20 such can be counted, and as 
many more in the environs of Kazvin. Lead is mined to such 
an extent that the demand for it in the country is amply sup- 
plied, and also a surplus left for export. The greater portion 
of the lead ore is found near Kerman. . . . Coal, which 
generally lies exposed in vast seams, is not up to now mined, 
owing to the want of roads and the absence of demand for 
industrial purposes. The seam upon the northern slope of 
the Elburz, near Teheran, appears already below Kazvin at 
the village of If, then shows itself in the Laar Valley, 
especially in a hollow of the latter called Divasia, and 
lastly makes itself visible near the small town of Ash on the 
river Heras. Altogether the coal formation is very abun- 
dantly represented. 


A Gallant Native Indian Officer. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the article on the 
officering of our Native Army in India, in the last 
number of the AstaTic QUARTERLY Review, and should like 
your readers to know that the Gurkha Subahdar referred to 
at page 129 is Subahdar Kishenbir of the 5th Gurkhas, who 
is at present at Abbottabad with the regiment. The 
Subahdar has received the “Order of Merit” no less than 
four times, each time winning it by an act of magnificent 
bravery, a feat which my son, Lieutenant Lethbridge, of the 
same regiment, believes to be “ quite unparat!leled in military 
history.” 
Yours obediently, 
Roper LETHBRIDGE. 

House of Commons, March 24th, 1890. 
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REVIEWS. 
English Intercourse with Siam. 


Dr. ANDERSON has written a most interesting book relating 
to the early intercourse of Englishmen with Siam—a country 
with which we first began to trade as far back as the year 
1611. [English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Joun Anperson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Map. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., 1890.)] 
It will probably be a surprise to those who fancied that our 
first appearance in Siam was at the time of the Bowring 
mission, to learn that nearly three hundred years ago we 
possessed on the Mekong, and in Siamese Malaya, factories, 
and a definite, if not diplomatic, position with regard to the 
rulers of the country. Yet that such was the case will be 
learnt from Dr. Anderson’s careful and elaborate description 
of the visits of the good ships Globe, Sea Adventure, and 
Tywan, of the fortunes of the factories at Ayuthia, Patani, 
and Mergui, and of the efforts of such men as George 
White, Richard Burnaby, and Constant Phaulkon. The 
reader will be struck with one thing, and that is the singu- 
larly blundering way our representatives went to work to 
maintain and improve their position in an Asiatic kingdom. 
The history of our early relations shows that we had no 
definite object before us, and that the English merchants had 
only the expectation of gain in their minds, and that they re- 
garded everything done by the King and Ministers of Siam, 
in accordance with their view of the privileges of a sovereign 
state, which threatened to delay or qualify the attainment of 
their ends as an unjustifiable proceeding. The serious 
error of this mode of reasoning was that it irritated the 


Siamese officials, and resulted in the exclusion of English 
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traders from the country for a period of quite two centuries. 
The fault does not seem to have been confined to English- 
men. All the European traders appear to have shared it 
in common, and although Louis the Fourteenth sent two 
formal and imposing embassies to the Mekong, the French 
were not able to extract any permanent advantage from 
what was at the time a very costly and elaborate effort. The 
story has been told before, but Dr. Anderson has succeeded 
in investing with fresh interest the visits of the Chevalier 
de Chaumont and M. de la Loubére to the Siamese capital 
at the close of the seventeenth century. It is creditable to 
the skill of French diplomacy, but it points to the conclusion 
that there was little or no vitality in French commerce. The 
solid result of the laborious effort of the Grande Monarque 
was the addition of two or three interesting books of travel 
to the limited library relating to Siam and Indo-China. The 
English traders without the countenance of their govern- 
ment effected a more practical work. They founded and 
maintained for years, in face of great difficulty, factories 
at Ayuthia and Patani, which served to show that trade with 
Siam could be carried on under profitable conditions. By 
great personal labour Dr. Anderson has unearthed from the 
contemporary records all the essential facts relating to the 
fortunes of those factories, and he has woven out of these 
materials one of the most interesting volumes ever published 
about early English enterprise in Asia. 





Russia. 


Amonc the many interesting volumes which constitute 
the admirable and useful series known as the “ Story of the 
Nations,” Mr. Morfill’s summary of the history of Russia is 
entitled to a high place. [‘‘ Russia,” by W. R. Morritt, M.A. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin.)] Fortunate in his subject, Mr. 
Morfill has spared no pains to make the interesting and 
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striking deeds of Russian history clear and connected to the 
English reader who is only beginning to pay the attention 
they merit to the achievements of Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, and Catherine the Second. Although the 
youngest among the European communities, Russia occupies 
such a large place in the eyes of the world, and must take such 
a great part in working out its destiny, that the history of how 
it emerged from a condition of Asiatic barbarism, and took 
its position in the family of civilised nations, is one of the 
most important that an English reader can study. Mr. 
Morfill’s pages will make that study as simple and pleasant 
as the most exacting reader could require. He will get not 
merely a vivid, but an accurate idea of the great reigns and 
principal conquests effected by Czars and Czarinas. He will 
see how the Grand Duchy of Moscow steadily expanded 
into an Empire of 84 million square miles, and more than a 
hundred millions of people. He is provided with a graphic 
picture of such heroic episodes as the repulse and pursuit 
of the Grande Armée and the defence of Sebastopol. But 
Mr. Morfill treats of many other branches of his subject, 
besides acts of war. Three of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume are those relating to the internal re- 
forms of Alexander the Second, Russian literature, and the 
social condition of Russia before and after Peter the Great. 
Mr. Morfill claims the credit of writing from original 
sources, and his work:may be confidently recommended to 
those who wish to obtain some trustworthy information 
about a country and people with which England and 
Englishmen must have increasing relations. If the “Series” 
of which this constitutes the latest volume had not already 
justified its existence, Mr. Morfill’s ‘ Russia” would have 
attracted public attention to the deserts of these interesting 
works on the most important states and nations of the 


world. 
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Aryan Sun Myths. 


Tue author of this little work [Aryan Sun Myths, the 
Origin of Religions,” with an Introduction by CHARLES 
Morris. (London: Triibner & Co.) | enjoys one great advan- 
tage in having as an introducer Mr. Charles Morris, the 
author of “The Aryan Race.” The object of the writer is 
to show that the sun-myths of the ancient Aryans were the 
origin of the religions in all of the countries which were 
peopled by the Aryans. He makes no claim to originality, 
and states that all he has done is to condense what he has 
obtained from other works, of which a list is given. The 
author may be complimented on making a very successful 
effort to popularise a difficult and not over attractive sub- 
ject, and at least he has succeeded in showing how many 
of the special doctrines associated with Christianity formed 
part of the religious belief of our earliest ancestors. 





The Adventure Series. 


As the first volume of what he calls “The Adventure 
Series,” Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, of Paternoster Square, has 
issued Epwarp JouHn TRELAwNy’s ‘Adventures of a 
Younger Son,” with an Introduction by Mr. Epwarp Gar- 
nETT. The idea of the series is to republish in an improved 
form standard works which have been either forgotten, or 
are long out of print, and which are characterised by a spirit 
of adventure, or by deeds bordering on the romantic. No 
work could be more characteristic of this class of book than 
Trelawny’s, and its literary merits are such that it will be 
welcome to a large number of readers. Asa mere record 
of marvellous adventure the career of the younger son, who, 
in the main, may be identified with Trelawny himself, the 
friend and associate of Byron and Shelley, surpasses 
fiction. It should find a wider popularity among boys 
of the present generation than it found among those of 
the past, and its verisimilitude heightens rather than detracts 
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from its merits. If “The Adventure Series” can be com- 
posed throughout of volumes equal in excitement and literary 
pretensions to Trelawny’s ‘ Adventures of a Younger Son,” 
its popularity and success are assured. 





The Indian Mutiny. 


Tue sixth and concluding volume of the Cabinet Edition of 
Kaye and Malleson’s “ History of the Indian Mutiny” has 
been published during the quarter by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co., of Waterloo Place, thus bringing within the reach of 
a much wider public the best and most complete account of 
one of the most severe and tragic crises in our national 
history. We have so often expressed our opinion of the 
merits of what was a most difficult work to write, that we 
could not avoid repeating ourselves if we were to enter 
upon details. We entirely agree with Colonel Malleson 
that “(no harder task was ever suddenly thrown upon a 
nation than that cast upon the British in 1857,” and with 
him we even cherish a belief that no other people in the world 
would have succeeded in suppressing the rising as we did. 
It is, consequently, most desirable from the point of view of 
national education that every Englishman should be well 
informed of the main thread and salient incidents of what was 
a memorable and Titanic struggle, and that information is 


admirably imparted by the late Sir John Kaye and Colonel 
Malleson. 





The Rulers of India. 


Ir is a little surprising that no publisher or writer has 


thought of supplying the English reader with a brief account 
of the deeds and policies of the Governor-Generals and 
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Viceroys of British India. Sir William Wilson Hunter has 
taken up a portion of the task in his “Rulers of India” series, 
which aims at giving a very graphic and authentic account 
of the chief epochs and turning-points in the history of 
India. To quote Sir William’s own description of the scope 
of this series, he says: “The leading idea in these volumes 
is to present a series of historical retrospects, rather than of 
formal biographies. Each little book takes some con- 
spicuous epoch in the making of India, and under the name 
of its principal personage sets forth the problems which he 
had to encounter, the work which he achieved, and the in- 
fluences which he left behind.” Sir William Hunter has 
drawn up a very interesting looking programme of 14 
volumes, for which the co-operation of a competent body of 
writers has been obtained, and he leads off the series with 
a brilliantly written account of the life and work of that 
able ruler of men, the Marquis of Dalhousie. [‘‘ Rulers of 
India.” The Marquis of Dalhousie, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, K.C.S.1. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1890.)] 
Our space will only permit us to say that Sir William has 
written a very remarkable and excellent volume, and that, if 
the succeeding volumes come up to the level of the first, the 
“Rulers of India” will prove a valuable as well as an 
attractive addition to the popular sources of information on 
the subject of Indian history. 


Tales of the Sun. 


Mrs. Howarp Kincscorte has collected.in these volumes a 
number of Indian tales, most of which relate, apparently, to 
the southern half of the peninsula. [‘ Tales of the Sun, or 
Folklore of Southern India,” collected by Mrs. Howarp 
Kinescote and Panpit Natesi Sastri. (London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., 1890.)] She expresses her great indebtedness 
to Pandit Natesi Sastri for the assistance he gave her in 
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correcting the tales which were brought to her by her native 


servants, who, in turn, obtained them from the old women 
in the bazaars. The tales, if not possessing much interest 
or attractiveness for the English reader, tell us, at least, a 
good deal about Hindoo folklore, and Mrs. Kingscote 
deserves credit for having taken the trouble to place on 
record some curious stories that have passed current 


for generations among the Tamil population of southern 
India. 


** Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. Q. &. 





